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SUR QUELQUES PASSAGES DE L’HISTOIRE 
SECRETE DES MONGOLS (1)* 


AntTornsE MostAErt 
ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 


Parmi les travaux qui au cours des vingt derniéres années ont 
été publiés par des mongolisants, soit orientaux, soit occidentaux, 
sur l’Histoire secréte des Mongols, ceux de Kozin, Haenisch et 
Pelliot sont sans contredit les plus importants. Grace 4 ces savants 
nous possédons a présent des restitutions et des traductions de cet 
ouvrage qui constitue le monument le plus considérable de la 
littérature mongole ancienne. Par ces travaux |’Histoire secréte 


(1) Abréviations: 

Altanwaéir = Altanwacir-un oréiyuluysan mongyol-un niyuca tobéiya, par 
Altanwactir, Kalgan, 1941. 

BokekeSik = (Mongyol-un niyuéa tuyuji, par Békekesik, K’ailou (Mand- 
chourie), 1941. (Ces deux ouvrages sont des restitutions en caractéres 
ouigouro-mongols du texte de l’Histoire secréte des Mongols. Voir W. 
Heissig, Mongolische Neudrucke und Neuerscheinungen, MS, VIII, 1948.) 

Cadig =Cinggis qayan-u éadig, Pékin, 1925. 

Dict. mongr.-fr. = A. De Smedt et A. Mostaert, Dictionnaire monguor-francais, 
Peip’ing, 1933. 

Dict. ord. = A. Mostaert, Dictionnaire ordos I-III, Pékin, 1941-1944. 

Folk. ord. = A. Mostaert, Folklore ordos (Traduction des Textes oraux ordos) , 
Peip’ing, 1947. 

Haenisch = Erich Haenisch, Die geheime Geschichte der Mongolen aus einer 
mongolischen Niederschrift des Jahres 1240 von der Insel Kode’e im 
Keluren-Fluss erstmalig iibersetzt und erlautert; zweite verbesserte Auf- 
lage, Leipzig, 1948. 

Hist. secr. = Histoire secréte des Mongols, Mongyol-un niuéa tobéa’an, FRR 
Fx , édition de Ie Te-houei (1908). 

Kalm. Wérterb. = G. J. Ramstedt, Kalmiickisches Worterbuch, Helsinki, 1935. 

Karlgren = B. Karlgren, Analytic dictionary of Chinese and Sino-Japanese, 
Paris, 1923. 

Kowalewski=J. E. Kowalewski, Dictionnaire mongol-russe-frangais I-III, 
Kasan, 1844-1849. 


*[Epitors’ Note: The manuscript of this article was submitted to the 
HJAS before that of Professor Nicholas Poprr’s review of Paul Pexuiort’s 
Histoire secréte des Mongols, which appeared in the preceding issue (pp. 262- 
268). Two passages (§§ 82, 111) treated by Professor Poppe are also treated 
by the Reverend Antoine Mostarrt, but quite independently.] 
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des Mongols est du coup devenue accessible aux mongolisants non 
sinologues. Outre la restitution du texte et sa traduction, les deux 
premiers auteurs nous ont encore donné des dictionnaires-index 
permettant de retrouver aisément les différents endroits du texte 
mongol ou les mots et les expressions se rencontrent. Ceci est 
vrai surtout du précieux Worterbuch zu Manghol un Niuca 
Tobca’an de M. Haenisch, dont l’utilité a encore été notablement 
augmentée par l’addition des gloses chinoises. De son cdté M. 
Kozin nous a encore rendu un service inappréciable en publiant 
la partie de l’Histoire secréte incorporée dans la chronique de bLo- 
bzan bsTan-’dsin, d’aprés unique manuscrit qui jusqu’ici ait 
été retrouve. 

Quant au travail de Pelliot, qui comprend la restitution inté- 
grale du texte mongol et une traduction fragmentaire allant 


Kozin =S. A. Kozin, Sokrovennoe skazanie, mongol’skaya khronika 1240 g. 
pod nazvaniem Mongyol-un niyuéa tobéiyan, Yuan’ éao bi Si, mongol’skii 
obydennyi izbornik, Tom I. Vvedenie v izuéenie pamyatnika, perevod, 
teksty, glossarii. Moskva-Leningrad, 1941. 

Mitteltiirk. Wortschatz =C. Brockelmann, Mitteltiirkischer Wortschatz nach 
Mahmid AlI-Kasyaris Divan Luyat At-Turk, Budapest-Leipzig, 1928. 
MNT =E. Haenisch, Manghol un niuca tobca’an (Yiian-ch‘ao pi-shi) Die 
geheime Geschichte der Mongolen, aus der chinesischen Transcription 
(Ausgabe Ye Téh-hui) im mongolischen Wortlaut wiederhergestellt, 

Leipzig, 1935. 

mss. de Leide = N. N. Poppe, Das mongolische Sprachmaterial einer Leidener 
Handschrift, Bull. de l’Acad. des Sciences de l’URSS, Leningrad, 1927-1928. 

mss. d’Ulan-batur = la partie de l’Histoire secréte des Mongols incorporée dans 
la chronique de bLo-bzan bsTan-’dsin dont le titre est Erten-ii qad-un 
iindiisiilegsen térii yosun-u jokiyal-i tobéilan quriyaysan altan tobéi 
(XVII° siécle) , et reproduite en transcription dans Kozin, Sokrovennoe 
skazanie, Tom I, pp. 321-397. 

Mukaddimat al-Adab = N. N. Poppe, Mongol’skii slovar’ Mukaddimat al-Adab, 
Moskva-Leningrad, 1938. 

Pelliot = Paul Pelliot, Histoire secréte des Mongols, restitution du texte mongol 
et traduction frangaise des chapitres i 4 vi, Paris, 1949. 

Textes or. ord. = A. Mostaert, Textes oraux ordos, Peip’ing, 1937. 

Wichtigsten Textabweichungen =E. Haenisch, Die wichtigsten Textabweich- 
ungen in den Uberlieferungen des Manghol un niuca tobca’an (Yiian- 
ch‘ao pi-shi). Supplément a MNT. Daté: April 1937. 

Worterb. zu MNT =E. Haenisch, Wérterbuch zu Manghol un niuca tobca’an 
Leipzig, 1939. 

mo. = mongol écrit; khal. = khalkha; kalm. = kalmouk; ord. =ordos; mongr. = 
monguor; mogh. = moghol. 
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jusqu’au chapitre VII exclusivement, il occupe une place a part. 
C’est en effet une ceuvre posthume et elle est ce que sont souvent 
de tels ouvrages. Si donc la traduction n’est pas partout ce que 
nous attendions, nous devons nous rappeler que nous avons sous 
les yeux une rédaction & laquelle l’auteur n’a pu mettre la derniére 
main, et les défauts que nous y remarquons ne doivent pas nous 
empécher de savoir bon gré 4 M. Louis Hambis par les soins 
de qui la publication de l’ouvrage a été menée 4 bonne fin. 

En examinant les trois traductions que je viens de mentionner, 
on constate qu’en maint endroit elles different considérablement 
Tune de l’autre et que parfois aucune d’elles ne rend le sens de 
Yoriginal mongol. Ceci ne doit pas nous étonner, vu que les 
auteurs ont eu 4 traduire un texte difficile s’étendant sur douze 
longs chapitres. Mais, cette constatation faite, la tache s’impose 
de rechercher laquelle des trois traductions est la correcte, et, 
si aucune des trois ne rend ce que dit le texte mongol, force est 
bien d’en faire une nouvelle. (2) 

Le but du présent article n’est pas de contréler d’un bout a 
lautre chacune des trois versions, ni méme de signaler tous les 
endroits du texte mongol qui, 4 mon avis, ont été traduits d’une 
maniére inexacte. Je me suis contenté de faire un choix parmi 
ces derniers et d’examiner un certain nombre de passages, en 
comparant entre elles les trois traductions en une langue euro- 
péenne (3) que nous en possédons, et en ajoutant 4 chaque fois 
les corrections que je crois devoir y étre apportées. 

Un travail de comparaison de ce genre peut facilement donner 
limpression que celui qui s’y livre est d’opinion qu’il ne reste que 


(2) C’est ce qu’a déja fait pour quelques passages M. F. W. Cleaves dans 
le compte rendu qu’il a écrit du livre de M. Haenisch Die geheime Geschichte 
der Mongolen, Leipzig, 1948, dans HJAS, vol. 12 [1949], p. 497. Voir aussi du 
méme auteur The expression jéb ese bol- in the Secret History of the Mon- 
gols, HJAS, vol. 11 [1948], p. 311; The expression dur-a qotaruléaju in the 
letter of Oljeitii to Philippe le Bel, HJAS, vol. 11 [1948], p. 451; The Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1362 in memory of prince Hindu, HJAS, vol. 12 
[1949], p. 106, note 64. 

(3) Je regrette beaucoup que mon ignorance de la langue japonaise m/’ait 
empéché de prendre connaissance de la traduction qu’a faite de |’Histoire 
secréte des Mongols M. Takashiro Kobayashi et qui a été publiée 4 Tokyé 
en 1940. 
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peu de bien a dire de l’ouvrage qu’il examine. Je tiens donc a 
faire observer que ce n’est pas le cas ici et qu’en formulant ces 
remarques et en proposant ces nouvelles traductions je n’ai nulle- 
ment l’intention d’amoindrir les mérites des traducteurs, qui, par 
leur ceuvre de pionnier, ont rendu les plus grands services aux 
études mongoles. Mon but est uniquement de contribuer a 
élucider ce texte difficile qu’est en général le Mongyol-un niuca 
tobéa’an, dont plus d’un passage exercera probablement encore 
pendant longtemps la sagacité de ceux qui tenteront de le traduire. 

Le texte mongol est cité d’aprés I’édition de Ye Te-houei. J’y 
apporte par-ci par-la une correction d’aprés l’édition de la Com- 
mercial Press de Changhai, ayant soin d’en avertir 4 chaque fois 
le lecteur. 

Les fautes évidentes de la transcription chinoise ont été le 
plus souvent corrigées tacitement. 

Je ne traite qu’incidemment de la maniére dont les trois traduc- 
teurs ont rendu la transcription chinoise. 

Quant 4 la transcription adoptée dans le présent article pour 
rendre le texte mongol de |’Histoire secréte, elle est une interpré- 
tation de la transcription chinoise. Je m’en expliquerai dans un 
autre travail. 


I.— Bodonéar, renié par ses fréres, part, ayant pour tout avoir 
un seul cheval. D’une hutte d’herbe faisant sa demeure, il se met 
a gagner sa vie en chassant. Revenant chaque soir a sa hutte pour 
y passer la nuit, le jour il va boire du koumys de lait de jument 
dans un campement de gens qui en transhumant étaient venus 
s’établir dans la région. Le chroniqueur décrit en ces termes les 
relations mutuelles entre Bodonéar et ses hétes: 

§29 ... Tede irgen Bodonéar-i kenii’ei ba ya’unw’ai be ke’en 
asayyu tigei; Bodonéar be tede irgen-i ya’un irgen ke’en asa’ulcayu 
tiger yabulduba. 

Les trois traducteurs ont rendu ce passage comme suit: 


Kozin (p. 82): “A Zili mezdu soboyu tak, éto u Bodonéara ne sprasivali, 
otkuda i kto on, a tot vzaimno ne pytalsya uznavat ’, Cto oni za lyudi.” [“ Mais 
ils vécurent l’un 4 cété de l’autre de telle fagon qu’ils ne demandérent pas & 
Bodonéar d’oti et qui il était, et que lui 4 son tour ne tacha pas de savoir 
quels gens ils étaient ”.] 
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Haenisch (p. 4): “So lebten sie nebeneinander, ohne dass die Leute ihn 
fragten, wessen Sohn und wessen Stammes er sei. So wie auch er sie nicht 
fragte was fiir ein Volk sie seien ”. 

Pelliot (p. 125): “Ces gens ne questionnérent pas Bodonéar sur qui et 
comment il était; Bodonéar de son cété s’en allait sans questionner ces gens 
sur qui ils étaient ”. 

De ces trois traductions, dans lesquelles nous voyons les mots 
kenii’ei ba ya’unu’ai be rendus de trois fagons différentes, c’est 
celle de M. Haenisch qui est la correcte. 

Les mots kenii’ei ya’unu’ai signifient proprement: “[quelqu’un] 
de qui? de quoi?” Que le mot ya’un fit le terme propre employé 
quand il s’agissait de demander 4 quelqu’un & quel clan il appar- 
tenait ou de quel chef il dépendait, nous le voyons au § 38: 
y@ujin giviin & —Jaré’ud Adangqan Uriangqajin bi “ Quelle 
espéce de personne es-tu? ” (La question est adressée 4 une femme; 
de 1a le suffixe -jin dans ya’ujin et Uriangqajin) — “Je suis une 
Adanggan Uriangqai des Jaréi’ud ”. De méme au $100: ya’un 
giv’ tin ci— bi Temiijinii’ei bui “ Quelle espéce de personne es-tu? 
— J’appartiens 4 Temiijin ”. 

Le suffixe -ai, -ei, qui dans le passage qui nous occupe sert a 
établir un rapport d’origine, de dépendance, se rencontre fréquem- 
ment dans |’Hist. secr. et continue de vivre dans les dialectes. 
Pour son emploi en ordos voir Textes or. ord., p. Xxxv. En 
mongol écrit il se rencontre joint au génitif des pronoms au moyen 
d’une consonne de liaison qui, par suite d’une lecture fautive 
adoptée par les Mongols, est figurée dans nos grammaires et 
dictionnaires par la dure -q-, -k-, d’ot les formes manuqai, tanuqai, 
miniikei, Ciniikei, keniikei, egiiniikei, etc. Cette lecture fautive 
est née probablement sous l’influence du suffixe -ki, qui, joint 4 
un nom mis au datif-locatif, forme des adjectiva loci, et qui dans 
les dialectes vivants se joint aussi au génitif des pronoms (Poppe, 
Die Nominalstammbildungssuffixe im Mongolischen, Keleti 
Szemle, XX, p. 108, §21). Mais, vu la forme -ai, -ei qu’a le 
suffixe en mongol médiéval, il est clair qu’il faut lire en mongol 
écrit; manuyai, tanwyat, miniigei, Ciniigei, keniigei, egiiniigei, etc. 
Dans le mss. d’Ulan-batur il faudrait donc lire, non comme le 
fait M. Kozin (p. 324): Tede irgen Bodanéar-i keniikei bui 





: 
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yayunuxai bui kemen asayxu iigei, mais Tede ... keniigei ... 
yayunuya ..., etc. (4) 


II. — Ambayai-qahan ayant fiancé sa fille 4 un Tatar et ayant 


commis l’imprudence de la conduire en personne 4 son futur 
époux, fut, en route, fait prisonnier par des Tatar appartenant 
a une autre branche que celle 4 laquelle il s’était allié. Ils le 
livrérent & son ennemi |’Altan-qahan des Kin. Ambayai eut 
encore le temps d’envoyer un homme & Qutula, fils de Qabul- 
qahan, et 4 son propre fils Qada’an, avec le message suivant: (5) 


§ 538 ... Qamuy-un qahan ulus-un ejen boluju oki-ben G’esiin 
hiidekiii-ben nama’ar kesedkiin. Tatar irgen-e bariyda’a bi. 
Tabun qurwud-iyan kimul tamutala harban qurwud-iyan ha’ud- 
tala haci minu aburan soridqun. 

Voyons comment les trois traducteurs ont rendu ce passage. 


Kozin (p. 84): “Otomstite za menya, kotoryi samoliéno provozal svoyu 
dot’, kak vsenarodnyi kagan i gosudar’ naroda. Mstite i neustanno vozdavaite 
za menya ne tol’ko do toi pory, ¢to s pyati pal’cev nogti poteryaete, no i 
poka vsekh desyati pal’cev ne stanet”. [“ Vengez-moi, qui en personne ai 
accompagné ma fille, en tant qu’empereur de tout le peuple et seigneur de la 
nation. Vengez-moi et infatigablement pour moi rendez [leur] la pareille, non 
seulement jusqu’a ce que les ongles des cing doigts [vous] tombent, mais aussi 
jusqu’a ce que tous les dix doigts n’existent plus ”.] 

Haenisch (pp. 7-8): “Ich, der Herrscher iiber alle und der Fiirst des 
Staates, bin, als ich meine Tochter selbst auf den Weg brachte,—nehmet euch 
ein warnendes Beispiel an mir!—von dem Tatar-Volk gefangen worden. 
Versuchet ihr Rache fiir mich zu nehmen, und wenn ihr euch dabei von fiinf 
Fingern die Nagel stumpf schleift und euch eure zehn Finger wegreibt! ” 

Pelliot (pp. 128-129): “ Alors que je suis le qahan de tous et le maitre du 
peuple, comme j’allais conduire ma fille, j’ai été saisi par les Tatar; venez a 
mon secours, punissez-les pour moi. Jusqu’a mettre a vif les ongles de vos 
cing doigts, jusqu’a user vos dix doigts, faites effort pour venger mon injure ”. 


Le texte mongol, du moins pour ce qui regarde la premiére 
phrase du message, ne dit pas ce que les trois traducteurs lui font 


(4) Je ferai observer qu’en discutant les trois traductions des divers pas- 
sages examinés, afin de ne pas allonger inutilement la présente étude, je n’ai 
pas toujours signalé tous les endroits de ces traductions qui, & mon avis, 
devraient étre remaniés et que je me suis souvent contenté de renvoyer tacite- 
ment le lecteur 4 la nouvelle traduction que je propose. 

(5) Ce passage a été traité sous une forme abrégée dans une note parue 
dans le vol. XIV des Studia Orientalia (Helsinki) . 
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dire. En réalité, dans ce message, Ambayai-qahan met en garde 
son successeur éventuel (6) et veut dire qu’un souverain ne doit 
pas s’exposer & la légére et faire comme les gens ordinaires qui 
conduisent en personne leurs filles 4 la demeure de leur mari, 
comme nous voyons Dei-seéen le faire au § 94. II le presse en 
outre de le venger. 

Dans notre texte hiidekiii-ben, m. 4 m. “ votre fait de conduire ” 
est complément direct de nama’ar kesedkiin “ gardez-vous, instruit 
par mon exemple” (m. & m. “par moi”). C’est ce qu’aucun 
des trois traducteurs ne semble avoir remarqué. En tout cas ils 
n’en ont pas tenu compte. IIs considérent la premiére phrase du 
message comme des paroles qu’ Ambayai aurait dites 4 propos 
de sa propre personne, alors qu’elles sont adressées au prince qui 
sera élu pour lui succéder. Les trois traducteurs ont donc fait 
le méme contresens, mais tandis que M. Haenisch a rendu correcte- 
ment les mots nama’ar kesedkiin par “ nehmet euch ein warnendes 
Beispiel an mir! ”, les deux autres traducteurs se sont mépris sur 
leur signification. M. Kozin a en outre omis de traduire les mots: 
Tatar irgen-e bariyda’a bi “ J’ai été pris par le peuple tatar ”. 

L’expression nama’ar kesedkiin se rencontre aussi dans le Cayan 
teiike. Voir C.Z.Zamcarano, Mongol’skie letopisi XVII veka, 
Moscou-Leningrad, 1936, p. 76: qayan-u jasay-tur torwysan-i 
iijeged, qoyitu amitan biigiideger mayui nigiiltii namabar kesed- 
ktin “ [Vous], gens qui viendrez aprés [moi], [m’] ayant vu livré 
a la peine édictée par le qayan, prenez tous lecon de moi, mauvais 
pécheur ”. 

I] faut donc traduire le passage qui nous occupe comme suit: 
“ Gardez-vous, instruit par ce qui vient de m’arriver (m. 4 m.: 
“par moi”), de conduire votre fille en personne, quand vous 
serez (m. 4m.: “devenant”) qahan de tous et seigneur de la 
nation. J’ai été fait prisonnier par le peuple tatar. Jusqu’a ce 
que les ongles de vos cing doigts aient disparu par usure, jusqu’a 


(6) Des deux princes, Qutula, quatriéme fils de Qabul-qahan, et Qada’an, 
son propre fils, qu’Ambayai-qahan avait désignés comme aptes 4 lui succéder 
sur le tréne, ce fut Qutula qui fut proclamé qahan par les Mongols et les 
Tayici’ud assemblés au Qorqonay-jubur, sur les bords de l’Onon. Voir Hist. 
secr. § 57. 


i.53Mms 
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ce que vos dix doigts se soient usés par frottement, efforcez-vous 
de me venger ”. 

Faisons quelques remarques sur le texte mongol lui-méme. 

Un mot intéressant de ce texte est kimul glosé 4 tcheu kia 
“ongle”. Cf. mo. kimusun id. Cette alternance -l ~ -sun se 
rencontre encore dans quelques rares mots: 

mo. aryal ~ kalm. ary’sn “trockner Rindermist (als Brenn- 
material)” (Kalm. Worterb., p. 14a) . 

mo. goryal, goryol ~ mo. goryosun “ fiente en forme de boule ”. 


mo. yutul ~ mo. yutusun “ botte ”. 

On est tenté de prendre la forme en -/ pour un ancien pluriel, 
— qu’on retrouve aussi dans le mot mongyol “ Mongol ”? — d’ot 
il suivrait que parmi les noms en -swn certains auraient leur pluriel 
en -d (p. ex. mo. anjasun “charrue”, plur. anjad [Houa i 1 ww, 
IIb, 14v]; mo. balyasun “ ville”, plur. balyad, etc.) et d’autres 
en -l, 

Le verbe ha’ud-, qui au § 276 est transcrit fautivement ha’u- 
et qui dans la traduction interlinéaire est glosé 3% mouo tsin 
“s’user complétement par frottement”, correspond vraisem- 
blablement a ord. iis- (< *ha’us-, cf. mo. ayus-) “se diffuser par 
mélange, pénétration ”. Cf. kalm. écrit wusya- “ auflésen (zb. in 
Wasser)”, chez Zwick, p. 73 (Kalm. Worterb., p. 455a). Pour 
lalternance d ~ s, cf. Hist. secr., § 137, Houa ii iu, I f. 13r edke- 
“couper ”, mogh. etqa- id. (G. J. Ramstedt, Mogholica, Journal 
de la soc. finno-ougr., XXIII, 4, p. 27b) ; mongr. pige- id. (Dict. 
mongr.-fr., p. 55), en regard de mo. eske-, ord. esk‘e- id. (Dict. 
ord., p. 249a) . 


III. — Yesiigei étant en route pour demander une fille pour 
son fils Temiijin, rencontre |’Unggirad Dei-seéen. Ce dernier 
voulant donner sa fille pour bru 4 Yesiigei lui vante les femmes 
du clan Unggirad en ces termes: 

§ 64 Ba Unggirad irgen erte iidiir-ece je’e-yin jisiin Skin-ii 
Snggeten, ulus tilii temeced; qacar yo’a 6kid-i qahan boluysan-a 
tanu qasay tergen-tiir unwulju, qara bu’ura kolgejii, qatara’ulju 
odéu, qatun sa’urin-tur qamtu saulumu. .Ba ulus irgen ili 
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temeéed; ba Gngge sayid okid-iyen Ssgejii, Sljigetei tergen-tiir 
unwulju ole bu’ura kélgejii eiisgexii odéu, iindiir sa’urin-tur 
Gre’ele etéd sa’ulqui ba. Erten-ecée Unggirad irgen qatun qalqatan 
6kid Géilten, je’e-yin jisiin ‘okin-i 6ngge-ber biile’e ba. 

§65 Nwun ko’iid manu nuntuy garayu, 6kin ko’iin manu 
Ongge tijegdeyii. 

Ce passage a été rendu comme suit par les trois traducteurs: 


Kozin (p. 87.— trad. en prose): “ Ungiratskoe plemya, s davnikh vremen 
my slavimsya, ne imeya v tom sopernikov, krasotoyu nasikh vnuéek i prigo- 
zest’yu docerei. My k vaSemu carstvennomu rodu svoikh prekrasnolanitnykh 
devic, pomestivsi v arbu (kazaé’yu telegu), zapryazennuyu Gerno-burym ver- 
blyudom i puskaya ego rys’yu, dostavlyaem k vam, na khanskoe loze. §S 
plemenami-narodami ne sporim. Prekrasnolicykh dev svoikh vyrastiv, v krytyi 
vozok pomestiv i uvozya na zapryazennom sizom verblyude, pristraivaem na 
vysokoe loze, (drazaisei) polovinoyu pristraivaem. S davnikh vremen u nas, 
Ungiratskogo plemeni, zeny slavny Scitom, a devy—krotost’yu. Slavny my 
prelest’yu vnucéek i krasoyu do¢éerei. Rebyata u nas za kocev’em glyadyat, a 
devuSki naSi na svoyu krasu obraStayut vzory vsekh .. .” [“ [Nous autres,] la 
tribu Ungirat, depuis longtemps, et sans qu’en cela nous ayons des rivaux, nous 
sommes réputés pour la beauté de nos petites-filles et la bonne mine de nos 
filles. [Pour les conduire] vers votre royale famille, ayant mis nos filles aux 
trés belles joues dans une arba (charrette kasak) attelée d’un chameau brun 
foncé et langant [ce dernier] au trot, nous les transportons vers vous, [pour 
les placer] sur la couche royale. Avec les peuples-tribus nous ne disputons 
point. Ayant élevé nos filles 4 trés belle mine, les ayant mises dans une voiture 
couverte 4 patins et les transportant avec un chameau gris bleu attelé, nous 
les installons sur la couche éminente et les établissons [dans le réle de] ‘ moitié 
la plus chére’ (= épouse). Depuis longtemps, chez nous, peuple Ungirat, les 
épouses sont renommeées pour [leur] bouclier, les filles pour [leur] douceur. Nous 
sommes fameux pour le charme de nos petites-filles et pour la beauté de nos 
filles. Nos garcons tiennent l’oeil sur le camp nomade, mais nos filles attirent 
les regards de tous sur leur beauté . . .””] 

Haenisch (p. 10): “ Wir Unggirat-Leute sind seit friihester Zeit mit dem 
Aussehen unserer Nichten und der Schénheit unserer Téchter wahrlich nicht 
auf Erwerb von Volk ausgegangen, sondern haben unsere schénwangigen 
Téchter, wenn bei euch ein neuer Herrscher gekommen war, auf einen Chasach- 
Karren gesetzt und mit einem schwarzen Kamelhengst davor im Trabe hinge- 
fahren und mit auf den Kénigsthron sitzen lassen. Wir haben wahrlich nicht 
Land und Leute erstrebt, sondern haben unsere hiibschen Madchen aufgezogen 
und dann auf einen Kutschbockkarren gesetzt und, mit einem dunkelgrauen 
Kamelhengst eingespannt, euch hingebracht, um sie auf dem hohen Thron an 
der einen Seite mit euch sitzen zu lassen. Seit Alters her ist es bei uns Ung- 
girat-Leuten so: Unsere Frauen gehéren mit euch zu einer Heiratsgemeinschaft, 
unsere Téchter auf eine Vorschlagsliste. Bei den Enkelinnen gilt die Schénheit 
wie bei den Téchtern das Aussehen. 
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Bei unseren Sdhnen sehen wir bei der Heirat auf den Besitz, bei unseren 
Téchtern auf die Schénheit.” 

Pelliot (p. 131): “Chez notre peuple Onggirat, de vieille date, et sans que 
le monde le conteste, les fils de nos filles sont bien faits et les filles sont belles. 
Nos filles aux jolies joues, pour ceux de vous qui deviennent qahan, nous les 
faisons monter dans une charrette qasaq, nous attelons un chameau noir et nous 
vous les passons en le faisant trotter; nous les faisons asseoir sur tous les 
siéges de souveraines. Sans que le monde le conteste, nous élevons nos filles de 
grande beauté, nous les faisons monter dans une charrette qui a un siége sur 
le devant, nous attelons un chameau foncé et nous vous les passons en les 
mettant en route; nous les faisons asseoir 4 l’un des cétés [du souverain] sur un 
siege élevé. De vieille date, notre peuple Onggirat a des femmes qui portent 
le bouclier rond, des filles qui présentent des requétes, et il est [connu] par la 
bonne mine des fils de ses filles et par la beauté de ses filles. 

Pour nos fils, on regarde le campement; quant 4 nos filles, c’est leur beauté 
qu’on remarque.” 


Ces trois traductions, bien qu’é des degrés divers, sont inexactes. 
I] faut traduire comme suit: “Nous autres, peuple Unggirad, 
de vieille date, ayant [pour nous] la bonne mine des filles de nos 
filles et la beauté de nos filles, [cela nous suffit;] nous ne disputons 
pas de l’empire. Pour ceux de vous qui sont devenus qahan, nous 
faisons monter les filles aux belles joues dans une charrette qasay, 
et y faisant atteler un chameau male noir, en le langant au trot 
nous allons [chez le qahan] et les faisons asseoir en compagnie 
[de ce dernier] sur le tréne réservé a la qatun. Nous ne disputons 
ni de l’empire ni des peuples. Elevant nos filles 4 bonne mine, 
nous les faisons monter dans une charrette (?) & siége sur le 
devant, et y faisant atteler un chameau male noiratre, les con- 
duisant, nous allons [chez le qahan] et les faisons asseoir sur un 
trone élevé a l’un des cétes [du qahan]. De vieille date, le peuple 
Unggirad a des boucliers ronds [qui sont des] qatun, des requétes 
[qui sont des] filles (=Ce sont nos filles et filles de filles, qui, 
devenues princesses par leur mariage, nous servent de boucliers 
contre nos ennemis et par les requétes qu’elles présentent a leur 
mari nous obtiennent des faveurs). Nous avons subsisté par 
la bonne mine des filles de nos filles et par la beauté de nos filles. 

[Quand il s’agit de] nos fils, les gens [dont nous demandons la 
fille pour bru] regardent [notre] campement [pour apprécier notre 
avoir]; quant a nos filles, c’est [leur] beauté qui est remarquée ”. 

Le mot temeéed est un pluriel du converbum modale de temeée- 
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“ disputer de quelque chose avec quelqu’un ”. Ici la forme en -d 
est employée en fonction de verbum finitum. Cf. Hist. secr., 
$195 (VII, f. 33v-34r): sriideri idejii kei unuju yabud tede; 
alalduqui tidiir haran-u miqa ided tede “ ils s’'avancent mangeant 
la rosée et chevauchant le vent; les jours ou l’on s’entre-tue, ils 
mangent la chair des gens”. M. Haenisch est le seul des traduc- 
teurs qui ait traduit correctement les mots ulus ili temeced. 

gasay tergen est glosé KH ta tch’e “ grande charrette”. Cf. 
mo. gasay terge “voiture légére 4 un seul train de roues” 
(Kowalewski, p. 765b); kalm. xas°g tergn “ grosser zweiradiger 
Wagen, viell. Kirgisenkarren ” (Kalm. Worterb., p. 171a-b) ; ord. 
Gasak t‘erge “ charrette, chariot ” (Dict. ord. p. 296a) . 

éljigetei tergen est glosé HBUABIHI-F tch’e ts’ien iow ti tch’e 
tzeu “charrette ayant un ‘devant’”. Le Mongyol nanggiyad 
iisiig-iin toli bidig (Pékin, 1928) traduit dljigen par #5 wei (?) 
“ce qui sert 4 protéger ”. 

Les mots Gre’ele etéd (<ete’ed) glosés 4 pien p’ang “ a coté 
et & traduire par “ & l’un des deux cétés ” ont été rendus erroné- 
ment par M. Kozin par “ moitié la plus chére”. Le mot 6re’ele 
signifie “]’un des deux qui font une paire”. Cf. Hist. secr., § 16 
Gre’ele yuya “ une des deux cuisses ”; § 121 dre’ele eber “ une des 
deux cornes”. Le Mukaddimat al-Adab (p. 95a) a l’expression 
aéanu Gréle “ une des deux charges qui font une paire”. La forme 
du mot en mongol écrit est 6r6gel (Kowalewski, p. 586a) ; en kalm. 
on a 6rél, (Kalm. Worterb., p. 298b) , en ord. 6rdl (Dict. ord., p. 
539a) . 


Quant aux mots gatun qalqatan Odkid dcilten, que les trois 
traducteurs ont rendus incorrectement chacun 4 sa facon, ils ne 
peuvent étre traduits que par: “ayant des boucliers ronds [qui 
sont des] princesses, ayant des requétes [qui sont des] filles ” 
(c’est-a-dire: “‘ayant pour boucliers des princesses et pour 
requétes des filles’). Nous avons ici la méme construction que 
nous voyons au § 195: tede dérben noqais . . . sviiéi qosi’utan, 
sibiige keleten . . . iildii mina’atan “ces quatre chiens ont des 
museaux [qui sont des] ciseaux, des langues [qui sont des] alénes 
. .. des fouets [qui sont des] épées ” (c’est-a-dire: “ont un ciseau 


> 
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en guise de museau, une aléne en guise de langue . . . une épée en 
guise de fouet ”) . 

Par je’e (mo. jege, jige; ord. pzé — Dict. ord., p. 192a) “ enfant 
de fille ou de sceur ” il faut entendre ici “les filles issues de filles 
unggirad ” lesquelles, données en mariage, aménent par 1a a leur 
tour des familles amies. Dei-secen les met sur le méme rang que 
les filles unggirad et veut dire que si les Unggirad ont pu se main- 
tenir malgré tous les changements politiques et l’anarchie en 
résultant, cela a été “ grace & la bonne mine des filles de leurs 
filles et grace 4 la beauté de leurs filles ” qui ont fait qu’elles ont 
été recherchées en mariage par les puissants. 

Les paroles de Dei-seéen: “Quand il s’agit de nos fils, etc.” 
doivent s’entendre comme suit. Quand une famille unggirad 
demande pour son fils une fille d’un autre clan—ce qui est 
toujours le cas, vu la coutume imposant |’exogamie —, les parents 
de la jeune-fille avant de donner leur consentement “ regardent 
le campement ”, c’est-a-dire examinent |’état de la fortune, la 
richesse en troupeaux, etc. de la famille qui veut s’allier avec eux 
et ne donnent leur fille que s’ils jugent que cette derniére ne 
manquera de rien dans sa nouvelle demeure. Pour ce qui regarde 
les filles unggirad, le cas est autre. Les familles d’un autre clan 
qui les demandent pour leurs fils ne regardent que la beauté, et 
comme celle-ci ne fait jamais défaut, les filles unggirad trouvent 
toujours un bon parti. Les traductions: “Nos garcons tiennent 
Yoeil sur le camp nomade, etc.” (Kozin) , “ Bei unseren Séhnen 
sehen wir bei der Heirat auf den Besitz, etc.” (Haenisch) ne 
rendent donc pas ce que Dei-secen veut dire. Pelliot a traduit 


correctement. 


IV.— Dicton cité par Dei-secen a Yesiigei 4 l'occasion des 
fiangailles de Temiijin: 

§66 ... Okin giv’iin-nii jaya’an téregsen e’iiten-tiir Gtélgii 
diget. ; 

Les trois traducteurs rendent le texte comme suit: 


Kozin (p. 87): “To ne Zenskaya dolya—sostarit’sya u roditel’skogo 
poroga.” [“Ce n’est pas le sort de la femme que de vieillir prés du seuil 


paternel ”.] 








RR ae, 
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Haenisch (p. 11): ‘ Das Schiksal eines Madchens ist: sie wird in der Jurte 
geboren, aber sie wird nicht in der Jurte alt.” 

Pelliot (p. 181): “ [Mais] le destin d’une fille est d’étre donnée & un homme 
et non de vieillir 4 la porte ”. 
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Il faut traduire: “Le destin d’une fille est de ne pas vieillir 
dans la famille (m. 4 m. “ la porte”) dans laquelle elle est née ”. 

Pour Hist. secr. e’iiten “ porte, famille dans laquelle on est 
né” (dit & propos des femmes), cf. ord. wpe (= mo. egiiden 
“porte ”) “ porte, famille dans laquelle une femme est mariée ” 
(Dict. ord., p. 747a) et Textes or. ord., p. 295: k‘u*yen wre 
Bawy' t3i k'wni woenpw pzija't'd “ Bien que je sois un enfant- 
fille, ma destinée est [de vivre] dans la famille d’autrui” (Folk. 
ord., p. 379) . 


V. — Yesiigei-ba’atur sur le point de mourir empoisonné par 
les Tatar fait 4 Miinglik ses suprémes recommandations: 


§68 ... Dotora minu ma’ui buyu; iiciiged gocoruysad de’iiner- 
iyen belbisiin bergen-iyen asaruyu-yi Ci mede. 

Ces paroles de Yesiigei ont été traduites comme suit: 

Kozin (p. 87): “ Durno mne. Primi Ze ty pod svoe popeéenie vsekh svoikh: 
i malyutok i pokidaemykh mladsikh brat’ev, i vdovu, i nevestku ”. [“ Je suis 
mal. Prends soin de tous les tiens: et des petits et abandonnés fréres cadets, 
et de la veuve et de la belle-soeur ”. 

Haenisch (p. 11): “Ich fiihle mich in meinem Innern sehr schlecht. Um 
die Kleinen, die Hinterlassenen sorge ich mich, um meine jiingeren Briider, 
meine Witwe und Schwigerinnen. Dass du es weisst! ” 

Pelliot (p. 182): ‘“ Au dedans de moi, je suis mal. Charge-toi de prendre 
soin de tes fréres cadets qui restent petits derriére [moi] et de ta belle-soeur 
veuve.” 


Des trois traducteurs, le seul qui ait traduit correctement ces 
paroles de Yesiigei mourant 4 Miinglik est Pelliot. Les “ fréres 
cadets” ne sont pas les fréres de Yesiigei, comme le veut M. 
Haenisch, mais ses fils. L’expression belbisiin bergen “ belle-sceur 
ainée veuve” ne désigne pas plusieurs personnes, comme |’ont 
pensé MM. Kozin et Haenisch, mais une seule et méme personne: 
H@’eliin, la veuve de Yesiigei. 


VI. — Dans les paragraphes 70-72 le chroniqueur raconte com- 
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ment H6’eliin-iijin et ses enfants furent abandonnés dans le 
campement. 


§70 Tere qabur Ambayai-qahan-nu qatud Orbei (7) Soqatai 
jirin yekes-e yajaru inerii yaruysan-tur HG eliin-iijin odéu qojid 
giiréii qojida’uldaju. H6’eliin~iijin Orbei Soqatai jirin-e iigiileriin: 
Yesiigei-ba’atur-i tikiibe’ti ke’ejii ko’tid-i minu yeke iiliit boluqui- 
yaéa yekes-tin kesig-eée bile’iir-ece sarqud-aéa yekin qojida’ulumua 
ta. Uje’ed idekiii, iilii sergiviiliin ne’iikiin (8) boluba ta ke’ejii’a. 

§71 Tere iige-tiir Orbei Soqatai jirin qatud iigiileriin: Uriju 
uli Ogtekiii mortei Ci, ucira’asu idegii yosutai Ci; giirejii tilii 
Ogtegi mortei Ci, giirte’esii idegii yosutai ci. Ambayai-qahan-ni 
ukiibe’it Gi ke’ejii. HO'eliin-ne giirtele eyin ke’egdekiii bolbi. 

§'72 Arya-ca eden-i ekes ko’tid-t nuntuy-tur gejii ne’iidkiin, 
ta ber bu abéu yabudqun ké’ed manayarsi iidiir-eée Tayici’ud-un 
Taryutai-kiriltuy Todo’en-girte tan Taiéi’ud Onan miiren hurw’u 
godolba. 

Voici comment les trois traducteurs rendent ce passage: 


Kozin (p. 88): “V tu vesnu obe suprugi Ambagai-khagana, Orbai i 
Sokhatai, ezdili na kladbisce, v ‘ Zemlyu Predkov ’. Oelun-uéZin toze poekhala, 
no priekhala pozdno, opozdav pri etom ne po svoei vine. Togda Oelun-uézin, 
obraséayas’ k Orbai i Sokhatai, skazala: ‘Potemu vy zastavili menya pro- 
pustit ’ i ZertvoprinoSenie predkam i triznu s myasom i vinom? Ne potomu li, 
éto Esugai-Baatur umer, rassuzdaete vy, a deti ego i vyrasti ne smogut? Da, 
vidno, vy sposobny est’ na glazakh u lyudei, sposobny i ukoéevat’ bez 
preduprezdeniya! ’ 

Khanii ze Orbai i Sokhatai ei otvetili tak: (trad. en prose) ‘ Ty i zasluzivaes’ 
togo, toby tebya ne zvali (ili: pozvav, niéego ne dali). Tebe i sleduet est’ to, 
éto naide’’ (éto popadetsya). Ty i zasluzivaes’ togo, étoby tebe otkazyvali 


(7) Je lis Orbei parce que c’est la legon du mss. d’Ulan-batur (Kozin, p. 
330). L’Altan tobéi (Cadig, p. 14, 1. 6) a de méme Orbei. Pelliot écrit (p. 
133, note 2): Il faut vraisemblablement transcrire Orbii. 

(8) #% neou (Couvreur) est un ancien naw’ (Karlgren, no. 945). Actuelle- 
ment encore, dans plusieurs dialectes, ce caractére se lit nau, ndu (Karlgren, 
Etudes sur la phonologie chinoise, p. 829) . $% JLHp doit donc se lire ne(ii)*iikiin 
(= ne’iikiin) et non ni’iikiin (Pelliot) ou now’ukun (Haenisch) ou noukun 
(Kozin). Cf. § 101 #82 7C7% ne’iigii et mo. negii-. M. F. W. Cleaves lit cor- 
rectement ne(ii)’ii- (=mne’ii-) dans un passage du § 166 qu’il cite dans son 
article The expression dur-a qotaruléaju in the letter of Oljeitii to Philippe 
le Bel, HJAS, vol. 11 [1948], p. 451. Faisons toutefois observer que Pelliot a 
corrigé p. 15, note 5 sa transcription nii’iikddriin du § 72 en ndwiikdariin. 
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daze v prosimom. [Es’, ¢to pridetsya.] (9) Vidno, iz-za togo, éto umer 
Ambagai-khan, nas mozet ogovarivat’ daze Oelun.’ 

Soglasno ugovoru — otkoéevat’, brosiv v nutuke etikh (Esugaevskikh) 
materei s det’mi i uiti, nikogo iz nikh ne vzyav s soboi, — Targutai-Kiriltukh, 
Todoen-Girtai i procie Tai¢ciudcy na drugoi ze den’ tronulis’ vniz po reke 
Ononu ”. [Ce printemps-la les deux épouses d’Ambagai-khagan, Orbai et 
Sokhatai, se rendirent au cimetiére dans la ‘ Terre des ancétres’. Oelun-ujin 
alla aussi, mais elle arriva trop tard, sans que ce retard pit lui étre imputé a 
faute. Alors Oelun-ujin s’adressant 4 Orbai et Sokhatai dit: ‘Pour quelle 
raison m’avez-vous forcée & laisser passer et le sacrifice aux ancétres et la 
solennité avec la viande et le vin? N’est-ce pas parce qu’ Esugai-Baatur est 
mort; pensez-y et ses enfants ne pourront-ils pas grandir? Oui, apparemment, 
vous étes capables de manger sous les yeux des gens, capables aussi de 
transhumer sans prévenir ’. 

Les mémes princesses Orbai et Sokatai lui répondirent: ‘Tu mérites bien 
qu’ils ne t‘aient pas invitée (ou: que t‘ayant invitée ils ne t‘aient rien donné) . 
Il faut juste que tu manges ce que tu trouveras (ce qui te tombe entre les 
mains). Tu meérites bien qu’ils t‘aient refusé méme ce qui était sollicité. 
[Mange ce qui se rencontre.] C’est évident, vu qu’Ambagai-khan est mort, 
méme Oelun peut nous diffamer.’ 

Conformément 4 l’accord — de transhumer en abandonnant dans le campe- 
ment ces gens d’Esugai, les méres avec les enfants, et de partir sans en prendre 
aucun avec eux,— Targutai-Kiriltukh, Todoen-Girtai et autres Tai¢iud se 
mirent en route le second jour, en suivant le cours du fleuve Onon ”.] 

Haenisch (p. 12): “Als in jenem Friihjahr die Gattinnen des Ambachai 
chahan, Orbai und Sochatai beide zum Opfer fiir die Ahnen zum Platz hinaus- 
gegangen waren, wurde die Frau Ho’elun von ihnen zuriickgelassen, so dass sie 
zu spat kam und beim Mahl als Nachziigler behandelt wurde. Da sprach Frau 
Ho’elun zu den Beiden Orbai und Sochatai: ‘ Ihr denkt wohl: Yesugai ba’atur 
ist ja gestorben! Aber fiirchtet ihr euch nicht, dass meine Sdéhne einmal gross 
werden? Warum setzt ihr mich zuriick bei den Anteilen der Ahnen, den 
Opferresten und dem Opferwein? Wo ihr mich gesehen habt, zu essen und 
aufzubrechen, ohne mich zu wecken, das habt ihr getan! ’ . 

Auf solche Worte sprachen die beiden Frauen Orbai und Sochatai: ‘ Bei einer 
Einladung nichts bekommen, so geht es bei dir zu. Aber wenn du einen 
triffst, dann bei ihm essen, das ist deine Art! Gebeten werden und nichts 
kriegen, so geht es bei dir zu. Wenn man aber von dir Besuch bekommt, dann 
wird gegessen, das ist deine Art! Du denkst wohl, weil der Herrscher Ambachai 
gestorben ist!’ So wurde auf Ho’elun gescholten. 

Nach langer Beratung hiess es: ‘ Brechet auf und lasset diese hier, Frauen 
und Kinder am Lagerplatz zuriick! Ziehet ihr fort und nehmet sie nicht mit! ’ 
So zogen am nichsten Morgen Tarchutai kiriltuch von den Taitschi’ut, sowie 
Todoyen girte und sonstige Taitschi’ut ab, den Onan-Fluss hinunter ”. 

Pelliot (p. 183): “Ce printemps-la, les gatuwn d’Ambaqai-qahan, Orbai et 
Soqatai, toutes deux, sortirent pour offrir aux ‘ grands’ les prémices de la 


(9) Ces trois mots sont pris 4 la traduction en vers, le passage correspondant 
manquant dans la version en prose. 
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terre. H6%aliin-iijin s’y rendit, mais étant arrivée en dernier, elle fut laissée 
la derniére. H6’aliin-iijin dit & toutes deux, Orbai et Soqatai: ‘Vous dites- 
vous que Yasiigii-ba’atur est mort, et comme mes fils ne sont pas grands, 
comment me laissez-vous en arriére [loin] des morceaux des ‘ grands’, des 
(gateaux en forme de] pierre & aiguiser et des boissons de sacrifice? I] semble 
que vous ayez voulu transhumer sans m’éveiller pour manger ’. 

A ces mots les deux gatun, Orbai et Soqatai, dirent: ‘Tu n’es pas de celles 
& qui la régle est de donner en les appelant; tu es de celles pour qui la coutume 
est de manger si cela se rencontre. Tu n’es pas de celles a qui la régle est de 
donner en les invitant; tu es de celles pour qui la coutume est de manger si 
cela se trouve. Est-ce en te disant que Ambaqai-qahan est mort que tu en 
viens, H6’eliin, 4 nous parler de la sorte? ’ 

‘S’il nous plait, nous transhumerons en abandonnant ceux-ci dans le 
campement, les méres et les fils, et nous partirons sans vous emmener.’ (10) 
Le lendemain, au jour, les Tayi¢i’ut, Tarqutai-Kiriltug, Téd6’an-Girta et 


Ce passage est un des plus difficiles de l’Hist. secr. C’est ce 
qui explique la différence qu’on remarque dans les trois traduc- 
tions. Dés les premiers mots nous rencontrons une expression 
qui semble défier toute interprétation: yajaru inerii, et je ne me 
hasarderai pas 4 l’expliquer. Faisons toutefois quelques remarques 
a son sujet. Ce qui est certain c’est qu’il s’agit d’un sacrifice aux 
ancétres; mais que le terme — je suppose que nous n’avons pas 
affaire 4 une altération de texte, possibilité dont évidemment il 
faut toujours tenir compte — ait cessé depuis longtemps d’étre 
compris, on le voit au mss. d’Ulan-batur qui, sans toutefois 
mentionner les ancétres (yekes) , donne 4 ce sacrifice le nom de 
Yeke Irayu “la grande Mélodie ”, expression dont le second mot 
a été glosé par dayu “ son, voix ”. I] n’est donc pas surprenant que 
les trois traducteurs rendent l’expression yajaru inerii de trois 
manieres différentes, dont aucune ne peut étre regardée comme une 
vraie traduction. Ce qui se comprend moins, c’est que les traduc- 
teurs voient dans le mot yarwysan-tur un verbe & traduire par 
“ aller hors d’un lieu, sortir, se rendre & un endroit ”. II est vrai 
que le mot yar- a orginairement le sens de “ sortir” et que la 
traduction interlinéaire, conformément & sa signification propre, 
le rend par 3 tch’ou k’iu “aller hors d’un lieu ”; néanmoins 


(10) Pelliot écrit en note: peut-étre: “Nous transhumerons en abandon- 
nant qui nous plaira (?) dans le campement, les méres et les fils, et nous 
partirons sans les emmener ”. 
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le texte, tel qu’il se présente, ne permet pas, comme nous le verrons 
tant6ot, cette interprétation. Nous ne savons pas sur quoi M. 
Kozin et Pelliot se sont basés pour établir leur traduction, qui ne 
répond pas au texte mongol; mais voir dans le mot inerii un supin 
d’un verbe ine- “ sacrifier” et dans yajaru un directif de yajar 
“endroit ”, solution & laquelle a songé M. Haenisch (MNT, p. 
107; Worterb. zu MNT, p. 82; Geheime Geschichte, p. 12: zum 
Opfer . . . zum Platz hinausgegangen) , ne va pas. En effet le 
suffixe du supin dans |’Hist. secr. ne comporte pas de voyelle 
labiale (cf. §'74, bolura, de bol- “ devenir”; § 190, gorura, de 
gor- “ échapper ”) ; et, quant 4 yajuru, si ce mot était un directif 
(< yajar-ru) , il ne serait pas & la place qu’il occupe, mais précéde- 
rait immédiatement le mot yaruysan-tur ou le mot yekes-e; et 
encore, dans ce cas, si yar- ici signifiait “ sortir ’, on ne verrait pas 
de quel endroit l’auteur veut parler comme étant celui ow les 
qatun, aprés étre “sorties”, se seraient rendues, le mot yajar 
étant employé ici sans déterminant aucun et ne pouvant d’autre 
part étre traduit par “campagne, steppe” (=ke’er), sens qu’il 
n’a pas. (11) 

Sans prétendre pouvoir |’expliquer, j’incline a croire que l’expres- 
sion yajaru inerii est une expression toute faite, un terme technique 
désignant un sacrifice qu’au printemps on offrait aux ancétres, 
et que la glose WHARF ti li chao fan tsi seu “ dans la terre 
briler de la nourriture et l’offrir ” est plut6t une définition de la 
chose, non une traduction du terme, d’ow il suivrait que malgré 
le t2 li du chinois, nous ne pouvons pas en conclure que yajaru soit 
un directif. Je préférerais prendre yajarw pour une variante de 
yajar, dans le genre de manayaru, que nous trouvons a trois 
endroits différents de l’Hist. secr. traduit soit par FA ming tsao 
“demain matin” (§§ 159, 177), soit par #J€ tsao tch’en “le 
matin de bonne heure ” (§ 246) (12) et qui est donc une variante 


(11) M. M. Lewicki dans Przyrostki przystéwkowe -ra ~ -ri, ru ~ -rii, 
-ri ~ ri w jezykach attajskich, Collectanea Orientalia, Nr 15, Wilno, 1938, 
p. 23, n. 3, regarde inerii de notre passage comme une variante du mo. inaru 
“dans cette direction-ci, depuis, jusqu’a ”, ce qui semble difficilement admis- 
sible, ne fit ce que pour la raison que, dans ce cas, on ne voit pas dans quel 
mot il faut trouver l’‘idée de “ sacrifice ”. 

(12) Outre manayaru, nous trouvons encore manayari, rendu dans la tra- 


2 
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de manayar. Nous aurions ainsi une expression yajaru ierii = 
yajar inerii, terme technique dont le vrai sens m’échappe et que 
je renonce & analyser, mais qui, vu la glose “ dans la terre briler 
de la nourriture et l’offrir ”, doit indiquer un rite analogue a celui 
que les Erkiit Ordos d’a présent pratiquent pour leurs morts. 
Voir A. Mostaert, Ordosica, Les Erkiit, descendants des chrétiens 
médiévaux, chez les Mongols Ordos, Bulletin N° 8 of the Cath. 
Un. of Peking, 1934, p. 9: «Il y a, chaque année, le soir du 29° 
jour de la XIT° lune, un sacrifice qu’on nomme églégé ‘ don’ (13) 
ou jisti sénin dglégé ‘don de la nuit du (vingt-) neuf’... Le 
sacrifice est offert par le prétre aidé de l’immolateur. A proximité 
du temple, dans trois trous creusés préalablement 4 cet effet, on 
brile de la viande et de la farine arrosée de geniévre.» Ce rite que 
les Erkiit ont pris aux chamanistes, est déja décrit dans le Yuen 
cheu 77 #5it 6, f. 16 r-v (Po na pen). Il y est dit que chaque 
année, aprés le 16 de la XII° lune, on donnait ordre a un officier 
mongol de prendre avec lui des chamanes mongols a l’effet de 
creuser un trou en terre afin d’y briler de la viande; qu’on la 
brilait ensemble avec des liqueurs spiritueuses et du lait de jument; 
et que les chamanes invoquaient en mongol les noms des 
empereurs décédés et offraient le sacrifice. (14) Vu la glose 
chinoise, l’expression yajaru inerii doit désigner un rite analogue. 


duction interlinéaire par AW 4.47 “le lendemain matin ”, mais ot le FF, qui 
d’ordinaire indique un cas de la déclinaison, n’a pas de raison d’étre. Voir 
§ 229 manayari kebte’il tiges inu asaytuyai “ que le lendemain matin la garde 
de nuit lui fasse subir un interrogatoire ”. 

(13) 6glégé “ mets offerts aux morts ” (Dict. ord., p. 528b). 

(14) C’est M. F. W. Cleaves qui a attiré mon attention sur ce texte. M. 
Takashiro Kobayashi renvoie au méme passage du Juen cheu a propos de 
l’expression dont nous traitons. $74 @D #kH Moko-no-hishi, p. 54, note 3. 

A propos du passage traité ici, M. F. W. Cleaves a aussi appelé mon atten- 
tion sur une note de Wang Kouo-wei qu’on trouve dans le #44 Kouan 
tang tsi lin, chap. 16, f. 24r-25v (#¥ RE RRPREAIN®., fasc. 7). Dans 
cette note Wang Kouo-wei discute le terme chao fan ‘fig “briler de la 
nourriture ” qui, comme nous venons de le voir, se rencontre dans la glose 
Hh BIAS IE ti Li chao fan tsi seu “ dans la terre briler de la nourriture et 
l’offrir” par laquelle est défini le sacrifice aux ancétres que le texte mongol 
de l’Hist. secr. appelle yajaru inerii. Bien que, vers la fin de sa note, Wang 
Kouo-wei cite ce dernier terme avec sa glose comme preuve de |’existence chez 
les Mongols de la coutume connue sous le nom de chao fan “ briler de la 
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Quant au verbe yar- qui signifie proprement “ sortir ”, je le 
regarde comme un verbe employé transitivement dont l’objet est 
yajaru inert et le sujet les deux qatun. Un emploi identique du 
verbe yar- s’observe encore dans quelques expressions consacrées 
par l’usage. P. ex. mo. dayun yar- “ produire un son, parler ” 


nourriture [en sacrifice 4 un défunt]”, la note a été rédigée 4 l’occasion d’un 
autre texte de l’Hist. secr., que je discuterai ci-aprés. 

D’aprés Wang Kouo-wei, la cérémonie au cours de laquelle on brilait de la 
nourriture en sacrifice aux défunts était une ancienne coutume des Kitan et 
des Jiiréed, et le terme chao fan qui la désignait était déja en usage sous les 
dynasties des Liao et des Kin. L’auteur signale l’existence de la méme céré- 
monie chez les Mongols (cf. supra) et ajoute que le terme chao fan était 
encore usité au commencement des Ming. I] fait observer aussi que les 
Mandchoux, 4 |’époque ot ils entrérent en Chine, pratiquaient encore cet 
ancien rite et il regarde la coutume actuelle qu’on nomme soung san R= 
(= “the modern custom of sending away a deceased person’s spirit”. Karl 
A. Wittfogel and Féng Chia-shéng, History of Chinese Society, Liao, p. 284, 
note 219) comme un reste de |’ancien chao fan des Liao et des Kin. 

Quant au texte de |’Hist. secr. qui a donné occasion a cette note, ce sont les 
paroles dites par Cinggis quand, le matin du jour, ot, ensemble avec Ong- 
qan il devait attaquer le général naiman Kégse’ii Sabray, il constata que son 
allié, le chef kereyid, l’avait trompé et s’était esquivé la nuit avec son armée. 
Ces paroles se lisent une premiére fois au § 161 et sont répétées au § 177. Elles 
sont: ede ¢i bidan-i tiilesilen aju’u. Voici comment M. Kozin traduit ces mots: 
“ Okazyvaetsya, oni-to zadumali vovleé’ nas v bedu-pozarisée ” [“ A ce qu'il 
parait, ils se sont proposé de nous attirer dans un malheur-incendie ”’] (p. 125- 
126); “ Oni-to, okazyvaetsya, khoteli vovlec’ nas v bedu!” [“ Ils ont voulu, 
parait-il, nous attirer dans un malheur!”] (p. 186). La traduction de M. 
Haenisch est la suivante: “Die Leute da behandeln uns wie verbrannte 
Speise! ” (p. 55); “ Die behandeln uns wie verbrannte Speise! ” (p. 68). Quant 
a Pelliot, il comprend le texte comme suit: “Est-ce que ceux-la n’ont pas 
voulu nous faire cuire dans la marmite?” (p. 178); “ Est-ce que ceux-la, en 
s’en allant, n’ont pas voulu nous faire cuire dans la marmite? ” (p. 191). Les 
traductions de M. Kozin et de Pelliot sont indéfendables; le texte mongol, en 
effet, ne dit rien de pareil. Celle de M. Haenisch s’inspire de la version con- 
tinue (voir ci-aprés) et elle aurait pu étre correcte si l’auteur s’était apercu 
de quelle nourriture il s’agit ici. La question revient 4 savoir quel est exacte- 
ment le sens du mot tiilesilen (Wang Kouo-wei mentionne ce mot au com- 
mencement de sa note, mais écrit erronément t’ou-ou-cheu-lien, JL ow au 
lieu de # lie). La version continue rend les paroles de Cinggis par fia A$ZE 
ARUBA ~«t’a tsiang wo tso chao fan pan p’ie liao “Tl (= Ong-qan) 
m’a jeté comme si j’étais du chao fan”. Wang Kouo-wei, qui cite ces mots 
de la version continue (f. 24r, 1. 12; f. 25r, 1. 4), voit avec raison dans chao 
fan la nourriture qu’on brile en offrande aux défunts, et il fait remarquer 
(f. 25r, 1. 5) que ces paroles de Cinggis équivalent a dire: “Tl me regarde 
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(kalm. da gar- “ schreien ”, Kalm. Worterb., p. 104b); ord. 
pzarlik gar- “ donner un ordre”, Gu'ts‘i gar- “faire des efforts ” 
(Dict. ord., p. 293b); mongr. noydn ts iriapund midycu Garina 
“Vofficier distribue l’argent (de la solde) & ses soldats” (Dict. 
mongr.-fr., p. 121), ete. Il faut en outre se rappeler qu’encore & 


comme un ‘chien de paille’” (ji$e 40494). Le terme “chien de paille ” 
désigne une figure de chien faite de paille dont on se sert dans certains 
sacrifices et qui, le sacrifice achevé, est jeté; d’ot le sens: objet mis de cdté 
parce qu'il ne sert plus 4 rien (Voir Ts’ew iuen, FA, p. 13). Les paroles de 
Cinggis auraient donc, d’aprés Wang Kouo-wei, le sens de: “ Ong-qan m’a 
abandonné, me regardant comme un objet qui ne sert plus a rien ”. C’est la en 
effet l’idée que Cinggis a voulu exprimer. Le verbe tiilegile-, qui n’est pas 
attesté ailleurs, que je sache, est dérivé d’un mot *tiiles?, nomen possibilitatis 
de tiile- “ briler ”. Le mot tiilesi est connu en mongol écrit au sens de “ com- 
bustible, bois de chauffage ” (Kowalewski, p. 1916b). Nous le retrouvons 
dans les dialectes vivants: khal. t‘tulas “ Brennmaterial” (G. J: Ramstedt, 
Uber die Konjugation des Khalkha-Mongolischen, p. 100); kalm. tiil#3 “ 1) 
Brennmaterial 2) Urne mit Asche des Verstorbenen ” (Kalm. Worterb., p. 
415a). En ordos le mot a pris la forme t‘wiltsi et, outre le sens de “ com- 
bustible, bois de chauffage ”, il y a encore celui de “ nourriture qu’on brile 
en offrande aux manes des ancétres”, comme p. ex. dans |’expression 
ongo'tsapt'y tuulis t‘uli- “briler des mets sur les tombeaux des ancétres 
(le jour du yansi [= 5 avril, jour du Ts’ing ming fpAA des Chinois])” (Dict. 
ord., p. 686a). C’est dans cette derniére acception, conservée en ordos, qu’il 
faut prendre le mot *tiilesi dont dérive le verbe tiileSile- de notre texte. Ce 
verbe tiilesile- n’a donc pas le sens de “ wie verbrannte (angebrannte) Speise 
behandeln (wegwerfend)” (Haenisch, Worterb. zu MNT, p. 154), mais celui 
de “ regarder [quelqu’un] comme s’il était du *tiilesi (= chao fan ‘ nourriture 
brilée en sacrifice aux défunts’ et qui ne sert plus 4 rien)”. Je traduis done 
les paroles de Cinggis ede éi bidan-i tiilesilen aju’u par “ Ceux-ci nous regar- 
dent comme si nous étions des mets brilés en sacrifice aux défunts ” (= comme 
si nous ne leur étions plus d’aucune utilité).— Pour la particule corrobora- 
tive ci, qui, sous forme d’enclitique, s’entend encore dans les dialectes vivants, 
cf. ord. ene-t8i mid tiren*yi jum ban “ ceci est quelque chose qui s’émiette 
trés facilement ” (Dict. ord., p. 700a). 

Dans sa note sur chao fan Wang Kouo-wei ne cite pas le Iwen cheu, bien que 
ce rite y soit mentionné a plusieurs reprises, entre autres, 4 propos des céré- 
monies faites 4 l’occasion d’un décés d’empereur ou d’impératrice. Voir 77 
#£z ji 6, f. 17r. Dans la méme section, f. 16r, nous lisons que la cour ot 
annuellement, dans le courant de la IX° lune et, & un jour indéterminé, apres 
le 16 de la XII°¢ lune, s’offrait le sacrifice aux empereurs décédés s’appelait 
chao fan iuen #$RE “cour ot l’on brile la nourriture ”. 

Pour encore un autre texte non mentionné par Wang Kouo-wei et qui 
concerne le chao fan chez les Jiiréed, voir Rolf Stein, Leao-tche, dans TP, 
XXXV [1940], p. 64, note 2. 
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présent le verbe yar- (yarya-) s’emploie 4 propos de la célébra- 
tion de certaines solennités. Voir Dict. ord., p.293b: marga't'y . .. 
pzwlak garxy “demain on fera la cérémonie du pzylak” (asper- 
sion de koumys fait avec du lait de jument). Je considére donc 
le verbe yar- comme ayant ici le sens de “ produire” (=yarya-) 
et traduis yajaru inerii yar- par “ célébrer [le sacrifice appelé] 
yajaru ineri”’. Que ce soit bien 1a le sens de yar-, le texte corres- 
pondant du mss. d’Ulan batur (Kozin, p. 330), que je donne 
ci-aprés, et ot! nous voyons yarwysan-tur de la transcription 
chinoise remplacé par le duratif yaréu ayui-dur, le suggere. Cette 
interprétation est corroborée par le fait que, quelques mots plus 
loin, le nom verbal yaruysan est manifestement rapporté par le 
glossateur au sacrifice, bien que je doive ajouter qu’il n’est pas 
clair comment il faut comprendre les mots yaruysan inu idegen — 
il s’'agit peut-étre d’un passage altéré — et que la traduction que 
jen donne ne peut étre considerée comme certaine. Voici donc 
le passage en question et comment je le comprends: Tere xabur 
Amayai-xayan-u xatun Orbei Soxotai xoyar xatun Yeke Irayu 
(dayu) yaréu axui-dur, Ogelen-iijin xojid odbasu, Orbei Soxatai 
yaruysan (irayu) inu idegen-eée xojidayulbasu, Ogelen-iijin Orbei 
Soxatai xoyar-a dgiileriin “Ce printemps-la, quand les qatun 
d’Amayai-qayan, les deux qatun, Orbei et Sogotai, célébrérent le 
‘Yeke Irayu’, comme Ogelen-iijin s’y rendit trop tard et qu’ 
Orbei et Sogotai la frustrérent (m. 4 m. “ la laissérent en arriére ”) 
[de la part] des mets [offerts & Voccasion] de [I’Irayu] qu’elles 
avaient célébré, Ogelen-iijin dit aux deux [qatun] Orbei et 
Sogatai”. (15) 

Les mots yekes-iin kesig de la transcription chinoise sont 
traduits par AMIE AF ta ti mei ti fen tzeu “ parts des grands ” 
(= des ancétres). M. Kozin comprend “ sacrifice aux ancétres ” 


(15) Bien que la version chinoise continue ne soit pas toujours d’accord 
avec le texte mongol tel qu’il nous est parvenu, et sans prétendre en tirer 
une conclusion en faveur de mon interprétation de ce texte difficile, il n’est 
peut-étre pas hors de propos de faire remarquer que cette méme version 
chinoise ne mentionne pas une “ sortie” des deux qatun: #P4E RHEL 
2 FAS AR UA. Whe & ZS FF“ Cette année-la, durant le 
printemps, au moment ot les a épouses de ]l’empereur Ambayai, Orbei et 
Sogatai, offrirent le sacrifice aux ancétres . . .” 
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M. Haenisch rend les mots par “ Anteilen der Ahnen ” et Pelliot, 
confondant kesig “part” avec keseg “morceau”, traduit par 
morceaux des grands”. Les mots yekes-iin kesig désignent 
proprement les “parts des comestibles offerts en sacrifice aux 
ancétres lesquelles sont distribuées aux assistants”. Cf. ord. 
galii cesik “ part de la viande et des autres mets offerts au dieu 
du feu qui est distribuée aux assistants”. Voir Dict. ord., p. 262b. 
Aussi mongr. p’urgani k’esea “part qu’on recoit d’un animal 
sacrifié aux dieux” (Dict.mongr.-fr., p. 199) . 

Bile’tir est un mot non attesté ailleurs, que je sache. II est glosé 
par f RIF iw tsou “ excédent de la viande de sacrifice ”. La traduc- 
tion de Pelliot “[gateaux en forme de] pierre 4 aiguiser”, qui 
lui a été suggérée par le nom que porte une espéce de gateau qu’on 
appelle solyo bileii “ pierre a aiguiser coréenne” (16). et qui est 
mentionnée par Kowalewski (p. 1141b) est indéfendable. 

Quant au mot sarqud, il est glosé IF tsou “ viande de sacrifice ”. 
Comme ce mot & présentement le sens de “ liqueur spiritueuse ”, 
ainsi que l’a noté Kowalewski, p. 1336a (cf. aussi ord. saryyt 
“ eau-de-vie ” [style élevé] — Dict. ord., p. 562b) , les traducteurs 
ont cru pouvoir traduire par “vino” (Kozin), “ Opferwein ” 
(Haenisch) , “ boisson de sacrifice” (Pelliot). En rendant ce 
mot, j’ai préféré garder le sens que lui donne la traduction inter- 
linéaire. (17) 

En traduisant le réponse en vers allitérés d’Orbei et de Soqatai 
a Ho’eliin, M. Haenisch n’a pas rendu ce que dit le texte mongol. 
La traduction de cette méme réponse chez M. Kozin n’est pas 
tout a fait satisfaisante non plus. Par contre Pelliot a traduit 
correctement. 

Pour ce qui concerne le mot arya-éa que MM. Kozin et Haenisch 
considérent 4 tort comme ne faisant pas partie de la réponse des 


(16) Le Qayan-u bitigsen manju mongyol kitad iisiig yurban jiiil ayalyu 
neyilegsen toli bitig (préface de 1780), chap. 26, f. 41r, traduit ce nom par 
ie Be a 1& Kao li pien t’iao m. & m. “ bande coréenne de forme aplatie ”. 

(17) M. Ramstedt donne dans son Kalm. Worterb. (p. 313b) un mot 
“saryo auch saryop, Gefass, Behilter, Kiichengeschirr ”. Le coman nous 
montre un mot saryyt “ Uberrest, Uberbleibsel ” (K. Grgnbech, Komanisches 
Worterbuch, Tiirkischer Wortindex zu Codex Cumanicus, Kopenhagen, 1942, 
p. 214). 
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deux qatun, et que Pelliot rend erronément par “ S’il nous plait ”, 
j’y vois une ellipse pour arya-éa sayin anu “le meilleur parmi les 
[divers] moyens [considérés] ”, expression qu’on peut traduire par: 
“Je mieux serait”. Cf. Hist. secr., § 166 To’oril tigiileriin: arya-éa 
odéu Temiijini ulus inu abuya (18) “To’oril dit: ‘Le mieux 
serait que nous allions et prenions le peuple de Temiijin’”, ot 
la traduction continue rend arya-éa par 440 pou jou “ rien de tel 
que, le mieux serait que ”. 

Je propose donc la nouvelle traduction suivante pour le passage 
qui nous occupe: 

“Ce printemps-la, quand les qatun d’Ambayai-qahan, Orbei 
et Soqatai, toutes deux, célébrérent pour les ancétres le [sacrifice 
appelé] yajaru inerii, Ho’eliin-iijin s’y rendit, mais, arrivant trop 
tard, elle fut laissée en arriére [des autres] (= elle ne recut pas 
sa part des mets offerts, les parts étant déja distribuées) . H6’eliin- 
iijin dit aux deux [qatun], Orbei et Soqatai: ‘Vous dites-vous 
que Yesiigei-ba’atur est mort, et parce que mes fils ne sont pas 
[encore] grands, comment [me] frustrez-vous (m. a m. “ me laissez- 
vous en arriére”) de la part des offrandes aux ancétres, de 
l’excédent de la viande de sacrifice et de la viande offerte [elle- 
méme]? Vous en étes venues a ce point que, sous [mes] yeux, 
vous mangerez [sans m’inviter 4 prendre part au repas] et que 
vous léverez le camp sans [m’] éveiller.’ 

A ces mots, les deux gatun, Orbei et Soqatai, dirent: ‘Tu es 
[une personne] pour qui vaut la régle qu’on ne lui donne pas 
(m. a m.: “ qu’il ne lui est pas donné ”) [& manger] en l’appelant. 
Tu es [une personne] pour qui vaut la coutume qu’elle mange si 
le hasard fait qu’elle rencontre [de la nourriture]. Tu es [une 
personne] pour qui vaut la régle qu’on ne lui donne pas (m. a 
m.: “ qu’il ne lui est pas donné ”) [4 manger] en l’invitant. Tu es 
[une personne] pour qui vaut la coutume qu’elle mange si [la 
nourriture] se présente. Est-ce parce que tu te dis qu’Am- 
bayai-qahan est mort que [nous] avons été invectivées de la sorte 
méme par [toi] H6’eliin? 

Le mieux serait [d’agir comme suit]: Abandonnant ceux-ci, 
meres et fils, dans le campement, transhumez et ne les emmenez 


(18) Le mss. d’Ulan-batur a Téméjin-ii ulus-i abuya (cf. Kozin, p. 369). 
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pas.’ Quand elles eurent parlé [de cette fagon], des le lendemain 
Taryutai-kiriltuy des Tayici’ud, et Téd6’en-girte et autres Tayi- 
éi’ud se mirent en route en suivant le cours du fleuve Onan.” 


VII. — Temiijin ayant été fait prisonnier par les Tayici’ud 
s’était échappé des mains de son gardien. Alors: 


§82 Tere aldaysan gii’iin yeke da’u-bar bariya gii’iin aldaba 
ce g y ya g 
ke’en qayilaqui-tur ... 

Les trois traducteurs traduisent comme suit: 

Kozin (p. 92): “ Mezdu tem upustivsii ego Gelovek gromko vopil: ‘ Upustil 
kolodnika!’” [‘ Sur ces entrefaites, ’homme qui l’avait laissé échapper cria 
a haute voix: ‘J’ai laissé échapper |’ homme a la cangue’ ”.] 

Haenisch (p. 16): “ Jener Mann, dem er entlaufen war, schrei mit lauter 


Stimme: ‘ Der gefangene ist entkommen! ’ ”. 
Pelliot (p. 138): “Comme cet homme qui l’avait laissé échapper criait 4 


” 


grande voix: ‘ Saisissons-le; j’ai laissé homme échapper’.. .”. 


Le mot bariya que Pelliot a pris erronément pour le volontatif 
du verbe bari- “ prendre, saisir”, en est proprement le nomen 
imperfecti et correspond a mo. bariya. Bariya gii’iin “ Yhomme qui 
a été pris, le prisonnier ” est glosé #4EA na tchou jen “ ’homme 
qui a été pris ”, et rendu dans la traduction continue par #fEAY 
X. na tchou ti jen id. Cf. ord. bar'a mori “ cheval qu’on vient de 
prendre au paturage ou il s’est engraissé” (Dict. ord., p. 53b). 

La traduction des deux premiers auteurs est correcte. 

Je traduis le passage comme suit: Comme cet homme qui 
Pavait laissé échapper criait 4 grande voix: ‘J’ai laissé échapper 
le prisonnier’...”. 


VIII. — Sorgan-Sira voulant sauver Temiijin, qu’il a trouvé 
couché dans |’eau de |’Onan, le visage seul 4 découvert, lui dit 
qu’apres que les Tayici’ud venus a sa recherche se seront dispersés, 
il doit aller rejoindre sa mére et ses fréres. I] lui fait ensuite la 
recommandation suivante: 


§83 ...Namayi tijeba ke’en — gii’iin-e iijegde’esii — tijegdebe 
ke’en bu kelele. 
Ce texte a été rendu comme suit: 
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Kozin (p. 93): “Esli Ze tebya kto uvidit, smotri ne progovoris’, ¢to ya 
tebya videl ” [“ Si quelqu’un te voit, garde-toi de dire que je t’ai vu.” 

Haenisch (p. 17): “Und wo du mich gesehen hast, sage nicht, wenn du 
von jemand gesehen wirst, du seiest selbst gesehen worden! ” 

Pelliot (p. 138): “Si quelque homme te voit, te disant que tu es vu, ne 
dis pas que je t‘ai vu.” 


Aucune de ces trois traductions n’est satisfaisante. Celle de M. 
Kozin, bien que rendant le sens général, n’est qu’une paraphrase. 
Celle de M. Haenisch est incorrecte: en effet namayi est sujet de 
iijeba et non objet. Le pronom est ici 4 l’accusatif parce qu’il 
s’agit du sujet d’une proposition constituant l’équivalent de notre 
discours indirect. Quant a la traduction de Pelliot, elle n’est pas 
exacte non plus, les mots bu kelele ne se rapportant pas directe- 
ment & namayi iijeba ke’en, mais a tijegdebe ke’en. 

Je traduis le passage comme suit: “Si tu es vu par quelqu’un, 
ne dis pas que tu as été vu, disant (=révélant) que moi je t’ai 
vu.” Sorgan-Sira veut dire: “Si en chemin quelqu’un te voit, 
ne lui raconte pas le fait que tu as été vu ici de telle facon que par 
tes paroles tu révéles que c’est moi qui t’ai vu.” 

Les mots gii’iin-e tijegde’esii “ si tu es vu par quelqu’un ” con- 
stituent une parenthése. Cf. plus bas le passage du § 102. 

La construction que nous remarquons dans namayi iijeba ke’en 
iijegdebe ke’en bu kelele peut étre rapprochée de celle que nous 
voyons au § 177 dans le passage suivant: Qan ecige minu ya’un 
cimar-tur nama aywulba ci. Aywulyu bo’esii ma’un ko’ iid-iyen 
ma’un berined-iyen nuyir gangyan yekin iiliti aywulu ci “Mon 
pere qan, a cause de quel grief m’as-tu effrayé? S’il faut [m’] 
effrayer, pourquoi ne [m’] effrayes-tu pas [de fagon au moins] a 
laisser tes mauvais fils et tes mauvaises brus dormir tout leur 
soul?” — Les “fils et brus” sont les fils de Cinggis et leurs 
femmes, qui sont aussi les “fils et brus” d’Ong-qan, vu que 
Cinggis traite Ong-qan de pére, en souvenir des relations d’anda 
(fréres jurés) qui avaient existé entre Ong-qan et Yesiigei. Voir 
plus bas XXXIT, § 177. 


IX.— Le chroniqueur raconte ici comment Temiijin, au lieu 
d’aller 4 Ja recherche de sa mére et de ses fréres, se rend a la 
demeure de Sorqan-Sira, espérant y trouver des personnes com- 
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patissantes qui le débarrasseront de sa cangue. Comme il est 
d’abord rebuté par Sorqan-Ssira, les deux fils de ce dernier prennent 
sa défense et reprochent a leur pére son manque d’humanité. 

§85 Ger-iin belge siin tiisiirii’ed esiig-iyen sdni-de tidiir Cayi- 
tala biilekii biile’e. . . 

Cimbai Cila’un qoyar ké’iid inu iigiileriin: Siba’uqan-i turumtai 
buta-tur goryobasu, buta aburajw’ui. Edé’e bidan-tur iregsen-i 
yekin teyin ke’emii Ci. 

Voici comment les trois traducteurs rendent ce texte: 


Kozin (p. 93): “Yurta Corgan-Siraya byla primetnaya: vse vremya 
perelivali moloko i vsyu no¢’ do samogo rassveta pakhtali kumys.. . 

Togda oba ego syna, Cimbai i Cilaun stali govorit’: ‘Kogda khiStnik 
zagonit maluyu ptaSku v ¢aStu, to ved’ i GaS¢a sama ee spasaet. Kak Ze ty 
mozes’ govorit’ podobnye slova ¢eloveku, kotoryi k nam prisel?’” [‘ La yourte 
de Sorgan-Sira était reconnaissable: tout le temps on y transvasait le lait et 
durant toute la nuit jusqu’a l’aube on y barattait le koumys ... 

Alors ses deux fils, Gimbai et Cilaun se mirent a dire: ‘Quand un oiseau 
de proie poursuit un petit oiseau dans un taillis, c’est précisément ce taillis qui 
le sauve. Comment peux-tu dire de telles paroles 4 un homme qui est venu 
a nous?’ ”’] 

Haenisch (p. 17): “Das Kennzeichen der Jurte war, dass man dort nach 
Abgiessen der Milch die Sahne davon die Nacht hindurch bis zum Morgen- 
grauen butterte .. . 

Da sprachen seine beiden Séhne: ‘Einen Vogel, der im Kafig sass und in 
den Busch gefliichtet ist, den schiitzt der Busch! Wie kannst du so von jemand 
sprechen, der jetzt hier zu uns gekommen ist! ’” 

Pelliot (p. 139): “Le signe de la demeure était qu’ayant versé le lait cru, 
on barattait le lait cuit pendant la nuit jusqu’au jour blanchissant . . . 

Ses deux fils Cimbai et Gila’un dirent: ‘Quand un tiercelet poursuit un 
petit oiseau dans un buisson, le buisson sauve [le petit oiseau]. A présent 
comment peux-tu parler ainsi 4 celui qui est venu a nous? ’” 


Siin tiistir- “ transvaser le lait ” = verser le lait de jument dans 
des vases afin de l’y laisser surir et devenir esiig. 

Esiig. Chez Haenisch le mot est traduit par “ Sahne ”, chez Pel- 
liot par “ lait cuit ”, chez Kozin par “ koumys ”. La vraie significa- 
tion du mot esiig est “ koumys fait avec du lait de jument ”. II est 
vrai que le Houa ii iu (I, 13r) , ainsi qu’a plusieurs endroits la glose 
de l’Hist. secr. elle-méme, lui donnent le sens de "5¥*-F ma nai tzeu 
“lait de jument ”. Voir § 145; cf. aussi §§ 28, 31 esiigéilejii 
WFR ma nai tzeu tch’eu tchao “ buvant du lait de jument ”. 





See Paes 
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Mais dans notre passage du § 85 la traduction interlinéaire précise 
le sens du mot et le rend plus exactement par #445%%- chou ma 
nai tzeu “ lait de jument préparé ” c’est-a-dire qu’on a fait surir, 
le transformant ainsi en koumys. Dans le passage correspondant 
du mss. d’Ulan-batur nous trouvons le mot iisiig (< esiig) — chez 
Kozin, p. 335 dstig—glosé par ayiray “koumys”. L/’ordos 
connait le mot sous les deux formes eswk, wswk “ koumys fait avec 
du lait de jument ” (Dict. ord., p. 249b). Il y est synonyme de 
ts‘igé. Pour ce dernier mot, cf. kalm. tsigén “ Kumys” (Kalm. 
Worterb., p. 438b). C’est la forme iisiig que nous lisons chez 
Sayang-seten (Schmidt, p. 60, 1. 5), ainsi que dans le Cadig 
(p. 181, 1. 1). Par contre, l’Altan tobéi des Ming (Cadig, p. 17, 
1.1) ala forme esiig. (19) 

Les mots siba’uqan-i turumtai (20) buta-tur goryobasu ont 
été traduits d’une maniére inexacte par M. Haenisch. M. Kozin 
rend le mot turwmtai par “oiseau de proie”, et Pelliot, en le 
traduisant, a adopté le sens que lui donne Kowalewski (p. 1888b) 
“tiercelet”. Le Iwen tch’ao pi cheu le traduit par #E% 5d lowng 
touo eul. Nous trouvons aussi l’oiseau qui a nom turumtai men- 
tionné dans le Houa ii iw (I. 7v), ot son nom chinois est écrit 
REZE 5d lowng touo eul. Le Qayan-u bicigsen manju mongyol kitad 
iisiig yurban jiil-iin ayalyu neyilegsen toli bicig, chap. 29. f. 9v, lit 
toromtai, mot qu’il traduit par 2856 touo eul, abréviation de loung 
touo eul. C’est aussi fE2252 qui est donné comme nom chinois 
du turumtai dans un des vocabulaires datant des Ming qu’a con- 
servé le JRHESE"® Lou lowng sai leo (Ishida M. Vocabulaires Han- 
mongols du livre Lou-loung-sai liieh, Mongolica I1, Tokys, 1938, 


(19) C’est avec du lait suri de jument qu’annuellement aprés le solstice 
d’été on fait les aspersions a l’occasion de la cérémonie du julay. Voir A. 
Mostaert, L’ “ ouverture du sceau” et les adresses chez les Ordos, MS I, p. 335, 
note 19. Pour la description de trois manuscrits traitant du julay, voir N. N. 
Poppe, Opisanie mongol’skikh “samanskikh” rukopiset Instituta Vostoko- 
vedeniya, Zapiski Inst. Vost. Akad. Nauk, I, pp. 188-191. 

(20) Hf rin (= rim) doit se lire ici rum comme dans le mot horum “ sente ” 
du § 103. Il est vrai que le Houa i i iu en caractéres mongols du Téy6 Bunko 
écrit turimta?, mais on ne peut se fier 4 ses restitutions. Pour la lecture {ff 
rum, cf. #il#{_ Houo-lin, qui est la maniére ordinaire de transcrire (Qara-) 
qgorum. Voir l’inscription d’Erdeni-ju de 1346 dans W. Radloff, Atlas der 
Altertiimer der Mongolei, aussi Houa 7 i iu, Ila f. 19v, ete. 
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p. 188). J’ignore quel rapace précisément il faut entendre par 
loung touo eul, dont on peut rapprocher le mot #@B loung t’ouo, 
terme qui d’aprés le 7's’eu iuen (Supplément) désigne un petit 
épervier (§ iao), ainsi que le nom d’oiseau fii%¢ loung touo 
(t’owo) auquel le #7C#H#ES Tcheu iwen i iu donne comme équiva- 
lent mongol #494KR tou lin ki, qu'il faut probablement lire 
durumdai (& fautif pour ¥ tai) et qui vraisemblablement est 
identique au turumtai de l’Hist. secr. Le mot turumtai s’entend 
en kalmouk sous la forme turmté “ irgendein kleiner Raubvogel: 
ein kleiner Falke, Neuntéter ” (Kalm. Worterb., p. 411b). Dans 
le Qayan-u biéigsen manju iigen-ti toli bicig (en 29 vol.; préface 
de 1717) (21), vol. 19, f. 62v, nous trouvons la description suivante 
de l’oiseau: Naéin-dur adaliqan boluyad masi biéigan; tolwyai 
yeke, beye biciqan; nidiin-ii Ciéegei barayan; bédiine biljuuqai-yin 
jerge yayuma-yi barimui; masi qurdun yabsiyai; basa qaranidiin 
kememiii “ Il ressemble assez bien au faucon, mais il est trés petit; 
la téte est grande et le corps petit; la pupille de l’oeil est de couleur 
sombre; il prend des choses telles que des cailles et des petits 
oiseaux. I] est trés rapide et vif. On l’appelle aussi Qaranidiin 
(= “ Yeux noirs ”)”. Le mot turwmtai s’entend aussi en turc et il 
est attesté en ture moyen chez KaSyari au sens de “ein Raub- 
vogel” (Brockelmann, Mitteltiirk. Wortschatz, p. 219). (22) 
Tout ce que nous pouvons conclure de ces définitions et descrip- 
tions, c’est que le mot turwmtai désigne un oiseau de proie de 
petite taille, et, 4a mon avis, la traduction qu’en donne Kowalewski: 
“Je male des oiseaux de proie (samec khis¢nykh ptic) — tiercelet ” 


(21) Dictionnaire explicatif mandchou-mongol, identique, je suppose, au 
moins quant aux explications données, au Manju mongyol iigen-i toli bicig 
que Kowalewski donne comme sa source (p. 1888b). 

(22) Le Mukaddimat al-Adab (p. 407b) donne un mot turumtai “ émeril- 
lon ” (kopéik). Dans le document en écriture ouigouro-mongole de 1272 dont 
on trouve la reproduction dans C. H. Tarim, Tarihte Kuirsehri-Giilsehri. Ba- 
bailer-Ahiler-Bektasiler, Istanbul, 1948, nous lisons (p. 120, 1. 36) le nom 
propre de personne Turumtai. Ce mot se rencontre déja comme nom d’homme 
en ture moyen (C. Brockelmann, Mitteltiirkischer Wortschatz, p. 219); il y a 
été signalé aussi comme étant un nom qu’on donne a des esclaves (op. cit., p. 
250). Turumtai (7§#fk 4) est aussi le nom d’un copiste officiel qui, sous les 
Iuen, ensemble avec Li Sin 23, a transcrit le Ma cheu tien wen tsi de Ma 
Tsou-tch’ang FSA ‘#e (K. T. Wu, Chinese Printing under Four Alien Dynas- 
ties, HJAS, 13 [1950], p. 505). 
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et qui a été adoptée par Pelliot, ne peut se justifier. Je préfere 
donc ne pas le traduire. 

A propos des mots Siba’ugan-i turumtai buta-tur goryobasu 
buta aburaju’ui, faisons observer que aburaju’ui, glosé par RIA 
kiou liao iou, est un passé: “a sauvé”’. Un emploi analogue du 
passé, alors que nous attendons le présent, peut s’observer encore 
sporadiquement a présent, p. ex. dans le dicton ordos pempziuit 
pésér t8ily og'tolbo “ si l’on s’entr’aide, avec une corde on coupe 
(m. 4 m.: “on a coupé”) une pierre” (Teztes or. ord., p. 600, 
no. 479; Folk. ord., p. 591). 

Voici donc comment je traduis le passage qui nous occupe: 
“Le signe auquel on reconnaissait la demeure (m. 4 m.: “le signe 
de la demeure ”) était qu’ayant transvasé le lait [de jument], ils 
battaient leur koumys pendant la nuit jusqu’au jour blanchis- 
sant... 

Ses deux fils, Cimbai et Cila’un dirent: ‘Si un turumtai (= nom 
d’un oiseau de proie de petite taille) fait se réfugier un petit 
oiseau dans un buisson, le buisson le sauve (m.am.: “le sauva’’). 
A présent comment peux-tu parler de cette facon 4 celui qui est 
venu 4 nous?’” 


X.— Un jour des voleurs viennent enlever sous les yeux de 
Temiijin et de ses freres leurs huit chevaux qui se trouvaient 
debout prés de leur demeure. Ces huit chevaux, le chroniqueur 
les nomme: 

$90 .. Sirya ayta-tan naiman mori. 

M. Kozin (p. 94) et Pelliot (p. 140) traduisent ces mots, le 
premier par “ vosem’ solovykh merinov ” [“ huit hongres isabelle ’’], 
le second par “ huit chevaux hongres isabelle”. Ces traductions, 
bien que ne faisant pas ressortir la construction de l’original 
mongol, sont correctes. Par contre, celle de M. Haenisch (p.'18) , 
qui a confondu ayta-tan “les hongres”” avec aytatan “ ayant un 
hongre ”, pluriel de aytatai, et traduit en conséquence: “ die acht 
Pferde mit dem silbergrauen Wallach dabei”, est inexacte. (23) 


(23) Le méme contresens avait déja été fait en traduisant le § 77: sirya 
ayta-tan yesiin mori “ die neun Pferde mit dem silbergrauen Wallach ” (Haen- 
isch, p. 14). 
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L’emploie de |’enclitique -tan, rendue dans la traduction inter- 
linéaire par 4, marque du pluriel, est ici le méme qu’au § 183: 
Yegii, Yesiingge, Tuqu-tan yurban ko’iid- “ [ses] trois fils, Yegii, 
Yesiingge et Tuqu.” (24) 

Je traduis les mots en question comme suit: “ Les huit chevaux, 
les hongres isabelle.” 

La traduction chinoise continue a: #7 ABA BAR UE “ Les 
huits hongres blanc terne de Temiijin.” 

1B ts’an pe est pour #84 ts’an pe “ blanc terne ”; mais Sirya 
est “isabelle”. Cf. Mukaddimat al-Adab, p. 336a Sirya morin 
“solovaya losad’” [“cheval isabelle”]; mo. sirya morin id. 
(Kowalewski, p. 1529b); kalm. Saryo “ isabellfarbig” (Kalm. 
Worterb., p. 350a) ; ord. Sarga “isabelle” (Dict. ord., p. 609b) . 


XI.— Le chroniqueur avant de raconter la premiere entrevue 
de Temiijin avec Ong-qan, le chef des Kereyid, nous explique la 
provenance de la pelisse de zibelines noires qu’é cette occasion 
Temiijin offrit en cadeau a l’anda de son pére. 

§96 Senggiir yoroqan-aéa neiijii (25), Keliiren miiren-ii 
teri’iin Biirgi ergi-de nuntuylan ba’uju. Cotan eke-yin sidkiil 
ke’en qara bulwyan daqu abciraju_biile’e. 

Ce passage a été rendu comme suit: 


Kozin (p. 95): “V to vremya kogda uezzali s recki Sangur i raspolozilis’ 
kotev’em na Kelurene u podmytogo vodovorotom yara Burgi-ergi, to Cotan 
podarila Gernogo sobolya dokhu,.v katestve svadebnogo podnoSeniya ee — 
Sidkul’, svekrovi svoei”. [‘ Au temps ou ils partirent [de la rive] du ruisseau 
Sangur et s’établirent dans un camp nomade sur le Keluren prés de |’escarpe- 
ment miné par le tourbillonnement de l’eau [lequel a nom] Burgi-ergi, alors 
Cotan fit cadeau d’une pelisse de zibeline noire laquelle devait servir de présent 
de noces — Sidkul’, qu’on donnait @ la belle-mére (=la mére du gendre ”.] 


(24) Un autre exemple de l’emploi de l’enclitique -tan s’observe au {§ 99: 
Temiijin-tan ké’iid “ Les fils, Tamiijin et les autres” (Pelliot, p. 143), mots 
que MM. Kozin et Haenisch traduisent moins exactement, l’un par “ Temu¢zin 
i drugie rebyata ” [“ Temiijin et les autres enfants ”] (p. 96), et l’autre par 
“ Temudschin und die anderen Kinder” (p. 21-22). Le mss. d’Ulan-batur a 
kébegiid “ fils” au lieu de ké’iid (Kozin, p. 339). Pour l’emploi de J’enclitique 
-tan en ordos, voir Dict. ord., p. 644b; Textes or. ord., p. XXIV. Voir aussi 
W. Kotwicz, Les pronoms dans les langues altaiques, Mémoires de la Com- 
mission Orientaliste N° 24, Krakow, 1936, p. 30. 

(25) Voir note 8. 
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Haenisch (p. 21): “Von dem Bache Sanggur treckten sie fort, um an der 
Quelle des Keluren, am Ufer Burgi, zu lagern. Nun hatte die Mutter Schotan 
als Geschenk fiir die Schwiegermutter einen schwarzen Zobelpelz mitgebracht ”. 

Pelliot (p. 142): “[Temiijin et les siens], transhumant du Sanggiir-qoroqan, 
s’arrétérent et établirent leur camp sur la rive de Biirgi, 4 la source du fleuve 
Kaliirain. [Bérta-iijin] apporta (26) [alors] une pelisse de zibelines noires en 
disant que c’était le présent de noces de [sa] mére Cotan au pére (27) du 
nouveau mari ”. 


Voici quelques remarques concernant ces trois traductions assez 
divergentes. 

Faisons d’abord observer que, dans sa traduction, M. Kozin a 
traduit Keliiren miiren-i teri’iin par “sur le Keluren ”, alors que 
le sens de ces mots est: “ [4] la source du fleuve Keliiren ”. 

Quant 4 la pelisse de zibelines noires, elle avait été apportée 
par Cotan au moment oii celle-ci avait amené sa fille Borte. C’est 
alors que Bérte avait vu pour la premiére fois sa belle-mére 
H6’eliin et qu’elle lui avait offert la pelisse apportée par sa mere. 
Cf. ci-aprés. L’arrivée de Borte, conduite par sa mére, avait eu 
lieu quand H6’eliin campait encore sur le bord du ruisseau 
Senggiir. Voir § 94, vers la fin. C’est ce qu’a bien compris M. 
Haenisch, au contraire des deux autres traducteurs, qui n’ont pas 
compris la maniére dont les événements se sont succédés, et dont 
lun est d’avis que Cotan fit cadeau de la pelisse aprés que 
H6’eliin eut quitté la rive du Senggiir et se fut établie prés du 
Biirgi-ergi (Kozin) , tandis que l’autre affirme que la pelisse fut 
apportée par Borte a la méme époque (Pelliot). Mais d’autre 
part traduire, comme le fait M. Haenisch, “ Mutter Schotan ” 
(28) , c’est faire un contresens. En effet, le mot eke “ mére” ne 
se rapporte pas 4 Cotan, mais désigne la mére du gendre Temiijin, 
la belle-mére de Borte. Ce méme contresens a été fait par Pelliot, 
qui dit: “ [sa] mére Cotan”. M. Kozin a bien compris que eke 
désigne H6’eliin. 

Le présent de noces, qui ici avait été une pelisse de zibelines 
noires, est désigné dans notre texte par le mot Sidkiil, terme qui 


(26) Pelliot écrit en note: Avait apporté? 

(27) Pelliot écrit en note: Mais le pére était mort. 

(28) Le caractére $j doit se lire tch’owo (=éo). Le mss. d’Ulan-batur a 
aussi Cotan (Kozin, p. 338). 
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n’est pas attesté ailleurs, que je sache. II est glosé par — BOG 
RUM i kien koung kou ti li “ cadeau offert au pére et & la mére 
du mari quand [la nouvelle bru] se présente devant eux”. I] 
s’agit évidemment de la premiére entrevue, quand la bru est 
amenée 4 sa nouvelle demeure. Dans le cas présent, comme 
Yesiigei était mort, il ne fallait qu’un seul cadeau. C’est pourquoi 
le pelisse apportée par Cotan et offerte par Bérte 4 H6’eliin est 
dite étre eke-yin sidkiil “le sidkiil destiné a la [belle-] mere ”. 

Je traduis donc le passage qui nous occupe comme suit: “ Trans- 
humant du ruisseau Senggiir, ils s’arréterent établissant leur camp 
a la source du fleuve Keliiren, 4 l’escarpement [ayant nom] Biirgi. 
Cotan avait apporté une pelisse de zibelines noires, disant que 
c’était le Sidkiil destiné & (m. 4 m. “de”) la [belle-] mére 
[Ho’eliin].” (29) 


XII. — Les Merkid, aprés l’enlévement de Borte, s’étaient mis 
a la poursuite de Temiijin. Le suivant a la piste, dit le chroni- 
queur, ils se dirigérent vers le mont Burgan-qaldun. 


$102 Temiijin-ii qoyina-ca Burqan-qaldun-ni yurban-ta 
quévulju eriisiin yadaba. Eyin teyin bulj’asu—iimbii sibar 
berke hoi inu éadqulang moyaiya siryw'asu iilii bolyu berke siyui — 
qgoyina-ca inu dayaju ertisiin yadaju'ui. 

Les trois traducteurs rendent ce passage comme suit: 


(29) Pour les cadeaux consistant en pieces de vétement offerts 4 la famille 
du gendre le jour du mariage, cf. le AE ARIEL Pei lou foung sou de fA 
Siao Ta-heng (fin du XVI° siécle), section JCfiz: “Ensuite elle (=a bru) 
fait une révérence @ ses beaux-parents et aux fréres de son beau-pére. Aprés 
cette cérémonie elle présente un habit 4 chacun d’eux” (H. Serruys, Pei-lou 
fong-sou, Les coutumes des esclaves septentrionaux, MS, X [1945], p. 129). 
Pour une coutume analogue chez les Monguor actuels, voir L. Schram, Le 
mariage chez les T’ou-jen du Kan-sou, Var. Sin., N° 58, p. 67. 

Le cadeau de noces Sidkiil est appelé quelques lignes plus bas emiisgeg, 
fautif pour emiisgel, forme qui est la legon du mss. de Palladius (Haenisch, 
Wichtigsten Textabweichungen, p. 131) et de celui d’Ulan-batur (Kozin, p. 
338). C’est ce dernier mot qui 4 présent désigne chez les Ordos les piéces 
de toile et les piéces de vétement de dimension réduite que la famille du 
jeune homme donne aux parents de la jeune fille et que ceux-ci a leur tour 
distribuent en cadeau aux membres de la famille et aux invités a la noce. 
(Dict. ord., p. 538a, s.v. 6més*yGl) . 
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Kozin (p. 97): “ Po sledam Temuézina trizdy oni obosli Burkhan-khaldun, 
no ne mogli ego poimat’. Metalis’ tuda i syuda, sli po ego sledu po takim 
bolotam, po takoi éaSée, éto sytomu zmeyu i ne propolzti. Odnako izlovit’ 
ego vse Ze ne smogli.” [“Sur les traces de Temiijin ils firent trois fois le 
tour du Burkhan-khaldun, mais ils ne purent le saisir. Ils se jetérent de ce 
cété-la et de ce cdté-ci, suivirent ses traces dans de tels marais et un tel 
fourré que méme un serpent repu n’aurait pu se glisser 4 travers. Mais le 
saisir, ils ne le purent absolument pas ”.] 

Haenisch (p. 22): ‘‘ Auf der Suche hinter Temudschin her umkreisten sie 
dreimal den Burhan chaldun, konnten ihn, den Temudschin, aber nicht 
fangen. Einmal hier, einmal da mussten sie ausweichen und in den Sumpf, das 
Walddickicht und den Morastboden bohrten sie sich ein, aber es ging nicht 
weiter. Im dichten Gestriipp vermochten sie auch nicht ihm zu folgen und 
ihn zu kriegen.” 

Pelliot (p. 144): “Sur les derriéres de Tamiijin, ils firent par trois fois le 
tour du Burgan-qaldun, mais ne réussirent pas 4 le saisir. Qu’ils s’élangassent 
tout droit ici ou 14 ou qu’é la maniére d’un serpent repu ils se glissassent par 
les fondriéres boueuses ou les bois difficiles, (30) ils n’y parvenaient pas, et a 
suivre les fourrés difficiles en arriére de lui, ils ne réussissaient pas & le saisir.” 


Aucune de ces trois traductions n’est correcte, mais celle de 
M. Kozin est de loin la moins imparfaite. 

En traduisant ce texte il faut se rappeler que la langue de 
l’Hist. secr. est caractérisée par une grande liberté de construc- 
tion, la rapprochant sous certains rapports de la langue journa- 
liere telle qu’elle est encore parlée de nos jours et qu’en maint 
endroit on y observe des parenthéses coupant la phrase en deux. 
(31) Nous en avons déja rencontré un exemple dans un passage 
du § 83. Le présent passage nous en montre un nouvel exemple. 
Nous y voyons une parenthése qui s’ouvre avec les mots timbii 
Sibar et se ferme apres berke Siyui. Cette parenthése constitue 
en elle-méme une phrase nominale sans copule dont le prédicat 
est berke siywi. L’auteur y décrit les difficultés que présentait le 
terrain et qui furent cause que les Merkid n/’arrivérent pas & 
mettre la main sur Temiijin. 

Je traduis le passage comme suit: “ Faisant par trois fois le 
tour du Burgan-qaldun 4 la poursuite de Temiijin, ils ne purent le 


(30) Pelliot écrit en note: J’ai suivi la traduction chinoise, mais c’est plutét 
Tamiijin qui fait cela; le bul ji’uldaba du § 103 le suggérerait aussi. 

(31) Cf. § 90 Nékér ci ende bayi. Bi— sirya ayta-tan tede bui — hiildejii 
yarsuyai “ Compagnon, tiens-toi ici. Quant 4 moi, —les hongres isabelle sont 
ceux-la — [les] chassant devant moi je sortirai.” 
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saisir. Comme, tantét dans ce sens-ci, tantét dans ce sens-la, ils 
s’écartaient [de la direction suivie,|— [car] ses (=du Burgan- 
qaldun) fonds vaseux ow l’on s’engloutit et [ses] bois malaisés 
constituent une forét [tellement] difficile que si un serpent repu 
voulait s’y glisser il ne le pourrait — tout en étant a ses trousses 
ils ne purent le saisir ”. 

Aucun des trois traducteurs ne semble s’étre apercu que le 
pronom inu suivant les mots iimbii sibar berke hoi se rapporte au 
mont Burgan-qaldun. 

Quant aux mots éadqulang moyaiya Sirywasu iilii bolyu qui 
déterminent les mots berke Siyui et que seul M. Kozin a bien 
traduits, on peut les rapprocher d’un passage du § 80 (vers la fin) : 
Tere amasar béglen unaysan qodiliy-un tediii Cayan kiirii horéin 
yarbasu (32) iilii bolyu modud-i sumuci kituyai-[ba}r-yan (33) 
hoytori’ad .. . “tout autour de ce roc blanc grand comme une 
tente lequel était tombé bloquant l’issue, ayant coupé avec son 
couteau 4 tailler les fléches les arbustes [poussés tellement dru] 
que si on avait voulu passer on ne l’aurait pu...” (34) 


(32) La transcription chinoise a fautivement le caractére 4H, ie pour F, 
pa (=ba). 

(38) Ici la transcription chinoise a kituyai-riyan, le caractére 2, pa (= ba) 
étant tombé. 

(34) Ce passage a été traduit comme suit par les trois traducteurs: 

Kozin (p. 92): “TI prinyalsya srezat’ svoim nozom dlya o¢inki strel, srezat’ 
derev’ya, kotorye ne davali prokhoda, okruzaya tot belyi valun, veliéinoi s 
yurtu, ¢to svalilsya otkuda-to i zaslonil prokhod.” [“Et il se mit 4 couper 
avec son couteau 4 tailler les fléches, les arbres qui ne permettaient pas le 
passage, entourant ce roc blanc aussi grand qu’une tente, lequel était tombé 
de quelque part et bouchait le passage.”’] 

Haenisch (p. 16): “Er umging den weissen Steinblock, der, so gross wie 
ein Zelt, als Sperre vor den Auslass gefallen war, und schnitt beim Heraus- 
kommen die hindernden Baiume mit seinem Pfeilschnitzmesser weg.” 

Pelliot (p. 187): “Tl voulut sortir en contournant ce roc blanc pareil 4 une 
tente qui était tombé 4 l’issue et la bloquait, mais n’y réussit pas. [Alors] il 
coupa les arbres avec son couteau 4a tailler les fleches . . .” 

Concernant ce texte il faut faire observer que le mot horéin, qui est glosé 
JHA tcheou wei, ne signifie pas “ entourant ” ou “ contournant ”, mais “ tout 
autour de”, ce qui d’ailleurs est le sens qu’a la glose chinoise. Cf. mo. oréin 
“autour de”. Cf. aussi le texte correspondant du mss. d’Ulan-batur tel que 
nous le trouvons transcrit par M. Kozin (p. 334): tere yosiliy-un tediii éayan 
giirii-yin oréin biikii yarbasu, iilii bolyu modun-i sumuci kituya-ber oytaciju. 
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Je transcris timbii “ dans laquelle on s’enfonce ” (boue) parce 
que le mss. d’Ulan-batur a embii (Kozin, p. 339). Cf. ? mo. 
embiiri- “ s’écrouler ” (Kowalewski, p. 218a) . 


XIII. — Temiijin descend du Burqan-qaldun et dit comment, 
grace 4 la montagne qui I’a protégé, il a pu échapper sain et sauf 
a la poursuite des Merkid. 

$103 ... Qo’ayéin eke-yi solangya bolju sonosyu-yin tula, 
unen bolju iijegii-yin tula, biidiin beye-yen burwudun, bugiya 
moritu buyu-yin horum horumlaju, buryasun ger gerlen Burqan 
de’ere yarula’a. Burqan-qaldun-a b@’esiin-~i tediii amin-iyan 
buljvuldaba bi. yaycaqan amin-iyan qayiralan, yayca moritu 
qandayai-yin horum horumlaju,. qalyasun ger gerlen Qaldun 
de’ere yarula’a bi. Qaldun-burqan-a qaréa-yin tediii amin-iyan 
qalqalaydaba je bi. 

Ce passage a été traduit comme suit: 


Kozin (p. 98 — trad. en prose) : “ Blagodarya tomu, éto u matuski Khoakhéin 
slukh takoi, budto ona obraSéaetsya v krota, a zrenie takoe, budto ona 
obraSéaetsya v khor’ka, ya, v begstve i8¢a spasen’ya svoemu gruznomu telu, 
verkhom na neuklyuzem kone, bredya olen’imi brodami, otdykhaya (sooru- 
zaya) v SalaSe iz ivovykh vetvei vzobralsya na (goru) Burkhan. 

Na Burkhan-khaldune spas ya (otsrocil) vmeste s vami Zizn’ svoyu, podob- 
nuyu (Zizni) vsi (ili: Burkhan-khaldunom izblevana .. .) 

Zaleya odnu lis’ (edinstvenno) Zizn’ svoyu, na odnom-edinstvennom kone, 
bredya losinymi brodami, otdykhaya (gorodya) v SalaSe iz vetvei, vzobralsya 
podobnaya (zizni) lastocki ”. [“ Grace au fait que chez la petite mere Khoakéin 
louie est telle qu’on dirait qu’elle s’est métamorphosée en taupe, et la vue 
est telle qu’on dirait qu’elle s’est métamorphosée en putois, dans la fuite j’ai 


Malgré la ponctuation fautive —la virgule doit étre placée aprés le mot biiki 
—il est clair que les mots Cayan giirii-yin oréin biikii déterminent le mot 
modun au méme titre que les mots yarbasu iilii bolyu et qu’il faut traduire: 
“coupant avec un couteau a tailler les fléches les arbustes qui étaient tout 
autour de ce roc blanc aussi grand qu’une tente et [qui avaient poussé telle- 
ment dru] qui si on avait voulu passer on ne |’aurait pu.” L’emploi du mot 
horéin dans notre texte est donc le méme que dans § 57 saylayar modun 
horcin . . . debseba “ ils dansérent autour de ]’Arbre rameux ”. 

Au mots tere amasar bodglen unaysan . . . hoytori’ad de la transcription 
chinoise correspondent dans la version continue les mots ##3E44 O-F- Aix 
ROAR . FAR Ri JI Hi BA “ avec un couteau & tailler les fléches il coupa en s’y 


ouvrant un passage les arbustes [croissant] 4 cété du roc qui bouchait l’issue ”. 
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cherché salut pour mon lourd corps, mont¢ sur un cheval maladroit, me 
trainant par les gués ow passent les cerfs, me reposant (construisant) dans 
une hutte de branches de saule je suis monté sur (la montagne) Burkhan. 

Sur le Burkhan-khaldun j’ai sauvé (prolongé) ensemble avec vous ma vie 
semblable (& la vie) d’un pou (ou bien: Par le Burkhan-khaldun fut vomie 
[ma vie]) . 

Prenant en pitié mon unique vie (uniquement), sur un unique cheval me 
trainant par les gués ot passent les élans, me reposant (enclosant) dans une 
hutte de branches je suis monté sur le Khaldun. Par le Burkhan-khaldun fut 
protégée (comme par un bouclier) ma vie semblable (a la vie) d’une 
hirondelle ”.] 

Haenisch (p. 23): ‘“ Weil die alte Cho’achtschin wie ein IItis héren, weil 
sie wie ein Fuchs sehen konnte, bin ich auf den Burhan entkommen, um mein 
eigenes Leben zu retten und, nur mir Halfter und Pferd mich auf Hirschpfaden 
durchwindend, mir eine Ulmenhiitte zu bauen. Durch den Burhan chaldun ist 
mir mein Leben, wie das einer Laus, bewahrt worden. Auf den Chaldun bin 
ich entkommen, um mein alleiniges Leben zu schonen und, mit einem einzigen 
Pferde auf dem Pfade eines Elches mich durchwindend, mir eine Hiitte aus 
Weidenruten zu bauen. Durch den Chaldun Burhan ist mir mein Leben, wie 
ein Dreck, beschiitzt worden ”. 

Pelliot (p. 145): “ Parce que, pour l’ouie, Qo’aqéin-ika est un putois, parce 
que, pour la vue, elle est une martre, j’ai pu faire échapper mon corps tout 
entier; avec mon cheval entravé, j’ai cheminé par les sentiers des cerfs; je suis 
monté sur le Burqan[-qaldun] et je me suis fait une hutte avec des branches 
de saule; sur le Burgan-qaldun, 4 la maniére d’un pou, il m’a fallu courir ¢a 
et 14 pour ma vie. Seul, chérissant ma vie, avec un seul cheval j’ai cheminé 
par les sentiers des élans; je suis monté sur le Qaldun et je me suis fait une 
hutte avec des brindilles d’osier; sur le Qaldun-burqan, 4 la maniére d’un 
écureuil il m’a fallu préserver ma vie ”. 


Comme on le voit, les trois traductions sont assez divergentes. 
Faisons d’abord quelques remarques sur quelques mots et expres- 
sions du texte mongol. 

Les mots solangya et iinen ont été rendus par M. Kozin par 
“taupe ” et “ putois ”, par M. Haenisch par “ IItis ” et “ Fuchs ”, 
tandis que Pelliot les traduit par “ putois” et “martre”. Ces 
diverses traductions sont incorrectes. (35) Le mot solangya 
est en effet glosé 3 UR howang chou lang “ belette ”, et malgré 
que Kowalewski traduise le mot par “ putois, (36) martre de 
Sibérie ” (p. 140la) et que l’ordos connaisse le mot au sens de 


(35) Dans son Worterb. zu MNT M. Haenisch avait rendu correctement 
les deux mots, le premier par “ Wiesel” (p. 185) et le second par “ Hermelin 
(p. 164). 

(36) “ Putois” est aussi la signification que donne 4 ce mot le I iu du 
Teng t’an pi kiou (section BR ). 


” 
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“tamias, espéce d’écureuil 4 robe rayée” (Dict. ord., p. 582a: 
solongo) , il faut se tenir 4 la glose, d’autant plus qu’en kalmouk 
< 


le mot signifie aussi “ belette ” (Kalm. Worterb., p. 330b: solygo 
< 


“das gelbe Wiesel”). Quant au mot dimen, il est glosé par 
$25 in chou “ martre blanche, hermine ”, et le I iw du Teng t’an 
pi kiou (section #F4) se sert du méme mot sous la forme iineng 
pour rendre in chou “ hermine ”, signification 4 laquelle il faut 
se tenir ici & cause de la glose, bien qu’on trouve p. ex. dans le 
Mongyol nanggiyad iisiig-iin toli bicig (Pékin, 1928) tine traduit 
par 585% sao chou “ espéce de putois ”. 

Le mot biidiin, glosé par # pen “ propre ” a été traduit correcte- 
ment par M. Haenisch. (37) M. Kozin en le traduisant par 
“ gruznyi ” l’a probablement confondu avec mo. bidiigiin, biidiigiin 
“ gros, épais ”, tandis que Pelliot en le rendant par “ tout entier ” 
l’a pris pour biitiin “ entier ”. 

MM. Kozin et Haenisch rendent les mots bugiya moritu respec- 
tivement par “monté sur un cheval maladroit” et “nur mit 
Halfter und Pferd ”. Ces deux traductions sont incorrectes. Celle 
de Pelliot “ avec mon cheval entravé” ne constitue pas un con- 
tresens, mais ne rend pas tout a fait le mongol. Le mot bugiya 
(< *bugiya) est glosé par *a®BRFERG kiang cheng pan ti “a qui, 
au moyen de la longe, on a entravé la partie inférieure des jambes 
[de devant]”. Nous avons donc ici le nomen imperfecti d’un 
verbe *bugi- “ au moyen de la longe entraver la partie inférieure 
des jambes de devant (d’un cheval pour l’empécher de s’éloigner 
trop quand on le lache)”’. Ce verbe est un dérivé — avec suffixe 
de dérivation zéro — du substantif bugi attesté au § 280 de |’Hist. 
secr. au sens de #ii cheng “ corde”. Il faut donc traduire les mots 
bugiya moritu par “ayant un cheval entravé au moyen de la 
longe qui liait ensemble les jambes de devant, au dessus du 
paturon ”. Quant a la forme bugiya, cf. supra § 82 bariya. 

Le mot buryasun, que le mongol écrit et les dialectes vivants 
connaissent au sens de “ saule des dunes, osier ”’, est glosé ici Rett 


(37) Je lis biidiin, avec i, d’aprés le mss. d’Ulan-batur (Kozin, p. 340). Le 
SERN AHAKAC Ta ta kouan lai wen, qui fait partie du Houa i i iw conservé a 
Toky6, écrit de méme avec ii. Voir f. 6 biidiin ui, traduisant ALT pen wei. 
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iu t’iao “mince branche ou scion d’orme”. A rapprocher 
Mukaddimat al-Adab, p. 237b moduni buryasun “ vetv’ dereva” 
[“ branche d’arbre”]; m. hirédrdsa yaruysan buryasun “ vetv’, 
vyrossaya iz kornevis¢a dereva” [“jet issu du rhizome d’un 
arbre ”’]. 

Les mots buryasun (qalyasun) ger gerlen ont été traduits 
inexactement par les trois traducteurs. En effet le verbe gerle-, 
dérivé de ger “ maison”, ne signifie pas, comme ils l’ont pensé, 
“ construire une maison ”, mais “ faire servir de maison; employer 
en guise de maison”, au méme titre que p. ex. le verbe derele-, 
dérivé de dere “ oreiller ” ne veut pas dire “ fabriquer un oreiller ”, 
mais “ faire servir d’oreiller; employer en guise d’oreiller”. I 
faut donc traduire: “d’une maison en minces branches d’orme 
(minces branches de saule fendues) faisant ma demeure ”’. 

Du mot galyasun glosé MEAOME p’ouo k’ai liou t’iao “ minces 
branches de saule fendues ”, on peut rapprocher le mo. galyasu 
“ une piéce, un morceau ” (Kowalewski, 797a) ainsi que l’expres- 
sion ordos mupu xalgapasu “ copeaux ”. 

Le mot gandayai, que la traduction interlinéaire glose par 
% cheou ming “nom d’une béte sauvage” a été traduit par les 
trois traducteurs par “élan”. Il semble bien que ce soit 1a la 
vraie signification du mot. Le Qayan-u bicigsen manju tigen-ii 
toli biéig, vol. 19, f. 108 r-v, décrit le gandayai comme suit; Buyu- 
yin nam. Beye yeke; mundayan-dur bokii bui; qoyulai-yin doura 
moncoy-tur adali arasu bui; kiijiigii oqor; toluyai-yin eber qabtayai 
6rgen “ Il appartient 4 la famille des cervidés. Le corps est grand; 
sur le garrot il y a une bosse; sous le gosier il y a un fanon (m. 4m. 
“de la peau’) qui ressemble 4 un monéoy (= touffe de fils rouges 
qu’on pend sur le poitrail des chevaux en guise d’ornement) ; le 
cou est court; les cornes de la téte sont plates et larges ”. (38) 

Qaréa. Ce mot, dont la traduction chinoise a été omise, a été 
rendu de trois fagons différentes par les traducteurs. M. Kozin 
s’appuyant sur le mss. d’Ulan-batur, qui a ici gariyacin tediit 
“ de la grandeur d’une hirondelle ” (cf. Kozin, p. 340) , a vu dans 


(38) Le Qayan-u biéigsen manju mongyol kitad iisiig yurban jiiil-iin 
ayalyu neyilegsen toli biéig, chap. 30, f. 7v, traduit qandayai par HbR 
k’an ta han (< mandchou). Le Ts’eu iuen, qui écrit | | 3 , identifie ce 
cervidé avec le PGARHR((R) seu pou siang. 
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garéa un mot signifiant “hirondelle”, et cela probablement 
d’autant plus volontiers qu’un mot qgaréa a ce sens en ¢ayatai 
(Kalm. Worterb., p. 168b, s.v. xaratsd) ; M. Haenisch en tradui- 
sant par “ Dreck ” semble avoir songé 4 un dérivé de yar- “ sortir”, 
tandis que Pelliot en rendant le mot par “ écureuil ” s’est inspiré 
du garju keremii “ écureuil gris-foncé ” de Kowalewski (p. 850a) . 
Le mot qaréa, qui en éayatai signifie “ hirondelle ”, se retrouve 
transcrit "852% ha-eul-tch’a dans le Ate Pei lou i iu de 
Védition ming du Teng t’an pi kiou et y traduit le mot #52 ien 
eul “hirondelle”. Voir section R@&PY. (39) Le Mukaddimat 
al-Adab donne au mot qaréa le sens de “ sauterelle” (p. 406a) , 
et, comme le contexte et le parallélisme suggérent de voir dans 
garcéa un mot désignant un insecte, j’ai adopté pour ce mot le 
sens fourni par cette derniére source. 

Pour l’expression bd’esiin-ii (qaréa-yin) tediii amin “ vie qui 
[n’] est [qu’] autant qu’un pou (qu’une sauterelle) = qui n’est 
rien”, cf. § 111 goryosun-u tediii amin “ vie qui [n’] est [qu’] 
autant qu’une crotte de mouton ”’. 

Je traduis le passage qui nous occupe comme suit: “ Parce que 
mére Qo’aycin entend comme une belette et parce qu’elle voit 
comme une hermine (m. 4 m.: “ devenant belette entend, devenant 
hermine voit ”) , échappant quant 4 ma propre personne, avec un 
cheval entravé au moyen de la longe cheminant par les sentiers des 
cerfs, d’une maison en minces branches d’orme faisant ma demeure, 
je suis monté sur le Burqan. Par le Burqan-qaldun, quant 4 ma 
vie, qui [n’Jest [qu’]autant qu’un pou, j’ai pu échapper. Prenant en 
pitié ma tout unique vie, avec un seul cheval cheminant par les 
sentiers des élans, d’une maison en minces branches de saule 
fendues faisant ma demeure, je suis monté sur le Qaldun. Par 
le Qaldun-burqan, quant 4 ma vie, qui [n’Jest [qu’]autant qu’une 
sauterelle, j’ai été protégé ”. 


(39) L’édition ts’ing du Teng t’an pi kiow donne au vocabulaire Pei lou 
z iu le titre de I iu tout court, le terme pei lou “ barbares du Nord ” étant 
tabou sous les Ts’ing. Dans ce I iu, qaréa est transcrit fautivement par 
WAGE ha eul i. Le dernier caractére doit probablement étre corrigé en 


3% tch’a. 
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XIV.— Temiijin s’étant vu ravir sa femme Borte par les 
Merkid, se rend, accompagné de ses deux fréres Qasar et Belgiitei, 
chez Ong-qan pour demander qu’il l’aide a recouvrer sa femme. 


I] dit: 


§104 ...Turban Merkid-te genen biikiii-tiir irejii eme 
ko’ti-ben dauliju abdaba. Qan ecige minu eme koi aburaju 
Ogttigei ke’en ireba ba. 

Ces paroles de Temiijin ont été traduites comme suit: 


Kozin (pp. 98-99): “ Vnezapno napali na nas tri Merkita i polonili Zen i 
detei. Ya prisel prosit’ tebya, khan i otec, spasti moikh Zen i detei”. [“A 
l’improviste les trois Merkit se sont jetés sur nous et ont fait prisonniers les 
femmes et les enfants. Je suis venu te demander, khan et pére, de délivrer mes 
femmes et enfants ”.] 

Haenisch (p. 24): “Von den drei Merkit sind wir unversehens iiberrascht 
und unserer Frauen und Kinder beraubt worden. Wir kommen mit der Bitte: 
O, mein k6niglicher Vater, verschaffe uns unsere Frauen und Kinder wieder! ” 

Pelliot (p. 147): “Les Trois Markit sont venus a l’improviste nous piller 
et ma femme a été prise. Et nous sommes venus en disant: Que le gan mon 
pere sauve et rende [ma] femme ”. 


Ces paroles Turban Merkid-te, etc. sont dites par Temiijin et, 
bien que ses fréres Qasar et Belgiitei soient venus avec lui, c’est 
a lui seul qu’est adressée la réponse d’Ong-qan: bi niddni (40) 


(40) Bien que plus d’un siécle se soit écoulé depuis que la lettre d’Aryun 
a Philippe le Bel (1289) a été publiée une premiére fois par Abel-Rémusat, 
le premier mot de la cinquiéme ligne n’a jusqu’a présent été lu et expliqué 
correctement par aucun des traducteurs de ce document. Tous ceux qui avant 
M. Haenisch se sont occupés de cette lettre ont lu le mot en question nmduni, 
l'interprétant en namduni. Quant au sens qu’ils y attachérent, d’aucuns y 
virent un datif de la Ire personne du singulier, d’autres, tout en maintenant 
dans leur transcription de la lettre la lecture nmduni, mirent en doute cette 
explication et se demandérent s’il ne fallait pas lire manduni et traduire “a 
nous ” ou si on n’avait pas affaire 4 un adverbe de temps signifiant “ naguére, 
il y a peu de temps, récemment ” (Voir W. Kotwicz, En marge des lettres 
des il-khans de Perse retrouvées par Abel-Rémusat, Collectanea Orientalia, 
Nr. 4, 1933, pp. 9, 24-25; Quelques mots encore sur les lettres des il-khans de 
Perse retrouvées, etc., Coll. Orient., Nr. 10, 1936, pp. 20-21; S. A. Kozin, 
Yazyk pervogo perioda istorii mongol’skoi literatury, Bull. de V'Acad. des 
Sciences de l’URSS, classe des sciences sociales, 1935, pp. 478-479, 486-487) . 
Dans son travail Zu den Briefen der mongolischen Il-khane Argun und Oljeitii 
an den Kénig Philipp den Schénen von Frankreich (1289 u. 1305), Oriens, 
vol. II, Nr. 2, 1949, M. Haenisch propose une nouvelle lecture: nmdoni (op. 
cit., p. 221) et traduit le mot par “im vorigen Jahr ”, le tenant pour un terme 
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cimada ese’ii iigiilele’e, etc. “ Ne t’ai-je pas dit l’année derniére? ”, 
etc. Temiijin n’ayant pas encore de fils, les mots eme k0’ii m. a m.: 
“femme — fils” sont 4 traduire par “femme” et désignent ici 
Borte seule. La traduction de Pelliot est donc correcte. Dzail- 
leurs cet endroit-ci n’est pas le seul ot l’expression eme k0’ii, 
eme ko’tin soit l’équivalent de eme “femme” tout court. Ainsi 
nous lisons au § 183 Qasar eme ko’ii-ben Yegii, Yesiingge, Tuqu- 
tan yurban ko’iid-iyen Ong-qan-tur gejii “ Qasar, laissant chez 
Ong-qan sa femme et ses trois fils Yegii, Yesiingge et Tuqu ”. 


correspondant au mot qui dans I’Hist. secr., §§ 104, 265 et le Houa i i iu, IIb, 
@r est transcrit RAYE ni-touo-ni et glosé $246 k’iu nien “’an dernier”. M. 
Haenisch a indubitablement raison en rapprochant les deux mots, seulement 
le mot de la lettre d’Aryun ne peut, 4 mon avis, étre autrement lu que ngdiini 
et il faut renoncer 4 une lecture, soit nmduni, soit nmdoni. On s’en con- 
vaincra aisément si d’une part on compare la facgon dont est tracé le groupe 
gt dans le mot dgtejii de la ligne 20, et si d’autre part on tient compte du 
fait que dans aucun mot de notre document comportant un m le trait descen- 
dant de cette lettre ne vient toucher 4 une des lettres suivantes, si ce n’est 
dans les mots gamsay-a de la ligne 11 et kemebei de la ligne 17, dans lesquels 
il rejoint respectivement le s et le b, ce qui évidemment est di a la forme 
méme de ces deux lettres, la premiére ayant une pointe et la seconde un 
renflement qui débordent tous les deux a droite l’axe du mot. Ce qu’on a pris 
pour un m ne peut étre qu’un g. J’interpréte ngdiini en nigdiini (cf. jrly pour 
jarliy dans les monuments iuen, les mémoires du Ta ta kouan lai wen, etc., 
et mo. tngri pour tengri) , que je tiens pour une autre forme du mot de | ’Hist. 
secr. et du Houa 2 7 iu cité plus haut, lequel en conséquence je lis non nidoni 
mais nidéni (<*nidiini). L’alternance gd ~ d, bien qu’étant rare n’est pas 
inconnue en mongol. Ainsi on a en ordos wiGDere- ~ wiwDere- “avoir une 
rechute” (cf. mo. tigdere-, Hist. secr. [§ 204] hiigdere- id.); k‘wepwgwr ~ 
k‘wpwguir “voité”; Bagpagar ~ Babagar “de petite taille, trapu ”; Bagpd 
~Bapa id. Voir Dict. ord., respectivement pp. 750b, 434ab, 41b, 42a, 44a. 
Pour i > 6, cf. Hist. secr., § 31 et Houa 7 i iu, I 8v. edd’e “a présent ” en 
regard de mo. ediige id. 

Le mot pour “1’an dernier ” est en ordos nivonon (Dict. ord., p. 492a). La 
prononciation avec o s’explique par le fait que néDonon est une crase pour 
*nipdni (<niviini) on (cf. Houa 2 i iu II b, Tv nidéni hon “lan dernier”) , 
l’adjonction de on (<hon) “année” ayant, par assimilation, fait passer le 
mot 4 la classe postérieure, comme c’est arrivé aussi dans la forme (R2-UR FE 
(ni-ta-ni houang) nidani hong (<*nidéni hon) que nous trouvons dans le 
Tcheu iuen i iu (voir section FR4¢PY cheu ling men). Le terme du I iu du 
Teng t’an pi kiou pour k’iw nien “\’an dernier” est £REFATA A (ni-tu-nu 
houo-wen) nidiinii hon (voir section chew ling men). Le premier mot y 
présente une assimilation analogue a celle que nous venons de constater dans 
ord. nivon (on), Tcheu iuen i iw nidani (hong) et que nous voyons aussi dans 
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Ici nous voyons que MM. Kozin et Haenisch ont bien traduit, 
tandis que la traduction de Pelliot est incorrecte: “On brosil u 
Van-khana svoyu Zenu i troikh synovei — Egu, Esunke i Tukhu ”. 
(“Il (= Khasar) abandonna chez Van-khan sa femme et ses trois 
fils — Egu, Esunke et Tukhu” (Kozin, p. 139); “Chasar, der 
unter Zuriicklassung seiner Frau und seiner drei Sohne Yegu, 
Yesungge und Tuchu ” (Haenisch, p. 71) ; “ Qasar, abandonnant 
chez Ong-qan femmes et fils; [en particulier] ses trois fils Yagii, 
YAasiinggé et Tuqu” (Pelliot, p. 194). 

L’expression eme ko’ii de VHist. secr. correspond a ord. 
e“yener k'iti*yet m. & m.: “femme —enfants”, qui s’entend 
fréquemment au sens de “ femme ” (Dict. ord., p. 233a) . 

Les associations de mots ou mots-couples (41) dans le genre 
de l’expression qui nous occupe s’entendent trés souvent. dans cer- 
tains dialectes, p. ex. en ordos, et dans la langue de |’Hist. secr. eme 
ko’ n’est pas le seul exemple de ce phénoméne. Ainsi nous 


les formes données par Kowalewski (p. 658a) , lesquelles sont toutes des formes 
dialectales: nidun (an jil) , nidon(on jil) > nidono (jil)' “ année passée.” Ces 
formes sortent toutes de *nidiini on (jil). Cf. kalm. nidnn dail “ das vorige 
Jahr” (Kalm. Worterb., p. 278a); ord. Donon vzil “l'année passée” (Dict. 
ord., p. 379a). Cf. aussi les différentes formes données par M. Rudnev dans 
ses Materialy po govoram vostoénoi Mongolii, S‘ Petersbourg, 1911, p. 110: 
jastu viodnéy; aru-goréin %ddnon dil; ongniud nidandn; bouriat-selenge et 
bour.-alar nodnin. Cette derniére forme semble étre une forme métathétique 
de *nidnon. 

Comme nous venons de le voir, a coté de niponon l’ordos a encore la forme 
wonon. Pour n initial ~ zéro, cf. mo. niéu- “ retourner, éviter ” (Kowalewski, 
p. 664b) en regard de Hist. secr. § 113 iéu- “se retirer, retourner”, ord. 
i‘ts‘a- “se retirer devant quelqu’un par peur de lui”; mo. nebte “ d’outre en 
outre” (Kowalewski, p. 632b), ord. nexs‘t‘e id. (Dict. ord., p. 487b), kalm. 
nept? “durch” en regard de kalm. ipt? (Kalm. Worterb., p. 275a), etc. De 
iponon on peut rapprocher la forme monguor spandy “|’année passée (Dict. 
mongr.-fr., p. 332) sortant de *ipani on < wdni on. Cf. plus haut la forme 
nidani hong du Tchew iuen i iu. 

A propos du mot nidéni du § 265 de |’Hist. secr. il faut faire observer que, 
malgré la traduction interlinéaire k’tu nien “1’an dernier”, il y a le sens de 
“ autrefois ”. Aussi la version continue se contente ici de rendre les mots 
nidéni .. . ¢i iigiileriin par [RB ni ts’eng chouo “ tu as dit ”. C’est pourquoi 
MM. Haenisch et Kozin traduisent l’un “Vor Jahren” (p. 133), l’autre 
“nekogda” (p. 190). 

(41) C’est ainsi que les nomme Pelliot dans Les formes avec et sans q- 
(k-) initial en turc et en mongol, TP, XX XVII [1944], p. 75. 
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trouvons aux §§ 189, 227, 246, 278 yar kél “ mains — pieds ” = 
“mains ”; au § 196 yasu hiisii “os — cheveux ” = “os”; au § 214 
nokor se’iider “ compagnon — ombre ” = “ compagnon ”; au § 224 
ula’a giiéii “ cheval réquisitionné servant de monture — force ” = 
“cheval réquisitionné servant de monture”; § 277 tige dau 
“ paroles — sons ” = “ paroles ”’, etc., etc. 

Je traduis le passage en question comme suit: “Par les Trois 
Merkid, comme ils vinrent alors que nous n’y pensions pas, ma 
femme a été ravie et enlevée. Nous sommes venus disant: Que 
mon pére le qan sauve et [me] rende [ma] femme! ” 


XV.— Paroles de Jamuya 4 Qasar et Belgiitei & propos des 
trois chefs merkid Toyto’a, Dayir-usun et Qa’atai-Darmala, qui 
avaient enlevé Borte, la femme de Temiijin: 


§105 ... Edd’e tere gélme dab3iqui-tur ko’iirge-yin da’u 
bolyaju kékideg Toyto’a Bu’ura-ke’er-e bui je. Dabéitu qor darbal- 
jaqui-tur dayiji[y|ci Dayir-usun edéd’e Orgon Selengge qoyar-un 
[ja’ura] (42) Talqun-aral-a bui je. Qamqa’ulsun keyiskiii-tiir 
qara hoi temecegci Qa’atai-Darmala edé’e Qaraji-ke’er-e bui je. 
Edo’e bida dotelen Kilyo-miiren-ni kinggiis — saqal bayan esen 
atuyai — sal huyaju oroya. Tere kékideg Toyto’a-yin eriige de’ere 
inu oroju erkin e’ede inu embiirii da’ariju eme k0o’iin inu eciiltele 
hauluya. Qutuy e’ede inu quyuru da’ariju qotola ulus-i inu 
qo’osun boltala ha’uluya. 

Voici comment est rendu ce passage chez les trois traducteurs: 

Kozin (p. 101.—trad. en prose): “ Teper’, kogda u nas pokhlopyvayut 
éepraki (popony), kogda gremyat u nas barabany, zadira i trus Togtoga 
nakhoditsya, dolzno byt’, v stepi Buura. Teper’, kogda u nas volnuyutsya 
dlinnotetivnye luki, voyaka Dair-Usun nakhoditsya, dolzno byt’, na ostrove 
Talkhun-aral, u sliyan’ya Orkhona i Selengi. Teper’, kogda po vetru razve- 
vaetsya Zeltyi polyn’ (perekati-pole) , poskoree pospeSayuS¢ii v les, Khaatai- 
Darmala nakhoditsya, dolzno byt’, v stepi Kharaézi. Teper’, kogda napryamik 
my poidem poperek reki Khilkho— pust’ v eto vremya budut bogaty i 


(42) La transcription chinoise laisse un blanc entre les mots goyar-un et 
talqun. Je restitue le mot tombé en ja’ura comme I’ont fait MM. Haenisch 
et Kozin, le premier se basant sur la version continue qui porte -jfij (= 
qoyar-un ja’ura) et le second en outre sur le mss. d’Ulan-batur qui a goyar- 
un jayura (Cf. Kozin, p. 342). 
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blagopolutny ikh borody! — My, svyazav ploty, pereidem. U togo bespeénogo 
Togtogaya, obruSivSsis’ na nego pryamo ¢erez dymovoe otverstie, na samoe 
poéetnoe u nego naletim i vprakh sokrusim. ZenSéin i detei v polon vsekh 
zaberem; samoe svyatoe u nego nogami potoptem, ves’ narod do konca 
istrebim!’ [“ A présent, quand claquent nos chabraques, quand roulent nos 
tambours, le querelleur et poltron Togtoga se trouve probablement dans la 
steppe Buura. A présent, quand s’agitent nos arcs 4 longues cordes, le guerrier 
Dair-usun se trouve probablement 4 l’ile Talkhun-aral, au confluent de |’Orkhon 
et de la Selenga. A présent quand I’absinthe jaune (érynge) est emportée par 
le vent, rapidement se hatant vers la forét, Khaatai-Darmala sans doute se 
trouve dans la steppe Kharaji. A présent, quand allant tout droit nous 
traverserons le riviére Khilkho — puissent a l]’époque présente leurs pieds-de- 
veau étre riches et fortunés! — ayant noué avec eux des radeaux, nous pas- 
serons. Chez ce négligent Togtoga, tombant sur lui tout droit 4 travers 
louverture par ou sort la fumée, nous nous jetterons sur ce qu'il a de plus 
honorable et nous le réduirons en poussiére. Femmes et enfants, en captivité 
tous nous les réduirons; ce qu’il a de plus saint, nous le foulerons aux pieds; 
tout le peuple nous |’exterminerons jusqu’a achévement.”] 

Haenisch (p. 25): “ Jetzt weilt Tochto’a auf der Kamelhengststeppe Bu’ura 
ke’ere, dieser Mann, der beim Klopfen des Sattelfilzes in Furcht gerat, weil 
er es fiir den Ton der Pauke halt. Dair usun weilt jetzt auf der Insel Talchun 
zwischen Orchon und Selengge, dieser Mann, der hochschreckt, wenn nur die 
bedeckelten Kécher wackeln. Und Cha’atai darmala weilt jetzt in der Eisloch- 
steppe, dieser Mann, der in den schwarzen Wald hetzt, wenn nur das Salzkraut 
im Winde weht. Jetzt wollen wir geradeswegs quer iiber den Khilkho-Fluss 
mit einem Floss aus Borstengras hiniibersetzen, und vordringen. Wir wollen 
bei jenem schreckhaften Tochto’a oben in die Dachluke einsteigen und ihm 
seinen Hauptzelttrager umstossen, und seine Frauen und Kinder wollen wir 
restlos vernichten. Seinen heiligen Zelttréger wollen wir durchbrechen und 
sein ganzes Volk rauben, bis der Platz leer ist ”. 

Pelliot (p. 147): “Le craintif Toqto’a doit se trouver présentement 4 
Bu’ura-ka’ar, 4 battre ses feutres de selle et a faire résonner ses tambours; 
Dayir-usun le révolté doit se trouver présentement au Talqun-aral [au con- 
fluent?] des [fleuves] Orgon et Salingga, 4 agiter ses carquois 4 couvercle; 
Qa’atai-Darmala, le querelleur du bois noir (?), doit se trouver présentement 
& Qaraji-ka’ar, 14 ot les graminées sont dispersées par le vent. A présent, 
coupons tout droit le fleuve Kilgo; les [herbes] saqal-bayan sont en bon état; 
nous entrerons en nouant [avec elles] un radeau. Entrant par |’ouverture 
supérieure de la tente de ce craintif Toqto’a, nous ferons écrouler en nous 
jetant dessus l’armature serrée de sa tente et nous détruirons jusqu’au dernier 
ses femmes et ses fils; nous briserons en nous jetant dessus l’armature de son 
sanctuaire familial et nous détruirons tout son peuple jusqu’a ce que tout soit 


vide ”. 


Des trois traductions qu’on vient de lire celle de M. Haenisch 
est la moins imparfaite, les deux autres, du moins pour ce qui 
regarde la premiere moitié du passage, étant décidément trés 


défectueuses. 
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Voici quelques remarques sur le texte mongol. 

Le mot dayijiyéi qui dans la transcription chinoise est fautive- 
ment transcrit dayijici est le nomen actoris de dayiji-, mot que 
la traduction interlinéaire rend par 3 fan “se révolter, aban- 
donner le parti de quelqu’un ”. 

Qamqa’ulsun. Ce mot que le Iuen tch’ao pi cheu traduit par 
3£%% p’oung hao désigne non |’absinthe, comme le veut M. Kozin, 
mais une espéce de soude que les Chinois du nord du Chen si 

(BEBE) nomment WR cha p’oung (sa peng). M. Haenisch 
traduit correctement par “Salzkraut ”. C’est le gamqa’ul du 
Houa ii iw (I, f£. 4r) = mo. gamquul (Kowalewski, p. 809b). Les 
Ordos l’appellent xamxak ou xamyxili (Dict. ord., p. 331b) et les 
Kalmouk xamxog ou xamxiul, mot que M. Ramstedt (Kalm. 
Worterb., p. 164b) rend par “ salsula oppositifolia ”. Cette soude 
croit en forme de grand bouquet. Les bourrasques de l’hiver et 
du printemps la déracinent, et alors elle est emportée par le vent 
et roule 4 travers la steppe. Cf. Dict. ord., p. 422b xamxak 
toygortsoglot kist8i wan “ la soude déracinée s’avance en roulant, 
emportée par le vent”. De 1a l’énigme ordos qui définit en ces 
termes un pied de soude roulant au gré du vent: Boy BON 
Gwipelti; Bord Dzwre*y-wg"t “ Tl a un galop roulant; il n’a ni reins 
ni coeur” (Teztes or. ord., p. 436, No 182; Folkl. ord., p. 483) . 
Dans le texte qui nous occupe, Jamuya veut dire que Qa’atai- 
Darmala est tellement poltron que lorsqu’il voit au loin rouler 
des pieds de soude déracinés et emportés par le vent, il les prend 
pour des cavaliers ennemis et se sauve dans les bois. Les traduc- 
tions “ Quand par le vent est emportée l’absinthe jaune ” (Kozin) 
et surtout “la ou les graminées sont dispersées par le vent” 
(Pelliot) ne peuvent donc étre considérées comme correctes. 

Les mots sagal bayan esen atuyai “ puissent les saqal bayan 
(43) étre en bon état! ” constituent une parenthése dans le genre 
de celle dont j’ai traité plus haut au § 102. M. Haenisch ne les 
a traduits qu’en partie. 

Les trois traducteurs ont compris les mots eriige de’ere inu oroju 


(43) Nom d’une herbe que le Iwen tch’ao pi cheu rend par #§#Z% tchou 
tsoung ts’ao (herbe “ soie-de-porc ”) et M. Haenisch par “ Borstengras ”. 
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comme si Jamuya se serait proposé d’entrer dans la tente de 
Toyto’a en passant par l’ouverture par ou sort la fumée: “ tombant 
sur lui tout droit & travers l’ouverture par ow sort la fumée ” 
(Kozin) ; “ Wir wollen . . . oben in die Dachluke einsteigen ” 
(Haenisch) ; “ Entrant par l’ouverture supérieure de la tente” 
(Pelliot). En réalité, le texte mongol ne peut étre traduit de cette 
facgon. En effet, il ne dit pas ertige-ber “ par l’ouverture supérieure 
de la tente”, mais eriige de’ere “sur l’ouverture, etc.”. Cette 
expression eriige de’ere “ sur l’ouverture supérieure de la tente ” 
ou ertige de’ere-ée “ de dessus l’ouverture supérieure de la tente ”, 
qui se rencontre & trois endroits de l’Hist. secr., semble étre une 
maniére de parler dont on se servait usuellement pour décrire 
une attaque brusquée dans laquelle on surprend un ennemi, 
arrivant prés de la tente de ce dernier sans qu'il s’en doute et 
comme si on était tombé du ciel sur son toit. A mon avis, il 
faut traduire ici oro- par “ attaquer” (cf. Kowalewski, p. 450a) 
et comprendre: “ Nous attaquerons ce poltron de Toyto’a d’une 
maniere si inattendue que nous arriverons chez lui comme si nous 
étions tombés d’en haut sur l’ouverture supérieure de sa tente ”. 
Cf. les deux autres endroits oi nous rencontrons la méme expres- 
sion: § 109 Bu’ura ke’er-e Toyto’a-beki-yin eriige de’ere-ce erkin 
e’ede embiirii da’arin oroju “ dans la steppe Bu’ura ils attaquérent 
[comme qui dirait] de dessus l’ouverture supérieure de la tente de 
Toyto’a-beki, heurtant l’importante charpente de tente de facon 
qu’elle croula ”; § 240 (fin) Tumad irgen-i eriige de’ere-ce gened 
qurimlan sa’uqui-tur da’uliba “ [pour ainsi dire] de dessus l’ouver- 
ture supérieure des tentes du peuple Tumad, tandis que celui-ci 
ne se doutant de rien était occupé 4 banqueter, ils le firent 
prisonnier ”. (44) 

Le mot e’ede (< egede; cf. mss. d’Ulan-batur chez Kozin, p. 
343) est rendu dans la traduction interlinéaire, la premiére fois par 
MG FS tchang fang kou tzeu “ charpente de tente ” et la seconde 
fois par PIE men k’ouang “ encadrement de porte ”, alors qu’au 
§ 109 il est traduit deux fois par “charpente de tente”. Dans 


(44) Le doct. G. B. traduit trés bien les mots eriige de’ere inu oroju du 
§ 105 par: “nous tomberons par surprise sur la yourte de l’ennemi” (R. 
Grousset, L’empire mongol, Ire phase, Paris 1941, p. 431). 
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le passage du § 105 qui nous occupe, si l’on suit la traduction 
interlinéaire WAMPAYPIFERLAY fow chen ti men k’ouang va ti, il 
semble qu’il faille traduire qutwy e’ede inu par “ son encadrement 
de porte, [siége] de [sa] divinité conférant le bonheur ”. L’associa- 
tion du qutwy (fou chen) “dieu conférant le bonheur” avec 
lencadrement de la porte s’explique peut-étre par la coutume 
mentionnée par Jean du Plan Carpin dans son Ystoria Mon- 
galorum: “ Habent ydola quedam de filtro ad ymaginem hominis 
facta, et illa ponunt ex utraque parte hostii stationis” (A. Van 
Den Wyngaert, Sinica Franciscana, vol. I, p. 36); et que d’autre 
part, au § 109, dans l’expression qudu[y] (= qutwy) e’ede, le mot 
e’ede soit traduit par “ charpente de tente ”, on peut l’expliquer 
par le fait que l’encadrement de la porte fait partie de la charpente 
ou ossature de la tente. Toutefois, il faut faire observer que cette 
traduction: “son encadrement de porte, [siége] de [sa] divinité 
conférant le bonheur” ne rend pas la construction du texte 
mongol, ol qutuy (quduly]) e’ede fait pendant a erkin e’ede 
“importante charpente de tente”. C’est pourquoi je préfére 
traduire: “son encadrement de porte, qui [lui] est une divinité 
conférant le bonheur ”. 

Embiirii “de facgon que [la charpente] croule”; quyuru “ de 
facon que []’encadrement de porte] se rompe”. Cf. mo. embiiri-, 
embiire- “s’écrouler ”; quyura- “se rompre”. Cette formation 
adverbiale se rencontre assez fréquemment dans |’Hist. secr. P. 
ex. § 189 kebkerii “ de fagon que [la téte] se brisa en morceaux ” 
(cf. mo. kemkere- “ se briser”. Pour m ~ b, cf. mo. molki ~ bolki 
“ stupide ”; molur ~ bolur “cristal de roche”, ete.); § 255 
kinggiirii “ de facon a étre tranché ” (cf. Hist. secr. § 124 kinggiiri- 
“ trancher ”’) , etc. 

Je traduis le passage du § 105 qui nous occupe comme suit: 
“A présent, ce Toyto’a, qui prend peur quand on tape sur une 
chabraque, prenant [ce bruit] pour le son d’un tambour, doit se 
trouver dans la steppe Bu’ura. Dayir-usun, qui, lorsqu’un carquois 
a couvercle s’agite, abandonne ses alliés, doit & présent se trouver 
au Talqun-aral, entre l’Orgon et le Selengge. Qa’atai-Darmala, 
qui, lorsque des pieds de soude [déracinés] sont emportés par le 
vent, gagne au plus vite la forét noire, doit présentement se 
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trouver dans la steppe Qaraji. Maintenant, par le plus court 
chemin, coupant le fleuve Kilyo (a présent x‘olgo; renseignement 
di au prof. N. Poppe) — puissent les sagal bayan étre en bon 
état! — nouant [avec eux] des radeaux, nous pénétrerons [en terri- 
toire ennemi]. Attaquant [comme qui dirait] sur l’ouverture 
supérieure de la tente de ce peureux Toyto’a et heurtant son 
importante charpente de tente de facgon qu’elle croule, nous 
exterminerons jusqu’au dernier ses femmes et ses fils. Heurtant 
de fagon qu’il se rompe son encadrement de porte qui [lui] est 
une divinité conférant le bonheur, nous exterminerons tout son 
peuple de facon qu’il n’en reste plus rien ”’. 


XVI.— Pensant surprendre Toyto’a-beki, chef merkid, les 
coalisés passeérent la riviere Kilyo sur des radeaux, mais Toyto’a- 
beki fut averti du danger qui le menagait. Ce dernier fait est 
rapporté par le chroniquer dans le phrase suivante: 


§109 ... Toyto’a-beki-yi kebte’e bd’etele giirgii-yi Kilyo- 
miiren-ne biikiin jryacin buluyacin géro’iliéin talbiysad dayin 
ayisi ke’en sdni diilin kelen giirgen odéw’ui. 

Ce passage est traduit comme suit par les trois traducteurs: 


Kozin (p. 102): “ Okazalos’, éto Tokhtoa-beki mog byt’ zakhvaten vo 
vremya sna, no ego uspeli predupredit’ o priblizenii nepriyatelya. Predupredili 
ze ego, proskakav vsyu noe’ naprolet, nakhodivSiesya na rabote ego lyudi, 
kotorye zanimalis’ kto rybnoi lovlei v reke Kilkho, kto lovlei sobolei ili 
zverinoi okhotoi ”. [“ Il fut avéré que Tokhtoa-beki aurait pu étre pris pendant 
qu’il dormait, mais on réussit 4 l’avertir de l’approche de l’ennemi. Ses gens 
qui se trouvaient au travail, occupés les uns 4 pécher dans le fleuve Kilkho, 
les autres & prendre des zibelines ou 4 chasser des bétes sauvages, |’avertirent 
en galopant toute la nuit durant ”.] 

Haenisch (p. 27): “ Den Tochto’a beki hatten sie, waihrend er im Schlafe 
lag, bekommen kénnen. Aber die am Kilcho-Fluss weilenden Fischer, Zobel- 
fanger und Jager, die ihre Geraite hingeworfen hatten, waren mit der Kunde 
‘der Feind kommt’ noch in der Nacht angelangt ”. 

Pelliot (p. 149): “ [On pensait] arriver pendant le sommeil de Toqto’a-baki 
[et s’emparer de lui; mais] ses pécheurs, ses preneurs de zibelines, ses chasseurs 
de bétes sauvages qui se trouvaient au fleuve Kilqo, ayant tout jeté et disant: 
“ L’ennemi arrive ’, marchérent la nuit et allérent l’avertir ”. 


Quand on lit ces trois traductions, dont aucune n’est exacte, — 
celle de M. Kozin étant plut6t une paraphrase — on voit que ce 
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sont les mots giirgii-yi et talbiysad qui ont fait difficulté. On 
remarque en outre que MM. Kozin et Haenisch, pour ce qui 
regarde la traduction des mots Toyto’a-beki-yi kebte’e bo’etele, 
se sont tenus non au texte mongol mais & la traduction chinoise 
continue, qui dit: Bt 5th BEAY FF il . th A] AS 452K “ Pendant que 
Toyto’a dormait, ils auraient pu s’emparer de lui ” 

Le nom verbal giirgii-yi “fait d’arriver” a pour sujet sous- 
entendu les troupes ennemies qui avaient passé le fleuve Kilyo; 
il est le complément direct de kelen giirgen “ portant la nouvelle ” 

Quant au mot talbiysad que M. Haenisch et Pelliot traduisent 
erronément, le premier par “ die ihre Gerate hingeworfen hatten ” 
et le second par “ayant tout jeté”, il détermine le mot dayin 
“ennemis ”. La traduction interlinéaire le rend par JKARAY fang 
lai ti “ lancés en avant”. Le mots talbiysad dayin sont a traduire 
par “ ennemis lancés en avant ” c’est-a-dire “ arrivant en courant 
de toute la vitesse de leurs chevaux ” 

M. Kozin semble avoir bien compris le mot talbiysad, mais il 
le fait se rapporter aux pécheurs et chasseurs, ce que la forme du 
mot et la construction de la phrase ne permettent pas. 

Pour talbi- “lancer en avant (son cheval)”, cf. le passage du 
§ 24: Onan-miiren hurw’u yoréiju talbiba, que M. Haenisch a 
tres bien traduit par “ritt los . . . den Onan-Fluss abwirts ” 
(p. 4) et ot nous voyons aussi M. Kozin rendre correctement 
le mot talbiba par “ pustil ” [“langa ”] (p. 81). Le dialecte ordos 
connait le mot t‘awi- au sens de “lancer au galop”. Voir Dict. 
ord., p. 650a, et p. 652a s.v. Cawits'aga-. 

Je traduis le passage qui nous occupe comme suit: “ Pendant 
que Toyto’a-beki était couché (= pendant qu’il dormait), les 
pécheurs, les preneurs de zibelines et les chasseurs de bétes 
sauvages qui se trouvaient au fleuve Kilyo, marchant toute la 
nuit, allérent porter la nouvelle de l’arrivée [des coalisés], disant: 
‘ Des ennemis lancés 4 toute vitesse arrivent ’.” 


XVITI.— Aprés la défaite des Merkid, par suite de laquelle 
Temiijin avait recouvré sa femme Bérte, Cilger-béké, & qui cette 
derniére avait été donnée, préféra prendre la fuite plut6t que 
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de s’exposer 4 la vengeance de Temiijin. Le chroniqueur lui met 
dans la bouche les paroles suivantes: 


$111. Qara kere’e qalisu kérisii idegii jaya’ atu b0’etele yala’un 
toyura’un-i idesii ke’en jexin aju’u. Qatar ma’ui Cilger bi qatun 
iijin-tiir qalyu bolun qamuy Merkid-te hunta’u. Qaraéu ma’u 
Cilger qara teri’iin-diir-iyen giirtegii bolba. Tayéaqan amin-iyan 
goroyun qarangyu qabéal siryusu; gqalqa ken-e boldayuyu bi. 
Quladu ma’u siba’un quluyana kiiciigene idegii jayatu bo’etele 
qun toyura’un-i idesii ke’en je3in aju’u. Qunar ma’u Cilger bi 
qutuytai sutai iijin-i quriyaju iregii bolun qotola Merkid-te 
hunta’u bolba. Qokir ma’u Cilger qokimai teri’iin-diir-iyen 
giirtegti bolba bi. Qoryosun-u tediii amin-iyan qoroyun qaratu 
garangyu qgabéal-a siryusu; qoryosun-u tediii amin-a minu qori- 
yaan ken-e boldayuyu bi. 

Les trois traducteurs rendent ce passage comme suit: 


Kozin (p. 104.—trad. en prose): “ Cernoi vorone polozeno kormit’sya 
dernom da koroi, a ona vzdumala pokuSat’ gusei da zuravlei. Grubyi ya 
muzik, Cil’gir! Podcepil sebe khansu Uézin — navlek bedu na vse Merkitskoe 
plemya. Prostovolosyi ya muzik, Cil’gir! Ne poplatitsya by mne svoeyu pros- 
tovolosoi golovoi. Tol’ko by mne spasti svoyu Zizn’: proberus’-ka v temnye 
uSéel’ya. Gde Ze eS¢e mne naiti ubezisce? 

Poganoi ptice mySelovu-khuldu polozeno kormit’sya mySami da polevymi 
gryzunami, a ona vzdumala pokuSat’ gusei da zuravlei. Smerdyas¢cii ya, 
Cil’gir! Pribrav k rukam svyaStennuyu Uézin, na vsekh Merkitov navlek ya 
bedu. Zakhudalyi ya (dryan’ muZiéenko), Cil’gir. Pridetsya, vidno, mne 
poplatit’sya zasokhSei svoei golovoi (zasokhnet). Spasaya svoyu Zizn ’, takuyu 
(po cene, kak) ovetii pomet, zaberus’ka ya v zubéatye, mratnye uSéel’ya. 
Gde Ze este mne naiti ubezisée? ” [Il est de régle que le corbeau noir se 
nourrisse de gazon et d’écorce, mais il s’est avisé de manger des oies et des 
grues. Moi, Cilgir, je suis un grossier rustaud! J’ai saisi pour moi la princesse 
Ujin —j’ai attiré malheur sur toute la tribu des Merkit. Je suis, moi, Cilgir, 
un paysan stupide. Je ne le payerais pas de ma stupide téte. Si je pouvais 
seulement sauver ma vie :je me glisserai dans des défilés obscurs. Ou me 
trouver encore un refuge? 

Il est de régle que l’oiseau immonde, I’attrape-souris ‘ khuld ’, se nourrisse 
de souris et de rongeurs des champs, mais il s’est avisé de manger des oies 
et des grues. Moi, Cilgir, je suis puant. Ayant pris pour moi la sainte Ujin, 
j'ai attiré malheur sur tous les Merkit. Moi, Cilgir, je suis un homme ruiné 
(un vil paysan vaurien). II se pourrait, c’est évident, que je le paye de ma 
téte desséchée (elle se desséchera). Sauvant ma vie, laquelle (quant 4 sa 
valeur) est comme de la fiente de mouton, je me glisserai dans de sombres 
défilés 4 dentelures. Oui me trouver encore un refuge? ”] 
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Haenisch (p. 28): “Die schwarze Krahe hat nach ihrem Los Fellfetzen 
als Nahrung. Dabei aber begehrt sie, Wildgans und Reiher zu speisen. So 
bin ich, der gemeine Tschilger, fiir die Frau Udschin entbrannt und bin zum 
Unheil fiir die ganzen Merkit geworden. Ich, der iible Tschilger niedrigen 
Standes, habe das Unheil iiber mein eigenes schwarzes Haupt gebracht. Ich 
will mein einzelnes Leben retten und mich in die dunklen Schluchten ein- 
bohren. Aber von wem werde ich beschirmt werden! Ein gemeiner Vogel 
wie der Bussard hat nach seinem Lose Mause und Feldmause zur Nahrung. 
Dabei aber begehrt er, Schwine und Reiher zu fressen. So habe ich, der 
lumpige iible Tschilger, mir die heilige, edle Udschin verschafft und bin damit 
zum Unheil fiir alle Merkit geworden. Ich, der gemeine, iible Tschilger, habe 
das Unheil auf mein verdorrtes Haupt gelenkt. Ich will mein Leben retten, 
das so viel wert ist wie ein Stiick Schafmist, und mich in die dunklen schwarzen 
Schluchten einbohren. Aber von wem wird mir mein Leben, das so viel wert 
ist wie ein Stiick Schafmist, beschiitzt werden! ” 

Pelliot (p. 150): “ Etant un corbeau noir dont le sort est de manger des 
peaux et des membranes, j’ai aspiré 4 manger de l’oie et de la grue; mauvais 
Cilgir avide (?) (45) que je suis! Etant ... sur la dame ijin, j’ai été 
un fléau pour tous les Markit. Mauvais et vil Cilgir, je suis arrivé au rang de 
mes ‘ tétes noires’. Sauvant juste ma seule vie, je me glisserai dans le défilé 
sombre; chez qui trouverai-je un bouclier? Etant une buse, un mauvais oiseau, 
dont le sort est de manger des souris et des mulots, j’ai aspiré & manger du 
cygne et de la grue; mauvais Cilgiir rapace (?) (46) que je suis! En venant 
et recueillant l’iijin sainte et auguste, j’ai été un fléau pour |’ensemble des 
Markit. Mauvais Cilgar pourri, je suis arrivé au rang de mes tétes desséchées. 
En sauvant ma vie qui est telle quelques crottes de brebis, je me glisserai 
dans le défilé fort et sombre; pour ma vie qui est telle quelques crottes de 
brebis, chez qui trouverai-je un enclos? ” 


Faisons d’abord quelques remarques sur le texte mongol. 

Qalisu kérisiti m. & m. “ membrane — épiderme ” est un de ces 
mots-couples dont j’ai traité plus haut 4 propos d’un passage du 
§ 104. La traduction interlinéaire rend ces mots par 22% ts’an p’i, 
ce que M. Haenisch a trés bien rendu par “ Fellietzen ”, alors que 
les deux autres traducteurs ne se sont pas apercus qu’il s’agit ici 
d’un mot-couple. Je le traduis par “ déchets de peau ”. 

Qatun iijin-tiir qalyu bolun. Pelliot n’a pas traduit le mot 
gal-. M. Kozin le rend par “ prendre, saisir”, tandis que M. 
Haenisch y voyant peut-étre une autre forme du verbe qala- 
“ s’échauffer ”, qui, d’aprés la transcription de M. Kozin (p. 345), 
est aussi la lecon du mss. d’Ulan-batur, traduit le membre de 


(45) Pelliot écrit en note: Reprendre pour le sens de mawui traduit ici 
par “ mauvais ”. 
(46) Pelliot écrit en note: Vorace? 
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phrase en question par: “fur die Frau Udschin entbrannt ”. 
Qal-, rendu par le mot chinois # je “ troubler, exciter, provoquer ” 
(Couvreur) , signifie “ provoquer ” et aussi “ attaquer”. Le mot 
se rencontre encore aux §§ 147, 174. Il correspond a4 mo. qal-, 
galu- “ attaquer, exciter, provoquer” (Kowalewski, p. 796b). 
Cf. kalm. xal°- “nahe kommen, anfallen” (Kalm. Worterb., 
p. 162b) ; ord. xal- “s’approcher de” (Dict. ord., p. 325b). Je 
traduis les mots galyu bolun par: “ portant la main (sur la dame 
iijin) ”. 

Hunta’u. Le mot est glosé i houo “ malheur, calamité.” Cf. 
Houa i i iu, Ma, f. 5v Gljet hunta’u Wa | fou houo “bonheur et 
malheur ”. 

Les mots gara (qokimai) teritin-diir-iyen giirtegit bolba (bi) 
ont été rendus de trois fagons différentes. Le traduction de Pelliot 
“je suis arrivé au rang de mes tétes noires (de mes tétes desséchées)” 
est indéfendable. Celle de M. Haenisch “Ich .. . habe des Unheil 
iiber mein eigenes schwarzes (auf mein verdorrtes) Haupt gebracht 
(gelenkt) ” n’est pas une traduction du texte mongol, mais s’inspire 
plutét de la traduction chinoise continue *#imt$ DF LRU 
“cette calamité descendra sur ma téte”. Quant 4 M. Kozin, 
il a bien compris le texte mongol. Les mots gara (qokimai) 
teri’ tin-diir-tyen giirtegii bolba (bi), 4 traduire m. 4 m. par “ j’en 
suis venu au point d’étre arrivé 4 ma téte noire (desséchée) ”, 
veulent en effet dire: J’ai commis un crime que je payerai de ma 
téte. Cf. expression ordos tolog*vy cu7*yu k‘erek “faute qui 
mérite la mort ” — crime capital — (Dict. ord., p. 665b) . 

Pour gara teri’iin, cf. Cadig, p. 155: qaraéu (fautivement 
écrit garuju) kiimiin qan kiimiin-i aburi aburilabasu qara terigii- 
ben barayu “ si un roturier prend des airs de qan, il perd (m. 4 m. 
“ détruit ”) sa téte noire ”. 

Pour goroy-, cf. Haenisch, Mongolisch Horohhu 


‘ 


‘ wegschnap- 


pen”, “mit etwas im Munde davon laufen”, dans Asia Major, 
X, p. 140. 

Dans la traduction interlinéaire les mots gatar, qunar, qokir 
et garatu n’ont pas été glosés. Les trois traducteurs les ont rendus 
chacun a sa fagon, mais, comme on en est réduit a faire des suppo- 
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sitions, j’ai préféré, dans ma traduction, faire comme les traduc- 
teurs du Yuen tch’ao pi cheu et ne pas les traduire. 

Voici donc comment je rends notre texte: “ Alors que le noir 
corbeau a comme sort de manger des déchets de peau, il a aspiré 
& manger de l’oie et de la grue. Moi, .. . mauvais Cilger, en 
portant la main sur la dame iijin, je suis [devenu] un fléau pour 
tous les Merkid. [Moi,] roturier et mauvais Cilger, j’en suis 
venu a [devoir perdre] ma téte noire. Sauvant ma tout unique 
vie, je veux me glisser dans les sombres défilés; []’office de] bouclier 
par qui pour moi sera-t-il fait? Alors que le vil oiseau [qui a 
nom] buse a comme sort de manger des rats et des souris, il a 
aspiré & manger du cygne et de la grue. Moi, . . . mauvais Cilger, 
en recueillant l’heureuse et fortunée iijin, je suis devenu un fléau 
pour la totalité des Merkid. [Moi,] .. . mauvais Cilger, j’en suis 
venu a [devoir perdre] ma téte desséchée. Sauvant ma vie, qui 
[n’jest [qu’Jautant qu’une crotte de mouton, je veux me glisser 
dans les . . . obscurs défilés; [l’office d’Jenclos pour ma vie, qui 
[n’Jest [qu’Jautant qu’une crotte de mouton, par qui pour moi 
sera-t-il fait? ” 


XVITI.— (47) Le chroniqueur raconte comment, aprés la 
victoire de To’oril-qan, Temiijin et Jamuya sur les Merkid, 
Temiijin et Jamuya s’étant rendus au Qorqonay-jubur, y renou- 
vellent leurs serments d’amitié, se donnent des cadeaux et se 
livrent 4 des réjouissances. 


§117 Uridus 6todgiis-iin tige sonoscu anda gii’iin amin niken 
uli tebcildiin amin-u arici boluyu ke’en amaralduqui yosun teyimii. 
Edo’e basa anda tungyulduju amaraya ke’ eldiijii Temiijin Merkid- 
iin Toyto’a-yi arbilaju abuysan altan biise Jamuya anda-da 
biisele’iilba; Toyto’a-yin esgel qali’un-i Jamwya anda-da unw’ulba. 
Jamuya Uwas Merkid-iin Dayir-usun-i arbilaju abuysan altan biise 
Temiijin anda-da biisele’iilba; Dayir-usun-u gii ebertii iiniigiin 
caya’an-i Temiijin-e unwulba. Qorgonay-jubur-un Quldaqar yun- 


(47) Une phrase de ce passage a été traitée dans une note parue dans le 
vol. XIV des Studia Orientalia (Helsinki) . 
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nu ebiir-e Saylayar mudun-a anda ke’ eldiijii amaralduju qurimlan 
toyilan jiryalduju séni kénjile-de’en yayca qonolduqun biile’e. 
Voici comment les trois traducteurs ont rendus ce passage: 


Kozin (p. 105): “Oni slySali ot starsikh, éto zakon pobratimstva sostoit 
v tom, ¢to andy, nazvannye brat’ya, — kak odna duSa: nikogda ne ostavlyaya, 
spasayut drug druga v smertel’noi opasnosti. Ugovorivsis’ teper’ eSte raz 
podtverdit’ svoe pobratimstvo, oni obmenyalis’ podarkami. Temuézin opoyasal 
Czamukhu zolotym poyasom, zakhvatennym u Merkitskogo Tokhtoa, i 
posadil ego na Tokhtoaevu kobylu, po prozviséu Eskhel’-khaliun (Vydra). A 
Czamukha opoyasal andu Temuézina zolotym poyasom, dobytym u Merkits- 
kogo Dair-Usuna, i posadil Temuézina na Dair-Usunova Ze konya Ebertu- 
ungun (Rogatyi Zerebcik). Zatem, na yuznom sklone Khuldakharkuna, éto 
na urociste Khorkhonakh-ézubur, pod razvesistym derevom, oni ustroili pir 
po slu¢ayu pobratimstva. Plyasali i veselilis’, a noé’yu po obyéayu spali pod 
odnim odeyalom.” [Ils entendirent dire par les anciens que la loi de la 
fraternité par serment consiste en ceci, que les anda, fréres de nom, sont 
comme une 4me: ne s’abandonnant jamais, ils se sauvent ]’un l’autre quand 
ils sont en danger mortel. Etant tombés d’accord pour confirmer 4 présent a 
nouveau leur fraternité par serment, ils échangérent des cadeaux. Temujin 
ceignit Jamukha de la ceinture d’or prise chez Tokhtoa le Merkit et le fit 
monter sur la jument de Tokhtoa, laquelle portait le surnom de Eskhel- 
khaliun (Loutre). Et Jamukha ceignit l’anda Temujin de la ceinture d’or 
acquise chez le Merkit Dair-Usun et il fit monter Temujin sur Ebertu-ungun 
(Jeune étalon cornu), cheval ayant appartenu au méme Dair-Usun. Aprés 
cela, sur la pente méridionale du Khuldakharkun, qui est dans la région [qui 
a nom] Khorkhonakh-jubur, sous l’arbre rameux, ils organisérent un banquet 
pour [féter le renouvellement du serment de] fraternité. Ils dansérent et se 
réjouirent, et, la nuit, selon la coutume, ils dormirent sous la méme couverture ”.] 

Haenisch (p. 30): “Sie sprachen zueinander: ‘Wir haben ein Wort der 
Alten gehért: das Wesen der Freundschaftsliebe bestehe darin dass Freunde 
mit ihrem Leben eine Einheit seien und sich nie im Stiche liessen, sondern Helfer 
ihres Lebens wiirden. Jetzt lasset uns unseren Freundschaftsbund erneuern! ’ 
Damit legte Temudschin dem Freunde Dschamucha einen dem Tochto’a der 
Merkit als Beute geraubten goldenen Giirtel um und gab dem Freunde 
Dschamucha des Pferd Tochtoas zu reiten, eine Stute, schwarz von Mahne 
und Schweif, die mehrere Jahre nicht gefohlt hatte. Dschamucha aber legte 
dem Freunde Temudschin einen dem Dair usun von den Uwas-Merkit abge- 
nommenen goldenen Giirtel an und gab dem Temudschin auch das Pferd des 
Dair usun zu reiten, einen Schimmel von Aussehen wie ein gehérntes Widder- 
lamm. Unter einem dichtbelaubten Baum bei Chorchonach dschubur vor der 
Felsenwand von Chuldachar verabredeten sie den Freundschaftsbund und 
feierten dann miteinandern bei Mahl und Tanz, und des Nachts schliefen sie 
abseits zusammen in Bettdecken ”. 

Pelliot (p. 152): “[Tamiijin et Jamuqa] avaient entendu les paroles des 
anciens et des viellards que des hommes anda n’ont [a eux deux] qu’une seule 
vie et qu’ils ne s’abandonnent pas l’un I’autre; aussi dirent-ils: ‘Ce sera la 
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protection de [notre] vie.’ Telle est la maniére dont ils s’aimérent |’un I’autre. 
A présent renouvelant leur [union d’] anda, et disant mutuellement: ‘ Nous 
nous aimerons’, Tamiijin prit la ceinture d’or qu’il avait enlevée & Toqto’a des 
Markit et la fit ceindre & l’anda Jamuqa; il fit monter par l’anda Jamuga la 
jument baie, stérile depuis plusieurs années, de Toqto’a. Jamuqa prit la 
ceinture d’or qu’il avait enlevée & Dayir-usun des Uwas Markit et la fit 
ceindre 4 l’anda Tamiijin; il fit monter par Tamiijin le cheval blanc [sem- 
blable] & un chevreau cornu qui était également de Dayir-usun. En avant du 
Qaldagar-qun du Qorqonag-jubur, 4 un arbre touffu, ils se déclarérent anda, 
s’aimérent l’un l’autre, se réjouirent avec des festins et des banquets, et la 
nuit ils dormirent ensemble dans une méme couverture ”. 


Les mots Uridus 6tégiis-iin iige sonoséu . . . amaraya sont des 
paroles dites par Temiijin et Jamuya, la définition des devoirs 
des anda, tels que les entendaient les anciens, y comprise. C’est 
ce qu’a bien vu M. Haenisch au contraire des deux autres 
traducteurs. 

Quant au reste du paragraphe, c’est surtout l’expression ebertii 
iiniigiin Eaya’an, nom que portait le cheval dont Jamuya fit cadeau 
a Temiijin, qui a fait difficulté, et cela pour les trois traducteurs. 

Ce qui surprend dans la traduction que M. Kozin donne de ce 
nom: “Jeune étalon cornu ”, c’est qu'il rend le mot iiniigiin par 
“jeune étalon ”, alors qu’il est glosé par #A7#38 5 kou li kao eul 
“ chevreau ”’, et qu’en outre il ne traduit pas le mot Caya’an 
“blanc”. Quant aux traductions de M. Haenisch et de Pelliot: 
“ein Schimmel von Aussehen wie ein gehérntes Widderlamm ” 
(H.) , “le cheval blanc [semblable] 4 un chevreau cornu” (P.), 
elles aussi contiennent un contresens. En effect, le mot ebertii 
“cornu ” ne détermine pas le mot iiniigiin “ chevreau ”, mais se 
rapporte au cheval, lequel était un dniigiin caya’an “ un [cheval] 
blanc couleur chevreau”. La monture donnée en cadeau & 
Temiijin était donc un cheval dont la robe était blanche comme 
le pelage d’un chevreau et qui avait une “ corne ”’. 

M. Kozin en traduisant par “Jeune étalon” a confondu le 
mot iniigiin “chevreau” avec unwyan “poulain”. De méme 
M. Haenisch, quand dans ses Erlaiuterungen il écrit 4 la p. 153: 
“Im Mongolischen heisst es ‘ ein gehérntes Fiillen ’, in der Glosse 
‘wie ein Widderlamm’. Das heisst doch wohl: ein Fiillen mit 
einem Buckel auf der Stirne.” (48) 


(48) Il est superflu de faire remarquer qu’en Mongolie un unuyan “ poulain 
dans sa premiére année” ne peut pas servir de monture 4 un homme adulte. 
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Le mot iiniigiin, bien attesté au sens de “ chevreau ” en mongol 
médiéval (mss. de Leide, p. 1258; Mukaddimat al-Adab, p. 382a) , 
se retrouve en mo. et aussi dans les dialectes vivants, p. ex. ord. 
unwgw “chevreau” (Dict. ord., p. 759a); mongr. nucu “ petit 
de la chévre, de la biche” (Dict. mongr.-fr., p. 289) , ete. 


7 66 


Ce cheval que le texte mongol dit avoir eté “ un [cheval] blanc 
couleur chevreau et qui etait cornu ” est décrit dans la traduction 
continue par les mots A AMIENS iou kio ti pe ma “ cheval blanc 
cornu”. I] ne s’agit évidemment pas d’une vraie corne, mais 
d’une callosité proéminente qui s’était développée sur la partie 
supérieure de la téte du cheval. (49) A propos de cette “ corne ” 


(49) Pendant mon séjour chez les Ordos j’ai eu un cheval “cornu”. II 
était connu parmi les api‘ts‘in “ gardiens de chevaux ” sous le nom de ewert‘w 
pzérpe “le roux cornu”. Sa “corne” consistait en une excroissance calleuse 
cylindrique, longue de plusieurs centimétres, qu'il portait sur la tempe. 

M. F. W. Cleaves vient d’appeler mon attention sur le nom que dans la 
chronique de Sayang-seéen porte le cheval de Dayan-qayan. D’aprés Schmidt 
(pp. 188-189) ce cheval s’appelait d’un nom qu’il lit Eber Chossa, et, en effet, 
le texte tel qu’il a eté publié par cet auteur permet une lecture, soit eber qos-a 
morin, soit eber qus-a morin.. Seulement, il faut faire observer que qos-a ou 
qus-a est une faute de lecture pour quy-a, le y figuré dans le manuscrit sans 
les deux points ayant été pris pour un s. Quy-a (=quya) est une forme d’un 
mot qu’en mongol littéraire on trouve orthographié de plusieurs fagons dif- 
férentes: qua, quwa, quua, quuya, etc., et qui correspond 4 ord. x6 “ jaune 
pale, fauve clair” — Dict. ord., p. 347b; kalm. x6 “ bleichgelb, isabellfarbig 
(von Pferden, Wolle, Haar)— Kalm. Worterb. p. 191b; khal. occidental et 
bait x6 “ jaune clair, jaune paille, pale” — B. Ya. Vladimircov, Sravnitel’naya 
grammatika, etc., p. 379. Qu’il faille lire quya “ jaune pale, fauve clair ”, nous 
le voyons 4 la version mandchoue de la méme chronique, qui traduit le nom 
du cheval par eber kéwa morin (E. Haenisch, Die Mandschufassung von Secen 
Sagang’s mongolischer Geschichte, Leipzig, 1933, p. 80) et au Moung kou iuen 
liow, ou nous trouvons le nom rendu par $f {Fife HH ngo-pe-eul (= eber) 
houang ma, les mots kéwa “ jaune pale” et houang “jaune” étant évidem- 
ment ici une traduction du mongol quya. Quant au mot eber “ corne ”, il n’a 
été traduit ni dans la version mandchoue, ni dans la version chinoise, les 
traducteurs l’ayant probablement pris pour le nom méme du cheval. Or, 
eber quy-a morin est une legon fautive pour ebertii quy-a morin “ cheval 
fauve clair cornu”. Cette derniére lecgon est en effet celle que donnent les 
trois manuscrits que j’ai rapportés de chez les Ordos. 

Dans le passage paralléle de ]’Altan tobéi (Cadig, p. 107, 1. 5), le cheval 
de Dayan-qayan est dit avoir été Bayarin-u ¢ayan kiiisiitii qoyo morin “le 
cheval fauve clair 4 l’ombilic blanc venu de chez les Bayarin”. Ici on ne 
mentionne pas la “corne”, mais une autre caractéristique du méme cheval 
fauve clair: son ombilic couvert de poils blancs. — Qoyo représente un dévelop- 
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du cheval de Dayir-usun, notons que dans le RIESE In chan 
tcheng iao de Ai Hou Seu-houei (50), p. 115, parmi les 
animaux qui présentent une anomalie ou une conformation 
anormale et dont il faut prendre garde de manger la chair, tels 
que des “ chevaux blancs a téte noire ” (A45258 ) , des “ moutons 
& six cornes ” (3£7N 49), etc., il est aussi fait mention de “ chevaux 
auxquels a poussé une corne” (434Ef4) . 

Je traduis comme suit le passage qui nous occupe: “ [’Temiijin 
et J amuya] se dirent l’un 4 l’autre: ‘ En entendant la parole des 
anciens d’autrefois disant: ‘Les fréres jurés [a eux deux] n’ont 
qu’une seule vie; ne s’abandonnant pas |’un l’autre, ils sont {l’un 
pour |’autre] une protection pour [leur] vie’ [on voit que] telle est 
la régle d’aprés laquelle [les fréres jurés] s’aiment l’un l’autre. A 
présent, renouvelant encore une fois [le serment de] fraternité, 
nous [nous] aimerons’. Temiijin fit [donc] ceindre a l’anda Jamuya 
la ceinture d’or qu’il s’était procurée en pillant Toyto’a des Merkid. 
La [Jument] blanc jaunatre 4 queue et criniére noires et stérile 
depuis plusieurs années de Toyto’a, il la donna 4 monter a l’anda 
Jamuya. Jamuya fit ceindre & l’anda Temiijin la ceinture d’or 
qu'il s’était procurée en pillant Dayir-usun des Uwas Merkid. 
Le Blanc couleur chevreau et qui avait une corne, lequel était 
également de Dayir-usun, il le donna 4 monter 4 Temiijin. A 
la partie antérieure de l’escarpement [ayant nom] Quldagar du 
Qorgonay-jubur, prés de ]’Arbre rameux, se déclarant anda, ils 
s’aimérent l’un l’autre; en banquetant et festoyant ils se réjouirent 
et, la nuit, dans leur couverture ils pernoctérent ensemble sans 
autre compagnie (m. a m. “ seuls ”)” 


pement phonétique ultérieur de quya. Ce dernier mot a pris dans |’Hist. secr. 
§ 121 la forme qo’a (< quwa), pa (= 8%) ts’an pe “blanc terne”, 
expression que nous avons rencontrée plus haut (passage X, §90) rendant 
le mot sirya “ isabelle ”. A la forme go’a de la transcription chinoise correspond 
dans le mss. d’Ulan-batur un mot que M. Kozin (p. 349) a transcrit yuya(?), 
mais qui indubitablement doit étre lu quya “ fauve clair ”. 

Dans le méme paragraphe 121 de 1’Hist. secr. nous trouvons le mot qo’ayéin, 
féminin de go’a. Le mss. d’Ulan-batur a ici la forme qoyoycin que M. Kozin 
a transcrit fautivement yuyuyéin(?). Pour qoyoyéin, cf. qgoyo du nom du 
cheval de Dayan-qayan d’aprés |’Altan tobéi. 

(50) Préface de 1330: réédité en 1456 et publié en 1935 par la Commercial 
Press de Changhai dans le PJS¢3E AEB Kouo hio ki pen ts’oung chou. 
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Ajoutons quelques remarques sur le texte mongol. 

Ariéi est glosé SHE kiow how “salut et protection”. Cf. mo. 
araéayul- EER k’uang kiow “secourir et sauver” (Mongyol 
nanggiyad iisiig-iin toli bicig, Pékin, 1928, f. 8r) . 

Tungyuldu- “ renouveler mutuellement ”, réciproque de tungyu- 
“faire & nouveau, renouveler” (§ 278). Cf. mo. tungyu- id., 
chez Sayang-secen, éd. de Schmidt, p. 192, 1. 13; (51) ord. 
tunga- (< *tungyuya-) “ faire renouveler, faire réparer ou recon- 
struire (style élevé) ” (Dict. ord., p. 681b) . 

Unwaul- (mo. unuyul-) “faire monter (a cheval)”, signifie ici 
“ offrir en cadeau un [cheval] qui servira de monture”. Cf. ord. 
Biba xubaDaa nége mori unylij “nous donnerons un cheval en 
cadeau & notre xupa (= au pére de la jeune fille que nous deman- 
derons pour bru) ” (Dict. ord., p. 736a) . 

Esgel est glosé #€4F7AESWAS ki nien pou cheng kiu ti “ qui n’a 
pas pouliné depuis plusieurs années”. Cf. le mot ordos esk‘elpi 
dans esk‘elpii tsdpam nom d’endroit (Dict. ord., p. 249a), qui 
doit étre un dérivé de *esk‘el = esgel et avoir la méme signifi- 
cation. (52) 

Qali’un (mo. qgaliyun) est glosé ici #3255 he tsoung i ma 
“ cheval & criniére et queue noires” et au $177 par | | | 3¢ (45) 
he tsoung i houang (ma) “cheval jaune 4 criniére et queue 
noires”. Le mot désigne proprement une robe de cheval dont la 
teinte peut varier du blanc jaunatre au jaune mélangé de noir, 
la criniére et la queue étant noires et |’échine portant une bande 
noire. Cf. ord. xal'iin (Dict. ord., p. 329a) . 

Saylayar mudun est “l’Arbe rameux” autour duquel, aprés 
la mort d’Ambayai-qahan les Mongols avaient dansé pour féter 
l’avéenement de Qutula-qahan. Voir § 57. 

Toyila- “ festoyer” (Pelliot, Une tribu méconnue des Naiman, 


(51) Ejen-ti naiman éayan ger-tin emiine-eée qayan éolo-ban tungyun abéu 
biirtin “ Devant les Huit Tentes Blanches du Seigneur (= Cinggis) [Dayan 
qayan] prit 4 nouveau son titre de qayan.” Schmidt (p. 193) n’a pas traduit 
le mot tungyun. 

(52) Cf. ord. ertiwi “ menton” (en tant que sobriquet) , de eri “ menton ” 
(Dict. ord., p. 248b) ; Buyapd “ taureau” (en tant que nom propre masc.), de 
Buya “taureau ” (Dict. ord., p. 92a). 
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les Bétékin, TP XXXVII [1944] p. 66, dans note 1 de la p. 65). 
Kozin et Haenisch traduisent erronément par “ danser ”. 

Tayéa. Dans l’édition de Ie Te-houei le mot n’est pas traduit. 
L’édition de la Commercial Press le glose par 4) tou “ seul”. 
Le mss. d’Ulan-batur le remplace par gamtu “ensemble” (Cf. 
Kozin, p. 347) . 


XIX. — (53) Les Uru’ud, les Mangyud et les Qongqgotan étant 
venus se rallier 4 Cinggis, ce dernier en fut réjoui. En compagnie 
d’HO’eliin-iijin, de Qasar, ainsi que des deux princes jiirkin, 
Saca-beki et Taicu, il donna un banquet sur les bords de |’Onan. 
Ce banquet et la rixe qui éclata 4 cette occasion sont décrits par 
le chroniqueur aux §§ 130-131. Voici comment sont racontés 
les préliminaires de cette querelle, qui dégénéra vite en bataille: 


$130 ... Qurimlarun Cinggis-qahan-na, H@'eliin-iijin-ne, 
Qasar-a Saéa-beki-de ki’ed terviilen niken tiisiirge tiisiiréii’ iit. 
Basa Saéa-beki-yin iiciviigen eke Ebegei-yi terviilen niken tiistirge 
tiisiirkiii-yin tula Qorijin-qatun Qwuréin-qatun jirin nama iilii 
terviilen Ebegei-yi teriiilen ker tiisiiriiyii ke’en ba’uréi Siki’iir-i 
asigijw'ui. 

Ce passage a été traduit par les trois traducteurs comme suit: 


Kozin (p. 112): “Na piru pervuyu éaru nalivali, po poryadku, Cingis- 
khanu, Oelun-uézine, Khasaru, Saéa-beki s ego rodnymi. Zatem kravéii stal 
nalivat’ Garu po oéeredi, natinaya s molodoi zeny Saéa-beki po imeni Ebegai. 
Togda khansi Khoroézin-khatun i Khuuréin-khatun nanesli oskorblenie deist- 
viem kravéemu Sikiuru so slovami: ‘Kak ty smel naéinat’ ne s nas, a s 
Ebegai? ’” [‘ Pendant le festin on versa un premier gobelet, l’un aprés l’autre, 
a Cingis-khan, 4 Oelun-ujin, 4 Khasar, & Saéa-beki et aux membres de sa 
famille. Ensuite l’échanson commenga & verser un gobelet successivement en 
commencant par la jeune épouse de Saéa-beki nommée Ebegai. Alors les 
princesses Khorojin-khatun et Khuur¢in-khatun insultérent par action |’échan- 
son Sikiur avec les mots: ‘Comment as-tu osé commencer non par nous mais 
par Ebegai? ’ ”] 

Haenisch (p. 37): “Als sie beim Mahle sassen, schenkte man Tschinggis 
Chan, Ho’elun udschin, Chasar, Satscha beki und Genossen zuerst einen Krug 
ein. Da man dann auch Satscha bekis Nebenfrau Ebegai vor den andern 
einen Krug einschenken wollte, schlugen Frau Choridschin und Frau Chu’urt- 


(53) Ce passage a été traité en partie dans une note parue dans le vol. XIV 
des Studia Orientalia (Helsinki) . 
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schin beide mit den Worten: ‘Warum schenkt man nicht uns zuerst ein, 
sondern zuerst der Ebegai? ’ auf den Koch Schiki'ur los.” 

Pelliot (p. 160): “Comme ils festoyaient, on versa une outre [de lait de 
jument], en commengant par Cinggis-qahan, H6aliin-iijin, Qasar, Saéa-biki, 
etc. Comme ensuite on versait une outre en commengant par Abigii, femme 
de second rang de Saéa-biki, [les épouses principales de celui-ci], Qorijin- 
qgatun et Qu’uréin-qatun, toutes deux, dirent: ‘Comment peut-on verser en 
ne commencant pas par nous et en commengant par Abiagii?’; et elles bat- 
tirent le bawuréi Siki’ur.” 


Dans ce passage-ci c’est l’expression iicii’tigen eke m. & m. 
“petite mére” qui a fait difficulté et qui a été rendue d’une 
maniere inexacte par les trois traducteurs. A priori il est difficile 
d’admettre que le terme “ petite mére ” ait pu étre employé pour 
désigner une “épouse ”, que celle-ci fit de second rang ou la 
principale. On ne peut expliquer le contresens fait par les traduc- 
teurs qu’en supposant que, laissant de cété le texte mongol, ils se 
sont appliqués exclusivement & traduire le terme chinois 7H 
siao niang, m. am. “ petite dame ” — mais aussi “ petite mére ” — 
par lequel est rendue tant dans la traduction interlinéaire que dans 
la version continue, l’expression iicii’iigen eke, et qu’en traduisant 
ce terme chinois ils se sont rappelés que le mot 48+ niang tzeu 
dans |’Hist. secr. rend le plus souvent le mongol gatun “ dame, 
épouse ”. De 1a les traductions “ jeune épouse ” (Kozin) , “ Neben- 
frau’ (Haenisch), “femme de second rang” (Pelliot). En 
réalité il ne peut s’agir ici d’une femme de Saéa-beki, et Ebegei 
n’a pu étre qu’une épouse de second rang de Sorgatu-jiirki, pére 
de Saéa-beki, ce qui explique pourquoi on I’appelle la “ petite 
mére ” de Saéa-beki. Aussi voyons-nous le Cheng ou ts’in tcheng 
lou (2 HBUESRRIE de Wang Kouo-wei, Peip’ing, 1926, f. 17v) 
et le Iuen cheu (éd. po-na-pen, Annales princ., chap. 1. f. 5r) 
affrmer qu’ Ebegei était la REF ts‘ew mow m. & m. “ mére en 
second ” de Saéa beki. (54) 

Qorijin-gatun et Qu’uréin-qatun, que Pelliot a prises pour les 


(54) Sorqatu-jiirki s’appelle dans Hist. secr. § 49 Qutuytu-yiirki, tandis que 
le nom de son fils ainé y est écrit Sete. C’est aussi cette derniére forme que 
donnent le Cheng ou ts’in tcheng lou et le Iuen cheu (loc. cit.) au lieu de 
Sata. Qutuytu-yiirki est une forme fautive pour Sorgatu-jiirki. Cf. Pelliot, 
dans L. Hambis, Le chapitre cvii du Yuen cheu, Suppl. au vol. XX XVIII 


[1945] du TP, p. 17, note 12. 
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épouses principales de Saéa-beki sont en réalité celles du peére de 
ce dernier, Qu’uréin-qatun étant en outre la mére de Saéa-beki. 
Voir le Cheng ou ts’in tcheng lou et le Iuen cheu (loc. cit.). La 
raison de |’indignation des deux douariéres étaient qu’elles se 
voyaient moins honorées qu’ Ebegei qui, en tant qu’épouse de 
second rang, leur était inférieure. 

Je traduis le passage qui nous occupe comme suit: “ Pendant 
qu’ils festoyaient, on versa [le contenu] d’une cruche en premier 
lieu & Cinggis-qahan, H6’eliin-iijin, Qasar, Saéa-beki et autres, 
et comme [en servant les femmes] on versa aussi [le contenu d’ 
une cruche en commencant par Ebegei, la “ petite mére ” de Saéa- 
beki, Qorijin-qatun et Qu’uréin-qatun, toutes deux, dirent: 
“ Comment verse-t-on en ne commencant pas par moi, mais en 
commencant par Ebegei? ’ et elles battirent le cuisinier Siki’iir.” 

Dans le passage paralléle du Cheng ow ts’in tcheng lou (loc. 
cit.) expression #3€ ko nang “ sac en peau (= outre) ” remplace 
le mot % woung “cruche” qui dans l’Hist. secr. rend le mot 
tiisiirge du texte mongol. (55) La traduction continue précise 
la nature de la boisson servie aux convives, disant que c’était du 
SUF ma nai tzeu “ lait de jument ”, tandis que le Cheng ou ts’in 
tcheng lou (loc. cit.) la nomme ¥5{#@ ma tchoung, expression qui, 
elle aussi, veut dire “lait de jument”. II] faut entendre ici: 
“koumys fait avec du lait de jument ” (= esiig. Cf. ce qui a été 
dit plus haut 4 propos du § 85). 

Le mot ba’uréi est rendu, tant dans la traduction interlinéaire 
que dans le version continue par J tch’ou tzeu “ cuisinier ”. 
Le Cheng ou ts’in tcheng low (f. 18r) donne a Siki’iir le titre de 
“EWES tchou chan tche “ écuyer de la bouche, maitre d’hétel ”. 


XX.— Jelme explique 4 Cinggis blessé, et pour soulager la soif 
duquel il était allé la nuit chercher du lait caillé dans le camp 
ennemi, comment il se serait enfui au cas ow il aurait été pris: 


$145 ... Bi morin unw’ad iijetele edit jaura ilivi iregii 
(55) Le mot tiisiirge est traduit dans les dictionnaires mongol-chinois 


modernes par MZ p’en hou “ arrosoir” (Mongyol-un iisiig-iin quriyaysan 
biéig, chap. 11, f. 71 v). 
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biile’e. Bi teyin sedkijii qa’an-u hangyaysan sedkil eriissiigei 
(56) ke’en nidiin qara eyin sedkijii odulw’a bi. 

Ces paroles de Jelme ont été rendues comme suit par les trois 
traducteurs: 


Kozin (p. 118): “ No razve ya ne vernulsya by k tebe na pervoi popavseisya 
verkhovoi loSadi? ‘ Tol’ko tak ya smogu utolit’ zazdu moego gosudarya! ’"— 
podumal ya. Podumal i vo mgnovenie oka reSilsya.” [‘ Mais ne serais-je pas 
revenu & toi sur le premier cheval de selle venu qui me serait tombé sous la 
main? J’ai pensé: ‘C’est seulement ainsi que je pourrai apaiser la soif de 
mon souverain,’ J’ai pensé et en un clin d’oeil je me suis décidé ”.] 

Haenisch (p. 45): “Ich aber, hatte ich nicht ein Pferd bestiegen und ware 
vor ihren Augen zuriickgekehrt? So hatte ich es mir gedacht, als ich mich 
aufmachte, um fiir den verschmachteten Sinn des Herrschers noch zurecht- 
zukommen, den ich wie meinen Augapfel halte ”. 

Pelliot (pp. 168-169): “Montant a cheval et choisissant mon moment, 
comment ne pourrais-je pas revenir? Pensant ainsi, je me suis dit ‘Je vais 
aller au devant du désir du qa’an que la soif desséche,’ et pensant ainsi, ]’oeil 


noir, je suis allé.” 


Cette réponse de Jelme a été rendue de trois facons différentes, 
dont aucune ne répond tout a fait au texte mongol. Les expres- 
sions qui ont fait difficulté sont surtout ijetele ediii ja’ura et 
nidiin qara. M. Kozin a sauté la premiére et Pelliot la rend 
erronément par “choisissant mon moment”, tandis que M. 
Haenisch en la traduisant par “ vor ihren Augen” a négligé de 
traduire ediii ja’ura. Les mots iijetele ediii ja’ura doivent étre 
traduits mot & mot par: “pendant qu’ils auraient été occupés 
a regarder, dans un intervalle de temps aussi long [que celui qu’il 
leur aurait fallu pour faire cela]” (=en un rien de temps) . 

Quant a l’expression nidiin gara m. a m. “ l’ceil [restant] noir ”, 
c’est-a-dire “la pupille noire de l’ceil restant visible” (57), que 
MM. Haenisch et Kozin traduisent, le premier par “ Augapfel ”, 
confondant ainsi nidiin gara avec qara nidiin “ la pupille de l’ceil ”, 


(56) Le texte écrit eliissiigei, mais le r est garanti par le mss. d’Ulan-batur. 
Le mot eriis-, qui est glosé par #%_- kan chang “ atteindre, arriver 4 temps ”, 
semble étre le méme que eriis- glosé par 4 te “ prendre ” (§§ 102, 111, 112), 
4#€ touo “enlever” (§ 174). 

(57) Pelliot traduit “T’oeil noir ”, ce qui est correctement traduit, mais on 
ne voit pas comment il comprend l’expression. En note (p. 169) il écrit: 
“ — Aveuglément? A I’aveuglée? ”, ce qui n’est pas le sens de 1|’expression 
mongole. 
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et le second par “en un clin d’ceil”’, le sens en est “ sans cligner 
de l’ceil ”, c’est-a-dire “ sans peur, résolument ”. La méme expres- 
sion se rencontre quelques lignes plus bas: dayisun gii’iin-tiir nidiin 
gara oroju “ pénétrant chez les ennemis sans cligner des yeux ”. 

Je traduis le passage qui nous occupe comme suit: “ Etant 
monté sur un cheval, tandis qu’[ébahis] ils auraient été occupés 
a [me] regarder [fuir], dans cet intervalle ne serais-je pas revenu? 
Pensant ainsi et me disant: ‘Je voudrais arriver 4 temps pour 
[satisfaire] le désir [de boire] causé par la soif desséchante chez 
le souverain (m. a m. du souverain)’, sans cligner des yeux, 
pensant ainsi, je suis allé ”. 


XXI.— Paroles de Cinggis par lesquelles il témoigne sa recon- 
naissance 4 Sorqan-Ssira et ses fils quand ils viennent le rejoindre 
apres s’étre séparés des Tayici’ud: 

$146 .. . Giijithiin-deki (58) kitndii mudun-i késer-e o’oruy- 
san (59) jaqa-daki jarbiyal mudun-i jayila’ulwysan ta eciges ko’ iid- 
din tusa aju’ui je. 

Les trois traducteurs rendent ces paroles de Cinggis comme 
suit: 


Kozin (p. 119.— trad. en prose) “ Vy te, kto sbrosil nazem’ Seinoe tyazkoe 
drevo (moe), kto udalil na vorote visevsee drevo-dzarbiyal (kolodku). Takoi 
dobryi postupok svoistven lis’ otcam ili detyam ”. [“ Vous étes ceux qui ont 
jeté 4 terre (mon) bois lourd qui était 4 [mon] cou, qui ont 6té le bois con- 
stituant le dzarbiyal (bloc) pendu a mon collet. Une telle espéce de bonne 
action est propre seulement a des péres ou des fils.”] 

Haenisch (p. 46): “Das schwere Holz an meinem Halse habt ihr auf die 


(58) La transcription chinoise a FG == {f kou-tchou-houen. Pelliot (p. 42) 
transcrit giijiikiin, avec la note au bas de la page: Corr. giijihiin. Chez 
Kozin (p. 240) nous trouvons kujukun, et chez Haenisch (MNT, p. 34) 
gujugun, lecture corrigée dans son Worterb. zu MNT en gujuhun (= giijiihiin 
dans notre systéme). Cette derniére transcription est la seule correcte. Ici 
nous voyons l’hiatus rendu par h. Cf. qahan ~ qa’an. 

(59) Le texte écrit fautivement o’o’uluysan pour o’oruysan. Cette derniére 
lecture est garantie par le mss. d’Ulan-batur. Voir Kozin, (p. 361: kiijiigiin- 
deki kiindii modun-i késiir-e oyuruysan. Kozin (p. 240) lit correctement 
ooruqsan. Les lectures o’orluhsan (Haenisch, MNT, p. 34) et o’o’uluqsan 
(Pelliot, p. 42) sont donc 4 corriger. Le verbe o’or- “jeter” se rencontre a 
plusieurs reprises dans |’Hist. secr. 
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Erde geworfen, das Schandkragenholz am Rockkragen habt ihr mir abgenom- 
men. Das war ein grosser Dienst von euch Vatern und Séhnen ”. 

Pelliot (p. 169): “ En rejetant a terre le bois pesant qui était 4 ma nuque, 
en me débarrassant du bois de cangue qui était 4 mon cou, vous, péres et fils, 
m’avez bien rendu service ”. 


Aucune de ces trois traductions n’est tout a fait correcte, mais 
c’est celle de M. Kozin qui est la moins exacte. Ce dernier en 
effet, pour expliquer le pluriel eciges, a traduit les derniers mots 
de la phrase par: “ Une telle espéce de bonne action est propre 
seulement & des péres ou des fils”, ce qui n’est pas ce que dit le 
texte mongol. Les deux autres auteurs ont traduit eciges par un 
pluriel, ce qui est contraire & la réalité, puisqu’il ne peut s’agir 
ici que du seul Sorgan-Sira. Eéiges est morphologiquement un 
pluriel, mais on doit traduire par le singulier, si l’on veut faire 
cadrer la traduction avec les faits. La raison pour laquelle eciges 
est au pluriel est, 4 mon avis, le voisinage du mot ko’iid, pluriel 
de ko’tin “ fils”. Cet emploi du pluriel constitue donc une espéce 
de contamination morphologique par laquelle la pluralité est 
attribuée aussi au premier terme de |’énumération. Le mot 
eciges bien que morphologiquement un pluriel ne |’est pas séman- 
tiquement. 

La méme expression eciges ko’iid se retrouve employée de la 
méme facon au § 149, ot est raconté |’enlévement de Taryutai- 
kiriltuy par Sirgii’etii accompagné de ses deux fils Alay et Naya’a. 
Il y est dit: Naya’a-yin ene iige eciges ko’iid jobsiyeldiijii, mots 
que M. Haenisch a traduit correctement par “ Diesem Worte 
Naya’as stimmten Vater und Séhne zu” (p. 49), tandis que 
Pelliot les rend moins exactement par “ Les péres et les fils ayant 
approuvé ces paroles de Naya’a” (p. 172). Quant 4 M. Kozin, 
il a tourné la difficulté et traduit: “ Rodnye soglasilis’ s pred- 
lozeniem Nayaa” [“La parenté consentit & la proposition de 
Nayaa”] (p. 121), traduction indéfendable. 

Je traduis le passage du § 146 comme suit: “Le fait d’avoir 
jeté a terre le lourd bois qui était 4 [mon] cou et d’avoir éloigné le 
bois constituant la cangue qui était 4 [mon] collet, fut un bienfait 
de vous, pére et fils ”. 
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XXII. — Jebe étant venu, ensemble avec Sorgan-Sira, se rallier 
a Cinggis, ce dernier leur demande qui, a la bataille de Kéyiten, 
a blessé au cou son destrier. 

§147 ... Tede nirwun de’ere-Ce sumun irejii minu jebelegii 
aman éayan qula-yin aman niri’u (60) inu quyu (61) ken qar- 
bula’a aula de’ere-ée. 

Cette question de Cingis a été traduite comme suit par les trois 
traducteurs: 


Kozin (p. 119): “...s gornogo kryaza leteli v nas strely. Ne znaete li, 
kto eto prostrelil togda Seinyi pozvonok moemu belomordomu savrasomu 
boevomu konyu? S§ gory-to”. [‘ Du haut de la croupe de la montagne des 
fleches volérent sur nous. Ne savez-vous pas qui est celui qui alors per¢a d’une 
fleche une vertébre du cou 4 mon destrier rouan au museau blanc? Du haut de 
la montagne ”.] 

Haenisch (p. 46): “. . . da kam vom Bergriicken herab ein Pfeil, der 
zerschmetterte meinem weissmiauligen braunen Streitross das Schliisselbein. 
Wer hat da vom Berge herab geschossen? ” 

Pelliot (p. 170) “. . . du haut de cette colline une fléche est venue qui a 
brisé les os du cou de mon [cheval] armé, I’alezan 4 la bouche blanche; qui a tiré 
de sur la montagne? ” 


Ce qui dans ce passage-ci a fait difficulté, c’est l’expression 
aman niri’u glosée par les mots SFR souo tzeu kou. M. Kozin 
et Pelliot la traduisent, le premier par “vertébre du cou”, le 
second par “os du cou”, tous les deux rendant par 1a le ay 
hiang kou “ os du cou, os de la nuque ” de la traduction continue, 
sans préciser de quel os du cou il s’agit. M. Haenisch traduit le 
terme par “Schliisselbein ”, malgré la traduction continue qui 
s’oppose a cette interprétation. I] est vrai que présentement dans 


(60) La forme niri’u(n) étant bien attestée tant dans |’Hist. secr. (§§ 147, 
259) que dans le Houa i i iu (I, 8v), il n’y a pas de raison pour qu’on la 
corrige en niru’u, comme I’ont fait Pelliot (niru’u p. 42) et Kozin (niruu, 
p. 240). 

(61) Kozin (p. 240) a corrigé en ququs, Haenisch (MNT, p. 34) en 
huhus. Quant 4 Pelliot (p. 42), tout en écrivant ququ, il ajoute en note: 
“Lire ququs ou ququru”. Ces corrections n’ont pas de raison d’étre, le mot 
quyu, adverbe de maniére dont le sens est: “de fagon @ briser d’un coup”, 
étant attesté en mongol écrit et dans les dialectes vivants. Voir Sayang-secen 
(Schmidt, p. 80, 1. 18): eme-yin kél-i quyu tasiysan-dur “comme d’un coup 
il brisa la jambe de la femme”; aussi Dict. ord., p. 364a jasu xugu Dasi- 
“riser un os en frappant ”. Le mss. d’Ulan-batur écrit aussi quyu (Kozin, 
p. 361). 


5 
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beaucoup de dialectes chinois le terme sowo tzeu kou désigne la 
clavicule, et que c’est aussi cette signification que lui donnent la 
plupart des dictionnaires chinois et européens, a l’encontre du 
grand dictionnaire mandchou-mongol-chinois de 1780 ot ce terme 
traduit le mot mongol omuruu (< *omuri’un) “ sternum ” (Qayan-u 
bigigsen manju mongyol kitad iisiig yurban jiil-tin ayalyu neyile- 
gsen toli biéig, chap. 10. f. '73r) , mais ici il ne peut désigner ni l’un 
ni l’autre de ces os, puisque la version continue dit “os du cou”. 

C’est un fait connu que, dans les langues en général, les déplace- 
ments et flottements de sens sont particuliérement fréquents dans 
les noms désignant les diverses parties du corps. Nous en avons 
ici un exemple. Le terme souo tzew kou a dans notre texte la 
méme signification qu’il a encore actuellement dans le dialecte 
du 3% Ting pien hien (BBE septentrional) , laquelle, comme 
je l’ai constaté moi-méme, est celle de “ premiére vertébre cervi- 
cale, atlas”. C’est bien 1a le sens du terme mongol aman niri’u 
qu'il traduit. Ce dernier terme correspond 4 kalm. amn nuryon, 
mots que M. Ramstedt rend, sans préciser davantage, par “ Hals ”, 
et qu’il donne comme étant synonyme de amn kiiziin (Kalm. 
Worterb., p. 281b) , expression que nous trouvons citée sous le mot 
kiiziin dans le méme ouvrage, p. 249a: amn kiiztin yaty kiiziin. Ces 
mots, que M. Ramstedt traduit d’une maniére assez peu précise 
par: “der Teil des Halses vom Schildknorpel abwiarts ”, désignent 
proprement les deux premieres vertébres du cou: I’atlas et l’axis, 
comme nous le montre le dialecte ordos, ou l’on a ama k‘wpzi 
“Ja premiere vertebre cervicale, l’atlas” et ga'ty k'wnzt “la 
deuxieme vertébre cervicale, l’axis” (Dict. ord., p. 434b). Cf. 
pour ce qui regarde le premier terme, la définition qu’en donne le 
dictionnaire explicatif mandchou-mongol Manju iigen-ii toli bicig, 
vol. 5, f. 70r: Toluyai kiijiigiin-ti neyilelte-yin yasun-i aman kiijiigii 
kememiii “ Vos situé au joint (m. 4 m. “I’os du joint ”) de la téte 


et du cou, on [I’Jappelle aman kiijiigii”. Cf. aussi kh. aman 


xudzin dans un texte publié par M. Poppe (Proizvedeniya narod- 
noi slovesnosti Khalkha-Mongolov, Leningrad, 1932, p. 111, 1. 15) . 

Quant 4 la robe du cheval de Cinggis, les trois traducteurs ont 
rendu le mot qula de trois maniéres différentes: “ rouan ” (Kozin) , 
“braun” (Haenisch), “alezan” (Pelliot). Un qula, mot qui 
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dans la traduction interlinéaire est rendu par ®“ houang ma 
“ cheval jaune ”, est proprement un cheval 4 robe fauve qui a la 
criniére et la queue noires, une bande noire couvrant |’échine. 
Cf. Dict. ord., p. 365b; Kalm. Worterb., p.195b. La glose houang 
ma est donc une définition incomplete, de méme que celle que 
nous trouvons dans le Mongyol nanggiyad iisiig-iin toli bicig 
(f. 89 r): #EZINS he tsoung houang ma “ cheval jaune a criniére 
noire”. Une définition plus compléte est donnée par le Manju 
tigen-ii toli bicig (vol. 20, £.15 v): Del segiil barayan beye sirab- 
turqan mori-yi qula mori kememiii “un cheval dont la criniére 
et la queue sont de couleur sombre et dont le corps est un peu 
jaunatre, on [I’Jappelle qula mori ”. 

Je traduis le passage qui nous occupe comme suit: “Du haut 
de ces croupes vint une fléche; qui [donc], du haut de la montagne, 
a tiré de facgon a briser la premiére vertébre cervicale 4 mon 
destrier qula 4 la bouche blanche? ” 


XXIII.— Le vieux Sirgii’etii des Nitiigiid Ba’arin, avec ses 
deux fils, Alay et Naya’a, ayant enlevé Taryutai-kiriltuy, chef des 
Tayi¢i’ud, l’avaient fait monter dans une charrette et s’étaient 
mis en route pour aller le livrer 4 Cinggis. Avant qu’ils fussent 
arrivés 4 destination, les fils et fréres de Taryutai-kiriltuy les 
rattraperent et s’apprétérent a enlever de force le prisonnier. Alors 
le vieux Sirgii’etii monta 4 son tour sur la charrette, se mit & cali- 
fourchon sur Taryutai-kiriltuy, qui était étendu sur le dos, et, 
ayant sorti un grand couteau pour lui couper la gorge, il lui dit: 


§149 ... KGiin de’iiner Ginu Cimayi buliju abura ireba. 
Cimayi qan-iyan yardaba ke’en ese teki ala’asu qan-iyan yardaba 
ke’en alayu gii; ala’asu teki miin gii alaydayu gii bi; miin ele 
ukiikiii-diir-iyen dere abun iikiisii. 

Voici comment les trois traducteurs ont rendu ce passage: 

Kozin (p. 120): “ Tvoi synov’ya i brat’ya sobirayutsya otbit’ tebya. Mne 
vse ravno propadat’. Ne ub’yu tebya iz strakha podnyat’ ruku na svoego 
prirodnogo khana, tak menya ub’yut vse Ze za podnyatie ruki na svoego khana. 
A ub’yu — tak mne toze smert’. A raz vse ravno umirat’, tak umru-ka luéSe 


na poduske!” [“ Tes fils et [tes] freres se préparent 4 t’enlever. De toute 
facon je suis perdu. Je ne te tuerais pas par crainte de porter la main sur celui 
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qui de naissance est mon khan, qu’on me tuerait tout de méme pour avoir 
porté la main sur mon khan. Je te tuerais, que ce serait encore pour moi la 
mort. Et comme en tout cas il faut mourir, je mourrai préférablement sur 
un coussin ”.] 

Haenisch (p. 48): “Da kommen deine Séhne und jiingeren Briider, dich 
uns wieder zu entreissen. Nachdem ich mich nun einmal an dir, meinem 
Herrn, vergriffen habe, wird man mich, auch wenn ich dich nicht getétet habe, 
doch téten, weil ich mich an meinem Herrn vergriffen habe. Und wenn ich 
dich téte, werde ich ebenso gut getétet werden. Wo ich also in jedem Fall 
sterben muss, will ich wenigstens doch dich dabei als Kopfstiitze nehmen ”. 

Pelliot (p. 171): “Tes fils et tes freres cadets sont venus pour te prendre 
et t’enlever. Qu’ils disent que j’ai porté la main sur mon gan, méme si je ne 
l’ai pas tué, ou qu’ils disent que j’ai porté la main sur mon gan et que, pour 
ce qui est de le tuer, je l’aie tué, moi je serai en tout cas tué de méme. Du 
moins par ta mort mourrai-je en emportant un coussin ”. 


Les trois traductions divergent 4 partir de la deuxieme phrase. 
La version qu’a donnée Pelliot du reste du passage est indéfend- 
able. Quant aux deux autres versions, concernant la deuxiéme 
phrase: ¢imayi .. . alaydayu gii bi, il faut faire observer que 
cimayi ne forme pas un groupe appositionnel avec qgan-iyan, 
comme |’a pensé M. Haenisch (an dir, meinem Herrn) , mais est 
Vobject de ese teki ala’asu. C’est ce qu’a bien vu M. Kozin, bien 
qu’on ne puisse dire que sa traduction serre le texte de prés. 

Les mots miin ele iikiikiii-diir-iyen, qui signifient “ au moment 
précis ou je mourrai ”, c’est-a-dire: “a ce moment-ci, quand tes 
fils et tes fréres t’ayant délivré me mettront 4 mort ”, n’ont été 
rendus exactement par aucun des traducteurs. 

Je traduis tout le passage comme suit: “Tes fils et [tes] fréres 
cadets sont venus pour t’enlever. Méme si, me disant que j’ai 
porté la main sur mon souverain, je ne te tue pas, ils [me] tueront 
tout de méme, disant que j’ai porté la main sur mon souverain; 
et si je [te] tue, je serai tué de méme. Au moment précis ot je 
mourrai, je mourrai en prenant un coussin.” 

L’expression dere abun iikii- “ mourir en prenant un oreiller 
(un coussin) ” se rencontre encore au § 154 4 propos de ]’extermina- 
tion de la population male tatar par Cinggis. Par suite d’une 
indiscrétion de Belgiitei, les prisonniers tatar apprennent qu’on 
a décidé de les tuer. Ils disent alors entre eux: “ Gii’iin tutum 
ganéun-dur-iyan kitwyai qanculaju dere abun iikiiye”’. “Que 
chacun cache dans sa manche un couteau et mourons en prenant 
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un coussin (un oreiller)”. “ Mourir en prenant un coussin (un 
oreiller)”” veut dire: “ par anticipation venger sa propre mort 
en tuant au moment de mourir un ennemi, qui pourra servir de 
coussin (d’oreiller) , c’est-i-dire avec lequel on pourra étre enterré 
et sur le cadavre duquel on pourra étre couché comme sur un 
coussin (un oreiller) ”. 

L’origine de l’expression dere abun iikii-, qui dans notre texte 
est employée au sens figuré, semble étre la coutume funéraire 
mentionnée par Jean du Plan Carpin dans son Ystoria Mongalo- 
rum: “Alius est etiam modus sepeliendi quosdam majores. 
Vadunt in campo occulte et ibi gramina removent cum radicibus, 
et faciunt foveam magnam, et in latere illius fovee faciunt unam 
foveam sub terra, et illum servum quem habet dilectum ponunt 
sub eo. Qui jacet tam diu sub ipso quod incipit quasi agonizare, 
et deinde extrahunt eum ut valeat respirare, et sic faciunt ter. 
Et si evadit, est postea liber et facit quicquid placuerit ei, et est 
magnus in statione ac inter parentes illius. Mortuum autem 
ponunt in fovea, que est in latere facta, cum hiis que superius dicta 
sunt” (A. Van Den Wyngaert, Sinica Franciscana, vol. I, p. 43) . 

A propos de la méme expression citons aussi un texte de |’Altan 
tobéi (fin des Ming) dans Cadig, pp. 76-77, oii nous voyons des 
cadavres servir effectivement de “coussin” et d’oreiller” & un 
autre cadavre: “ Tegiinii goyina qayan Ili Dili qoyar kdbegiin-tei 
Torlad-un Aybolad [Baybolad] qoyar nokiir-tei tabuyula-yi bariju, 
Oréin-u Ciger degere meéin jil-diir Tayisung-qayan Yorlad-un 
Cibdan-i yar-tur tengri bolba. Qan oro sayuju arban tabun on 
boluysan ajuyu. Aybolad Baybolad qoyar-un aqa Mendii-érliig 
ayil-dur qonuysan ajuyu. Qulaqan Qarla|qan neretii qoyar mori 
inu jonglejii sanaya aldan yajar cabéilaju bayiba. Morin-iyan 
sanaya aldaysan-i medejii Mendii-orliig iigiileriin: Qour-tan-i 
yabuqui-dur eyimii belge gejti. Mendii-6rliig Grliige bosuyad 
gqayan-i temecibe. Kiirkiii-yin urida qayan-i qoyar degiiii-tei-i 
goroyoba. .Mendii-orliig qayan-i terigiin-diir nigen degiiiiben 
derlellegiilbe; kol-diir nigen degiiiiben dere kin ongyolaba.” 
“ Apres cela, [Cibdan] s’empara du qayan et de ses deux fils, Ili 
et Dili, ainsi que d’Aybolad [et Baybolad] des Torlad, [ses] deux 
compagnons, de tous les cinq; a [I’endroit nommé] Oréin-u Ciger, 
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Yannée du singe, Tayisung-qayan mourut (m. 4 m. “ devint 
tengri [= dieu]”) de la main de Cibdan des Lorlad. II avait été 
sur (m. & m. “assis sur”) le tréne royal pendant quinze ans. 
Mendii-érliig (62), frere ainé d’Aybolad et de Baybolad, passait 
la nuit [qui précéda le meurtre] chez une famille. Ses deux chevaux 
nommés Qulaqan (=le petit Qula) (63) et Qaraqan (= le petit 
Noir) (64), annongant l’avenir, tout en poussant des soupirs, 
s’étaient mis 4 gratter le sol des pieds de devant. Mendii-drliig 
s’étant apercu que ses chevaux poussaient des soupirs, dit: ‘ Qu’il 
se produise un tel présage, c’est que des [gens] pervers sont en 
route’. (65) Mendii-rliig s’étant levé le matin se dirigea en 
hate vers le qayan. Avant qu’il arrivat, [Cibdan] avait déja tué 
le qayan et les deux fréres cadets [de Mendii, Aybolad et Bay- 
bolad]. Mendii-érliig, [du cadavre] d’un de ses fréres cadets fit 
un oreiller pour la téte du qayan, et [du cadavre] de l’autre de ses 
fréres cadets faisant un coussin pour les pieds il ensevelit [le 


qayan]”. 


XXIV. — Aprés l’anéantissement des Tatar, quand Cinggis eut 
pris pour lui une des filles de Yeke-Ceren, qui avait nom Yesiigen, 
celle-ci dit 4 Cinggis: 

$155 ... Qahan soyurqa’asu namayi git iin-e bodo-da bolyaju 
asaramu. Nadaca egeci Yesii neretei nadaéa de’ere; gan gii’iin-e 
joqgiqui aji'ai je. 

Ces paroles de Yesiigen ont été traduites comme suit: 


Kozin (p. 124): “ Kagan mozet po¢tit’ i menya svoim popeéeniem i sdelat’ 
nastoyastei khanSei, esli budet na to ego kaganskaya milost’. No ved’ bolee 


(62) Orliig est un titre. Le sens en est “valeureux, violent”. Cf. Hist. 
secr. § 201 Grliv’iid (plur. de *érliig) FRR FH hao k’iang mei “les valeureux, 
les violents ”. Ce pluriel fonctionne 4 présent, sous la forme de 6rlait, comme 
nom de clan chez les Ordos (Ordosica, Les noms de clan chez les Mongols 
Ordos, p. 35). 

(63) Qula “ fauve ‘a criniére et queue noires, une bande noire couvrant 
l’échine.” 

(64) -qan est le suffixe du diminutif. Dans ces deux noms de chevaux 
-qan comporte une nuance de tendresse. 

(65) Les soupirs d’un cheval présagent qu’un malheur arrivera @ son maitre. 
Voir le conte intitulé Dziigin Mergen dans Folkl. ord., p. 54. 
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menya dostoina byt’ khan3ei moya star3aya sestra, po imeni Esui.” [“Le 
kagan peut m’honorer de sa sollicitude et faire [de moi] une vraie reine si le 
kagan le veut bien. Mais ma soeur ainée qui a nom Esui est plus digne que 
moi d’étre reine ”.] 

Haenisch (p. 53): “Der Kaiser war so gnadig, mich zum Mannesgut zu 
machen. Besser als ich aber ist meine altere Schwester Yesiii mit Namen. 
Sie ist fiir einen KGnig geeignet ”. 

Pelliot (p. 176): ‘Le qan, dans sa faveur, prend soin de moi et me 
pourvoie [sic] de gens et de choses. Mais j’ai une soeur ainée, appelée Yasiii, et 
qui convient au gan encore bien mieux que moi ”. 


Aucune de ces trois traductions n’est exacte. Faisons d’abord 
observer que I’expression -a(-da) bolya- veut dire “ regarder 
comme, compter pour”, comme nous le voyons p. ex. dans les 
passages suivants: §11 abaya-yu’an uruwy-a iilii bolyan “ne 
regardant pas leur oncle comme étant de la famille ”—le mss. 
d’Ulan-batur (Kozin, p. 322) a ici abaya-yuyan uruy-a iilii toyan 
“ne comptant pas leur oncle parmi [les membres de] la famille —; 
§ 33 tere tige inu ya’un-a (66) ber ese bolyaba “ [son frére ainé] 
n’attacha aucune importance a ces paroles ” (m. 4 m. “ ces paroles 
de lui, il ne les regarda pas méme comme quoi ” [= pas méme comme 
quelque chose]). (67) Cf. aussi § 131, o4 nous voyons les mots 
ya’un-a ba iilii bolyan “ ne le regardant pas méme comme quelque 
chose ” rendus dans la version continue par USUBH “et il 
n’y attacha pas d’importance”. (68) A comparer aussi inscr. 
sino-mongole de 1335, 1. 43 tede dayin-a siryadabasu tikiikiiiben 
yayun-a ba ese bolyajuyui “When he was wounded by those 
enemies, he made nothing of the fact that he might die”. (69) 

Les mots namayi gii’iin-e bodo-da bolyaju asaramu, que les 


(66) L’édition de Ie Te-houei a ici fautivement #4 nu (-n-u) au lieu de 
#4) na (-n-a). Celle de la Commercial Press a la bonne lecon. 

(67) Alors que le passage du § 11 a été rendu correctement par les trois 
traducteurs, celui du § 33 l’a été inexactement: Kozin (p. 82): “ne ponyal, 
k éemu eti ego slova ” [“ [son frére ainé] ne comprit pas le but de ces paroles ”]; 
Haenisch (p. 5) “[{Sein Bruder] konnte aus diesen Worten von ihm nichts 
machen ”; Pelliot (p. 125) “[son frére ainé] ne sut que faire de ces paroles ”. 

(68) Pelliot traduit correctement: “n’y attacha aucune importance” (p. 
160). Haenisch et Kozin traduisent inexactement, le premier par “ ohne irgend 
etwas zu tun ” (p. 37), et le second par “ nikak ne otvetil na etot udar ” [“ ne 
répondit d’aucune facon a ce coup ”] (p. 112). 

(69) F. W. Cleaves, The Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1335 in memory of 
Chang Ying-jui, HJAS, 13 [1950] 1-2, p. 102. 
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trois traducteurs ont rendu de trois fagons différentes, sont propre- 
ment des paroles par lesquelles Yesiigen se déprécie devant 
Cinggis. Je les comprends comme suit: “me regardant comme 
un étre humain et un objet [valant la peine d’étre gardé], 
[’empereur] prendra soin [de moi] ”. 

Quant & la deuxiéme phrase du passage, les deux premiers 
traducteurs l’ont traduite comme si le texte portait egec: minu 
“ma soeur ainée”: “moya starSaya sestra” (Kozin); “meine 
altere Schwester” (Haenisch). Or, le texte dit nadaca egeci 
“ plus 4gée que moi (dit a propos d’une sceur)”’. Ici le mot egeci 
est employé adjectivement et nadaca est terme de comparaison. 
Cet emploi en fonction d’adjectif du substantif egeci s’observe 
aussi dans les dialectes vivants. P. ex. ord. naDds arwa nasy 
ege‘tsi “ elle a dix ans de plus que moi” (dit a propos d’une sceur 
ainée ou d’une autre femme) (Dict. ord., p. 231b). Le sujet de 
la proposition dont de’ere est le prédicat est Yesiia nereter “ celle 
qui a nom Yesiii”. Ce sujet est déterminé par |’épithéte nadaéa 
egeci. 

Le mot de’ere a été pris par M. Kozin et par Pelliot pour un 
adverbe modifiant le verbe jokiqui. Je crois que c’est avec raison 
que M. Haenisch le regarde comme un adjectif. La traduction 
interlinéaire le rend par ™ kao “ haut ”, et, bien qu’on ne puisse 
toujours tirer des conclusions bien sires de la version continue 
pour ce qui regarde la maniére dont le texte mongol doit étre 
compris, il n’est peut-étre pas hors de propos de faire remarquer 
que cette version aussi suggere que de’ere n’est pas adverbe mais 
adjectif: Elle dit en effet: RAMMAHRAERE. YUM 
“J'ai une sceur ainée; son nom est Ie souei; elle est plus belle 
[que moi]; elle peut convenir 4 un empereur ”. 

Je traduis le passage qui nous occupe comme suit: “Si 
l’empereur daigne m/’accorder sa faveur, il prendra soin [de moil, 
me considérant comme un étre humain et un objet [valant la 
peine d’étre gardé]. Celle qui a nom Yesiii, sceur plus agée que 
moi, est meilleure que moi. Elle convient 4 un qan.” 


XXV.— Le chroniqueur dit dans les termes suivants comment 
Yesiii, qui avait été recommandeée par sa sceur cadette Yesiigen, 
devint 4 son tour épouse de Cinggis: 
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§155 ... Yesiigen qatun-u iige-tiir adali boldaju Cinggis- 
qahan oyin-dur-iyan oro’ulju Yesii qatuln-1] (70) abéu jerge-tiir 
sa’ulba. 

Voici comment les trois traducteurs ont traduit ces mots: 

Kozin (p. 124): “Ona oéen’ ponravilas’ Cingis-khanu, tak kak byla imenno 
takoi, kak ee opisala Esugan-khatun, i on prinyal k sebe Esui-khatunu i vozvel 
ee v supruzeskii san”. [Elle plut beaucoup 4 Cingis-khan, car elle était 
précisément telle que l’avait décrite Esugan-khatun, et il accepta pour lui 
Esui-khatun et |’éleva 4 la dignité d’épouse ”.] 

Haenisch (p. 54): “Als Tschinggis Chan sah, dass Frau Yesugan ihm das 
Wort gehalten hatte, freute er sich in seinem Herzen. Er nahm die Frau Yesui 
und liess sie auf dem Ehrenplatz sitzen ”. 

Pelliot (p. 177): “Comme Yasiii-qatun était bien conforme aux paroles de 
Yisiigin-qatun, Cinggis-qahan la fit entrer dans sa pensée, la prit et la fit 
asseoir 4 son coté ”. 


Les mots Yesiigen qatun-u iige-tiir adali boldaju ont été rendus 
d’une maniére inexacte par M. Haenisch. Le sujet de boldaju, 
quoique non exprimé, est bien Yesiii-qatun, comme |’ont compris 
'M. Kozin et Pelliot. 

Oyin-dur-iyan oro’ul- m. & m. “ faire entrer dans son affection ” 
= “prendre en affection”. Cf. § 66 oyin-tur-iyan oro’ul-, ot il 
s’agit de Yesiigei voyant pour la premiére fois Borte, la future 
épouse de son fils Temiijin. Ici l’expression doit étre traduite 
par “faire entrer dans sa pensée”=“étre content de, étre 
charmé”. Cf. mo. oyisiya- “ faire cas, étre satisfait, se réjouir ” 

(Kowalewski, p. 330a) . 

Jerge-tiir sa’ulba. Ces mots ont été traduits de trois facons 
différentes: “l’éleva 4 la dignité d’épouse ” (Kozin) ; “liess sie 
auf dem Ehrenplatz sitzen ” (Haenisch); “ la fit asseoir 4 son céoté ” 
(Pelliot).. De ces trois traductions, seule celle de M. Kozin rend 
le sens du mongol, bien qu’on ne puisse dire qu’elle serre de prés 
le texte. Ce dernier doit étre rendu par “ [la] fit s’asseoir dans 
la série”, c’est-a-dire que Cinggis le fit prendre place parmi ses 
épouses. A rapprocher le passage du § 208: ebiir-tiir kol-tiir 
oroysan jerge-tiir jergelen ba’uysan Cimayi “ toi qui es ‘ entrée dans 


(70) La traduction interlinéaire écrivant 4§-$-47, il est clair que le caractére 
Ye ni (-n-i) a été sauté. M. Kozin et Pelliot ont aussi restitué en qatun-t. 
C’est d’ailleurs aussi la lecon du mss. d’Ulan-batur. 
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[mon] sein et dans [mes] jambes’ (= qui es ma femme) et qui es 
‘descendue’ prenant place dans la série (= qui le jour ot tu es 
devenue ma femme as pris place parmi les épouses impériales) .” 
Au mot jerge correspond dans la version continue l’expression 
KAR fou jen ts’eu siu “la série des femmes de deuxiéme 
rang”. Le mss. d’Ulan-batur a ebiir-tiir kdl-dii oroysan, jerge- 
diir jergelen saywysan Cimayi “ toi qui es ‘ entrée dans [mon] sein 
et dans [mes] jambes’ et es assise ayant place dans la série [des 
épouses impériales]” (Kozin, p. 374). 

Je traduis donc le passage qui nous occupe comme suit: 
“Comme elle (= Yesiii-qatun) était conforme 4 ce qu’en avait 
dit (m. & m. “aux paroles de”) Yesiigen-qatun, Cinggis-qahan 
la prenant en affection prit Yesiii-qatun [pour femme] et la fit 
prendre place (m. 4 m. “s’asseoir”) dans la série [des épouses 


impériales].” (71) 


XXVI.— Senggiim, fils d’Onq-qan, machinant la perte de 
Cinggis, avait envoyé un émissaire & son péere pour l’amener a 
ces vues. N’y ayant pas réussi, il se rend en personne auprés de 
son pere et lui dit: 

§167 ... Bel cimayi ediit biikiii Cay-tur bidan-i ya’un-a ber 
iilii bolyan buyu. Unen ber qan eéige-yen cimayi éaya’an-a 
saca’asu qara-da qaqa’asu Quréaqus-buyiruy-qan ecige-yin Cinu 
joban ediit quriyaju aysan ulus-i cinu mana’u medegiilgii, ken-e 
ber yekin mede’iilgii. 

Ces paroles de Senggiim ont été rendues comme suit par les 
trois traducteurs: 

Kozin (p. 128): “ Uze i teper’, kogda ty takov, kakov est’, nam niéego ne 
pozvolyaetsya. Kogda Ze na samon dele ty, gosudar’ moi i roditel’, ‘ belomu 


pokropis ’, Gernomu zapretisS’, nam li budet vveren ulus tvoi— ulus, s takimi 
trudami cobrannyi tvoim roditelem, Khuréakhus-Buirukh-khanom? Komu Ze 


i kak budet peredan ulus? ” [“‘ Déja 4 présent, quand tu es tel que tu es, il ne 
nous est rien permis. Quand en réalité toi, mon souverain et pére, ‘tu 


aspergeras au blanc et défendras au noir’, est-ce que ton ulus sera confié a 


(71) Dans les “Tables des impératrices et femmes de second rang” du 
Iuen cheu (chap. 106), Yesiii-qatun s’appelle 4,39 Yesii. Elle est citée la 
premiére parmi les impératrices attachées au troisieme ordo (= palais). 
Yesiigen est citée la premiére parmi celles attachées au quatriéme ordo. 
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nous —I’ulus rassemblé au prix de tels labeurs par ton pére Khuréakhus- 
Buirukh-khan? A qui et comment sera remis !’ulus? ”] 

Haenisch (p. 58): “Sogar wahrend du noch am Leben bist, lasst er uns 
nicht gelten. Wird er aber wirklich, wenn du, sein Vater und K6nig, einmal 
alt geworden bist, dann dein von deinem Vater Churtschachus buiruch Chan 
mit so viel Miihe zusammengebrachtes Volk uns zur Regierung geben? Wie 
wird er es irgend jemand zur Regierung geben! ” 

Pelliot (p. 181): “ Aussi longtemps que tu resteras ici, on ne nous y 
comptera pour rien. Si pour de bon on te perce par le [jour] blanc ou qu’on 
t’étouffe dans le noir, toi, le qan mon pére, est-ce par moi que tu feras 
gouverner ce peuple rassemblé avec tant de peine par ton pére Qurtaqus 
Buyiruq-qan; [ou alors] par qui le feras-tu gouverner? ” 


Aucune de ces traductions n’est exacte, mais c’est celle de M. 
Haenisch qui est la moins défectueuse. II] n’y a proprement qu’un 
passage difficile dans cette partie du § 167 et aucun des trois 
traducteurs n’en a saisi le sens. Ce sont les mots Caya’an-a 
saca’asu, gara-da qaqa’asu. M. Haenisch les rend par “ wenn du 
einmal alt geworden bist ”, ce qui traduit les mots #...% J" de 
la version continue, mais n’est pas une traduction du texte mongol. 
M. Kozin a pris saca- pour sacu- “ asperger ” et gaqa- pour gaya- 
“ empécher ”, tandis que Pelliot, en traduisant saéa- par “ percer ”, 
a pensé que # ts’iang “enlever de force”, qui glose saca- est 
fautif pour # ts’iang “ frapper avec la pointe d’une arme”. En 
outre il a donné un sens transitif au verbe gaga-, qui proprement 
est un verbe intransitif. 

En réalité, le mot saéa- est une autre forme de ¢aéa- “ s’engouer 
en buvant ”. Cf. mo. éaéa- “ s’engouer ” (Kowalewski, p. 2104a), 
Kalm. tsats°- “ sich beim Trinken verschlucken ” (Kalm. Worterb., 
p. 423a) ; ord. pza‘ts‘a- id. (Dict. ord., p. 189b). Pour l’alternance 
s- ~ é-, cf. mo. sacu- ~ Cacu- “ asperger ”, soci- ~ éoci- “ tressaillir 
de frayeur”’, etc. Bien que la forme saéa- soit justifiable, nous 
avons ici indubitablement affaire 4 une altération du texte original. 
Vu qu'il s’agit ici d’un passage allitéré, le chroniqueur doit avoir 
écrit Caéabasu, comme le prouve d’ailleurs le mss. d’Ulan-batur, 
qui a la legon cayan-a Gaéabasu (Kozin, p. 369) . 

I] faut aussi faire observer, quant 4 la traduction interlinéaire, 
que le caractére # ts’iang “enlever de force”, qui est aussi la 
legon de l’édition de la Commercial Press, est indubitablement 
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fautif pour "2 ts’iang “tousser par suite d’un engouement, 
sengouer ”. (72) 

Quant au mot gaqa-, qui est glosé par é ie “ obstruction du 
gosier, ne pouvoir avaler de la nourriture”, cf. mo. qaqa- 
“ s’étouffer’ (Kowalewski, p. 731b), kalm. yay°- “ ersticken 
(biem Essen)” (Kalm. Worterb., p. 161a) , ord. gaxa- “ s’engouer ” 
(Dict. ord., p. 287a). Dans le Mukaddimat al-Adab (p. 291a) 
nous trouvons la phrase gaqaba ide’én qodlai[du] “la nourriture 
lui resta dans le gosier”’. (73) 

Il est done clair que les mots Caya’an-a sacéa- doivent se traduire 
par “s’engouer au blanc” et gara-da qaqa- par “s’obstruer le 
gosier au noir”. Je ne doute pas qu'il faille entendre ici par 
éaya’an “blanc” la boisson, c’est-a-dire le koumys et les autres 
produits liquides du lait, lesquels encore 4 présent sont désignés 


chez les Ordos par le terme collectif tsi%pes tsapas (Dict. ord., 
p. 701a) , mots dérivés, le premier de t5‘7- (= mo. Geyi-) “ devenir 
blanc ”, et le second de t3‘a (= mo. Gayi-) “ étre ou devenir blanc ”. 
(74) D’ou il suit que gara “ noir” doit désigner la nourriture 
solide, principalement la viande. Cf. ord. yara maxa “ viande 
qui n’a point de graisse” (Dict. ord., p. 337a) , kalm. xar° maxon 
“ dickes, muskuléses Fleisch ohne Fett” (Kalm. Worterb., p. 
168a) . 


(72) Le mot ts’iang au sens de “ s’engouer ” s’entend encore 4 présent dans 
les dialectes, p. ex. dans ceux du Chen si ( [KP ) septentrional: ma ts’iang 
le chouei la 5 JT 7K TJ “le cheval s’est engoué en buvant de |’eau.” 

(73) Bien que M. Kozin (p. 369) écrive yara-da yayabasu, il est évident 
que dans le mss. d’Ulan-batur il faut lire qara-da qaqabasu. 

Les deux vers allitérés de ce passage n’ont pas été compris par Altanwacir 
et ont été restitués par lui en ¢ayan-a sacubasu qara-du qayabasu (p. 81). 
BékekeSik a compris mais a changé le texte sans raison: éayan-a janggirabasu 
gara-dur qaqabasu (p. 130). Le mot janggira- “s’arréter (dans la gorge)” 
(Kowalewski, p. 2244) est un synonyme de ¢aéa-. I est connu aussi en ordos: 
pzangira- “s’engouer” (Dict. ord., p. 186a) et en monguor: DzianGird- id. 
(Dict. mongr-.fr., p. 81). 

(74) Cf. aussi ord. tSagan iwé, terme désignant les produits du lait en 
géneral, toute espéce de laitage — m. 4 m. “aliments blancs” (Dict. ord. p. 
377b), ainsi que ord. tsigé “ koumys fait avec du lait de jument ”, tSaga 
“ babeurre bouilli” (Dict. ord., pp. 690b, 702a) , kalm. tsadm, tsidm, tsidmaa, 
appellations désignant plusieurs espéces de produits liquides du lait (Kalm. 
Worterb., pp. 425a, 443a), mots qui tous sont des dérivés de bases dont la 
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signification fondamentale est “blanc”, “ étre blanc ”. 
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Dans notre texte nous rencontrons deux fois le mot ediii “ autant 
que ceci”. Ce dernier est un adverbe modifiant la premiére fois 
le verbe biikiii “ exister’”’, ici: “étre en vie”, et la seconde fois 
le verbe quriyaju a- “ étre rassemblant, rassembler”. Le premier 
ediii n’a été rendu d’une manieére tout a fait satisfaisante par aucun 
des trois traducteurs, et le second a été rapporté par tous les trois 
au mot joban “ soufirant ”, bien que la syntaxe mongole ne le 
permette pas. 

Les mots gan ecige-yen cimayi doivent étre traduits par “ toi, 
son pere-qan” et non comme le font M. Kozin (“toi, mon 
souverain et pére”) et Pelliot (“toi, le gan, mon pere”). La 
traduction de M. Haenisch “du, sein Vater und Konig” est 
correcte. Ong-qan en tant que anda “ frére par serment” de 
Yesiigei était en effet appelé “ pére” par Cinggis. Notons que 
éimayi, bien que sujet de saéa’asu, qaqa’asu, est un accusatif. 
Pareille construction n’est pas rare. Cf. § 192 manayari inu 
bidan-i Siilen ide’esti “le lendemain matin quand nous mangeons 
la soupe ”. 

Je traduis le passage qui nous occupe comme suit: “ Méme au 
temps ou tu es [encore] si bien en vie (m. 4 m. “ ou tu es en vie 
autant que ceci”), il (=Cinggis) ne nous compte pour rien. 
Vraiment quand toi, son pére-qan, tu t’engoueras au ‘blanc’ et 
tobstrueras le gosier au ‘ noir ’, tes peuples que ton pére Quréaqus- 
buyiruy-qan a laborieusement rassemblés en si grande quantité, 
les laissera-t-il gouverner par nous? Par qui et comment les 
laissera-t-il gouverner? ” 

Senggiim veut dire que, puisque Cinggis témoigne déja d’un 
si grand mépris envers Ong-qan, bien que celui-ci soit encore dans 
toute sa force, il est 4 craindre qu’il ne lui enléve ses sujets, une 
fois qu’Ong-qan aura atteint |’extréme vieillesse, “temps ot l’on 
s’engoue en buvant les produits du lait et s’obstrue le gosier en 
mangeant de la viande ”’. 

(A suivre) 
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Foreworp: Cuinese Marriace Customs 


This material concerning local marriage customs in the vicinity 
of I-ch‘ang was collected by Dr. Fence Han-yi in 1938. 

I-ch‘ang is located on the north bank of the Yangtse River, 
397 miles above Hankow, and 1,000 miles from the sea, in the 
province of Hupeh. It was formerly a treaty port, and according 
to Couling, contained about 40,000 inhabitants. The district was 
not thickly populated. I-ch‘ang was important chiefly as a port 
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of transit, though beans, grain, sesamum seed, vegetable tallow 
and wood oil were exported. The gorges of the Yangtse begin 
about ten miles above the city. 

The material was collected in the country districts about 
I-ch‘ang. As such places are conservative, the customs reflect the 
situation in the closing days of the empire, which ended in 1911. 

Dr. Fene had the advantage of being a native of this district 
himself, and was able to secure information through his family 
connections. He consulted about a dozen elderly men and women 
who were accustomed to act as masters-of-ceremony at marriages, 
and in addition, attended eighteen marriages himself while col- 
lecting the material. 

The material presented here was intended as a preliminary 
study, but unfortunately it must be the final form as well. The 
hostilities between China and Japan made the area about I-ch‘ang 
a battlefield for several years, and most of this time the city was 
held by the Japanese. Not only did this interrupt Dr. FEne’s 
investigations, but it has probably made it impossible for him, or 
anyone else, ever to complete them. The society in which these 
customs flourished has ceased to exist, and in so far as a custom 
was peculiar to the locality, it is probably lost. Nevertheless, the 
material includes a complete account of what was regarded as a 
normal marriage. 

So far as the authors are aware, the only other detailed study 
of Chinese marriage customs is “ Les cérémonies du mariage,” 
by Paul Serruys, in Folklore Studies, Vol. III, 1944, published 
by the Museum of Oriental Ethnology of the Catholic University 
of Peking. This study is concerned primarily with customs in 
the vicinity of Tat‘ung, in the province of Shansi, in North China. 

The authors are indebted to Professor Derk Boppr, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, for valuable suggestions. 

In pre-Buddhist China, social theory left no place for the 
unmarried, either men or women. Even in religion, there were 
no instances of celibacy in devotion to a god, or in monastic 
orders. 

It was the duty of parents to arrange for the marriage of their 
children as soon as the latter had reached the marriageable age, 
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and when such marriages were not arranged, the responsibility 
for such negligence rested with the parents. This situation seldom 
arose, since the desire for male children who would carry on the 
family line was an incentive to early marriage. 

Although certain marriage rites had a religious significance, no 
supernatural sanction was required, and no priest need be present. 
The ritual was strict, and the legality of the marriage demanded 
certain recognized forms. Because of the paternal clan organiza- 
tion, marriage is forbidden to couples bearing the same surname; 
this regulation is strictly enforced and seldom violated. Marriage 
is permitted between relatives who do not bear the same surname, 
provided that they belong to the same generation of the clan. 
But this does not mean that the couple are required to be of 
approximately the same age, since the generations are reckoned 
from some remote ancestor, and with the lapse of centuries, there 
may be representatives of twenty generations alive at one time. 

The authors wish to express their gratitude to the American 
Council of Learned Societies for a grant which made this study 


possible. 


Tue BetrotHaut: TAKING THE E1cut-Worps: 
Na pa tzi ENF 


The consideration and provision of a future mate begins as 
soon as a child is born. While the child is small, the parents 
seldom take an active part in such negotiations, waiting for 
someone else to take the initiative. This often comes from a 
maternal uncle, but a friend or neighbor is acceptable. In a 
majority of cases, the first action comes from some relative, 
though not of the immediate family. A matchmaker is an im- 
portant figure at later ceremonies; he must eliminate friction and 
antagonism between the two sides and act as a liason official. 
Complications frequently occur, so that few care to accept the 
responsibility of such a position within their immediate families. 

The matchmakers are called mei #&, and must be men, though 
the original suggestion may have come from a woman. There 
must be two mei, and so the man to whom the idea originally 
occurred finds another with the same interest and standing, who 
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acts with him. In the various ceremonies connected with mar- 
riage, for which the general expression “ happy events,” hsi shih 
#4, is used, everything should be in pairs as far as possible, and 
there should be no single object or action. The two mei should 
have the same interest in and knowledge of both sides of the 
prospective marriage. 

Having reached this point, the two mei consult as to whether 
the proposed match would be a good one. Both families should 
have about the same social and economic status, though it is 
better that any advantage should lie with the family of the 
future husband. A man would be at a disadvantage if he married 
into a family superior to his own, but every man desires that a 
daughter should marry into a better home than her father’s. 
Such considerations are called liang mei H#€ , “ measuring by 
the mei.” 

If the mei consider the match suitable, the next step is for them 
to visit the family of the girl. After an exchange of greetings 
and preliminary conversation, one of the mez speaks to the follow- 
ing effect: 

“Please accept our congratulations upon having such a good 
and beautiful daughter. We are anxious to learn whether she has 
been ‘ written on red.’ If not, we would remind you that the 
Li family has a fine boy, and you know that their ‘ gate is high 
and large.’ As the ancients said, ‘ When a girl is born, she should 
be engaged into a family whose gate is high.’ We should like to 
‘write on red’ for your daughter, and inquire whether you are 
willing.” 

As the betrothal contract is written on specially prepared red 
paper, the phrase “ write on red,” t% hung RAL, is equivalent to 
a betrothal. Red is the appropriate color for happy events, and 
accordingly must be used as much as possible at a marriage. A 
high gate indicates a mansion and a powerful family, and the 
Chinese expression is kao mén ta hu HFIKF. 

If the parents of the girl do not approve the match, or intend 
to betroth their daughter into some other family, they can easily 
make excuses which will not offend the matchmakers. But if the 
parents of the girl like the idea, they will reply in approximately 
this manner: 


6 
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“Tf Mr. Cuane desires, will he please exchange our little girl 
for some wine? ” 


This phrase refers to the fact that matchmakers consume con- 
siderable amounts of both wine and food. A proverb says, “ If 
you love to eat and drink, become a matchmaker,” and another, 
“ The matchmaker has eight mouths,” referring to a minimum of 
eight feasts to which he must be invited before the marriage 
ceremonies are finished. 

Then the two mei visit the family of the boy, saying: 


“ Congratulations! Congratulations! You have a fine boy, who 
ought to marry a beautiful girl. There is a girl in the Wane 
family, and you cannot imagine what a darling she is. You know 
how illustrious the line of the Wangs is. The rules of their family 
are strict, and the education within their home is good. As the 
saying runs, ‘A boy should marry a girl from a refined family.’ 
You are aware how refined the Wane family is. If you desire, 
we will be glad to put ourselves at your service.” 


If the Li family do not like the match, the father may reply 
that he prefers to wait until the boy is older, or gives a similar 
acceptable excuse. If he approves the match, he replies somewhat 
as follows: 


“Tf Mr. Wane does not consider us too poor, and you two 
gentlemen are willing to put yourselves to such trouble, please 
do as you wish.” 


Naturally the father of the boy is aware that the two mei have 
already secured the consent of the girl’s parents. The direct ques- 
tion concerning the betrothal would not be put until after some 
preliminary conversation on general topics not connected with 
marriage. 

When the matchmakers have secured the consent of both sides, 
they seek an opportunity to obtain from the girl’s family the 
“ oral eight-words,” k‘ou pa tzi OF. 

The “eight-words” are four expressions of two words each 
which give the year, month, day and hour of the girl’s birth, the 
characters being taken from two lists known as the Heavenly 
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Stems and the Earthly Branches. The eight-words given the mei 
at this time are spoken, so that if the match should not be made, 
less embarassment is caused since nothing has been committed 
to writing. 

The eight-words of the girl are given to the boy’s family, who 
take them, together with the eight-words of the boy, to a fortune- 
teller skilled in this subject. He examines them to see whether the 
two sets are compatible. This is an elaborate procedure, the 
principle being that of analogy with the meanings of the terms. 
If the two sets of words are not compatible, the proceedings are 
automatically stopped, and since all has been oral to this point, 
no damage has been doné. 

If the two sets of eight words apiece are compared and found 
compatible, the agreement is called Shang hun -#8%. The boy’s 
family will then choose a fortunate day—selected by a fortune 
teller, or by means of the calendar, which lists the proper and 
improper days for various occasions. 

The first invitations for this date are then sent by the boy’s 
family to the two matchmakers, written upon a special red card. 
When the matchmakers receive these cards, they inform the 
family of the girl. Then the family of the boy sends an invitation 
to the father of the girl. From the time this invitation has been 
sent, the fathers of the two children call each other “ related 
family ” ch‘in chia BR. 

On the morning of the chosen date, the two matchmakers first 
go to the family of the girl. The eight-words of the girl have 
already been written upon a special red card eight inches high and 
three inches wide. The words are written in the middle, parallel 
to the long side. The size of the card is symbolic, eight repre- 
senting the number of words, while three corresponds to the San 
yiian ho hun =7C#r¥8. This phrase cannot be translated literally, 
but means to submit the horoscopes of a proposed betrothal to 
the three powers: Heaven, Earth, and Man. 

This red card is placed in a red envelope, nine inches high by 
three and a half inches wide. A phrase of four words is written 
in the middle of the envelope. Either of two phrases may be used, 
both taken from the Book of Odes, and both indicating a long 
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and happy life together for the couple. The phrases are Ch‘ang 
fa chi hsiang S&F , “ May their felicity long pour fourth,” and 
Po shih chi ch‘ang Ht “ May their prosperity extend to one 
hundred generations.” The envelope symbolizes an expression, po 
nien chieh lao H“F{#2 , meaning “to reach one hundred years 
together.” These cards and envelopes are carried in stock in all 
stationary stores. 

Card and envelope are placed in a red lacquered box ten inches 
long, four inches wide, and one or two inches deep, called pai 
tou ho WE “ visiting-card box.’”’ Large families usually possess 
such a box, but it can be borrowed from a neighbor. 

The girl’s father is invited to the ceremony, but never attends. 
Instead he sends a messenger bearing the visiting-card box, who 
accompanies the two matchmakers to the home of the boy’s 
family. As they reach the gate, firecrackers are set off in welcome. 

When the three enter the house, they are met by the father 
of the boy, who is congratulated by the matchmakers, and they 
bow tso i fF HE to each other. 

The messenger places the visiting-card box containing the eight- 
words on a table in the center of the hall before the family 
ancestral shrine, and opens the box without removing the card on 
which the eight-words are written. He offers congratulations to 
the boy’s father, and they exchange bows. 

The father of the boy then sets off firecrackers, lights a pair 
of red candles, and burns sticks of incense before the family shrine 
and ancestral tablets, bowing three times before the shrine. 

This ends the ceremony, and the guests rise and offer greetings 
and best wishes for the future marriage and for the parents of the 
pair. The father of the boy then removes the eight-words of the 
girl from the box, placing it in a secure spot, for it is the evidence 
of the betrothal contract. These eight words are popularly called 
hung kéng pa tei #LR/\F “ red birth date eight-words,” or t‘ung 
kéng pa tzii % | |.| “the child’s birth date eight-words.” 

The procedure just outlined may be considered the minimum 
requirement, such as would be used by a peasant family. A well- 
to-do man will give presents to the girl betrothed to his son as 
a part of this ceremony of the eight-words, and these are called 
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“ betrothal presents,” p‘ing li 93%. Such presents are always in 
pairs, and they may include earrings, finger rings, bracelets, pieces 
of silk (usually two pieces sufficient for making two garments for 
the girl), and 100 “dragon ” and “ phoenix” betrothal cakes— 
so called because of the images stamped on them, the dragon 
being male, and the phoenix female. While the minimum cere- 
mony is fixed by custom with little or no variation, there is no 
definite standard with regard to betrothal presents, which may 
be of great value or eliminated entirely. 

Although there is no resort to legal machinery—for instance, 
the betrothal is not registered with the courts—the ceremony is 
legally binding. It would be exceedingly difficult to dissolve 
such a betrothal, and the person initiating such a step would 
lose considerable social standing, no matter what reasons were 
advanced. Even an incurable disease would not generally be 
considered sufficient grounds for breaking a betrothal. Should a 
girl become blind or lame, her parents may request the two match- 
makers to arrange for the cancellation of the contract, but this is 
a gesture which it is considered honorable for the parents of the 
boy to refuse. Such misfortunes on either side would be held 
due to fate, and not matters permitting human readjustment. 
Indeed, the parents of the boy would acquire prestige for making 
such a refusal. But in case of the death of either the boy or the 
girl, the betrothal would be automatically cancelled without 
further ceremony. 

These childhood betrothals may take place any time between 
a few months after birth to the time the children are three or 
four years of age. After that, it is considered rather discreditable 
for a child to remain unbetrothed. This is usually due either to 
poverty, or to the bad reputation of the family. As a result, it 
may be difficult for a boy or girl to make a good match in later 
life, for there is an implied reflection upon the social standing 
of the parents. 

The preliminary negotiations for a betrothal may take place 
at any time during the year, but the actual betrothal ceremonies 
must be held within fifteen days after the Chinese New Year. 
The New Year period is a time of festivity, and for the peasants, 
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the only such period permitting long preparation. The house is 
well stocked with food, and it is easy to prepare a feast. It is a 
time of inactivity for farmers, between the autumn and spring 
plantings. The ceremony is usually held on a day with an even 
number for its date—the sixth, eighth or tenth day of the month. 

One or more tables are prepared for the feast, to which neigh- 
bors, relatives, and friends are invited. As most of these must be 
entertained during the New Year period, a double purpose is 
achieved, for the engagement feast will also serve as the spring 
feast. The feast is usually held about noon, but if the family of 
the girl live so far away that the invitations cannot reach them in 
time for them to arrive at noon, the event may take place about 
dark. At this feast, the seats of honor are occupied by the 
matchmakers. 

After this, the two families seldom call on each other, and the 
affair is not discussed again until the engaged couple have grown 
and are ready for marriage. But if the families are related— 
though having different surnames—calling would continue as 
usual. The kinship status will not be altered until the marriage is 
consummated, although the boy and girl will avoid each other 
before the marriage. 

Among the peasants, the girl is generally one or two years older 
than the boy, but it is not considered good for the girl to be more 
than four years older than her husband. If the marriage takes 
place when the boy is eighteen, the girl will then be twenty and 
fully mature, becoming immediately an economic asset to her 
husband’s family as a worker. 


Fruuine in THE Ace: Tien kéng BR 


When the boy is between sixteen and eighteen years of age, 
arrangements must be made for his marriage. The family of the 
boy always takes the initiative, giving notice to the matchmakers 
about a year in advance. They, in turn, notify the family of the 
girl, in order that preparation may be made for her also. A year 
is needed for adequate preparation. 

When a father has decided that his son’s marriage is soon to 
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take place, he takes the eight-words of both the boy and the 
girl to a fortuneteller, in order that the latter may determine 
whether the coming year contains a favorable date for this par- 
ticular marriage. Sometimes it is necessary to wait as long as 
two years before a suitable date can be secured. 

If there is a satisfactory date, the boy’s father sends a formal 
card to the two matchmakers shortly before the New Year, an- 
nouncing that his son intends to visit his future father-in-law 
during the coming season in order to offer his New Year’s greet- 
ings. The date for this visit must be the second, fourth, sixth, or 
eighth day of the New Year. The matchmakers in turn inform 
the family of the girl of the proposed visit. 

On the day fixed, the matchmakers come to the house of the 
boy to accompany him, his father, and a messenger. The mes- 
senger carries four packages of delicacies and a visiting-card box 
containing the following articles: an invitation card to the girl’s 
father, a New Year’s greeting card from the boy’s father, an 
“ age book ” of dragon and phoenix design kéng shu Bt® , a pair 
of writing brushes, and a pair of ink sticks. All must be new and 
hitherto unused, and must be wrapped in red paper. 

The birth date of the boy—his eight-words—is written ver- 
tically on the right side of the age book, the left being left for the 
corresponding data for the girl. The age book is placed in a red 
envelope on which is written t‘ien tso chih ho KtFZ# , “The 
union is made by Heaven.” 

When the house of the father of the girl has been reached, the 
father of the boy and the matchmakers exchange bows and New 
Year’s greetings with the father of the girl. The boy kowtows 
three times to his future father- and mother-in-law. The mes- 
senger places the presents and the visiting-card box on a table 
which has been prepared in the center of the hall. 

The father of the girl takes the visiting-card box to an interior 
apartment, where he removes all the cards. He fills in the girl’s 
birth-date on the left side of the age book and replaces it in the 
box, but keeps the other cards. 

The father of the girl has prepared a feast of one or two tables, 
to which he has invited outside guests as an honor to the boy’s 
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family and the matchmakers. At this feast the boy and his father 
occupy the seats of honor, with the matchmakers ranking just 
below them. 

When the feast is over and the guests are leaving, the girl gives 
a present to the boy, not in person, but through an intermediary. 
This present consists of two pieces of needlework and a hand- 
kerchief in a case. The father of the girl must give a present, li 
shih #ii , usually one or two dollars, to the messenger who 
carried the visiting-card box, and this present must be wrapped 
in red paper. 

The father of the girl will return the visit of the father of the 
boy on the date specified on the invitation card presented in the 
visiting-card box. He is accompanied by the two matchmakers, 
and by a servant carrying four packages of delicacies. This is 
usually done two or four days (an even number) after the first 
visit. This return visit is called kuo lu 34%, “ crossing the road.” 
A similar feast is held, and a present given to the one who has 
carried the gifts. These feasts are held at noon. 

During the period between the exchange of the eight-words 
when the boy and girl were small children and the time of filling- 
in-the-age, perhaps fifteen years, the two families seldom visit 
each other. The fathers may meet at the house of a third party, 
and on such occasions they call each other “ relative,” but assume 
no special attitude. But when the children reach marriageable 
age, a new and closer relationship is assumed, and the two cere- 
monies of filling-in-the-age and crossing-the-road are the first steps 
in this new attitude. They also serve as a notification to the 
parents of the girl that the boy has matured and is ready for 
marriage. 


Requestine Assent: Ch‘iu k‘én RA 
Although these ceremonies suggest to the family of the girl 


that the father of the boy considers his son ready for marriage, 
no formal request has been made as yet, and such a ceremony is 


necessary. 
The formal request for the actual marriage is called “ request- 


ing assent,” ch‘iu k‘én. 
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About two months after the ceremony of filling-in-the-age, the 
father of the boy will invite the matchmakers to a feast, at which 
he will request them to announce formally his intentions to the 
father of the girl. The matchmakers then go to the father of the 
girl and speak about as follows: 

“The ‘ relative on the male side’ (the formal title by which 
the father of the boy is called by the girl’s father) has asked 
us to inform you that, as the children are grown, he desires, and 
assumes that you desire also, that they should be happily married 
this year.” 


The “relative on the female side” (i.e., the father of the 
girl) will then reply in this manner: 


“ Our girl is still young, and is ignorant of management. If she 
goes now, we fear that she will be a burden to her mother-in-law. 
We think it best to wait another year.” 


The matchmakers then reply: 


“ As the old saying goes, a boy ought to marry when he has 
matured, and a girl also. Even though your daughter lives to 
the age of one hundred, she must go to her husband sometime. 
Since she must be married eventually, why not allow her to go 
now? We consider that the sooner this happy event takes place, 
the better.” 


Then the “ relative on the female side ” will say: 


“Tf the family of the boy is determined to get the girl this 
year, they can have her. But please tell them that we will be 
unable to give the girl anything (i.e., a dowry) this year. All 
we can spare is the girl herself. Please request the parents of the 
boy not to complain because we give the girl nothing.” 


The terms for the father and mother of the boy which are used 
in this speech, ch‘in yeh ®#%® , and ch‘in ma #245 , are, strictly 
speaking, titles used by the younger generation in directly ad- 
dressing the father- and mother-in-law to be. They are used by 
the older generation on the principle of teknonymy. 

The speech by the father of the girl is the sign of consent. The 
matchmakers—the term mei jén #XA is sometimes used as the 
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equivalent of mei—make some complimentary remark and then 
change the subject of conversation. The father of the girl may 
then invite the matchmakers to a simple meal, but this is optional. 
After this the matchmakers return to inform the boy’s family that 
the consent has been obtained, and the preparation for the 
marriage ceremony is begun. 

But the family of the girl may not consent, and may even delay 
the marriage for years; in that case the family of the boy can do 
nothing but wait. There are two common reasons for such a delay. 

The first is economic. The girl’s family is required to give a 
dowry with the girl, the amount of which depends on their social 
status. It may be necessary for them to postpone the marriage 
until the dowry can be provided; this is particularly necessary 
when there are other daughters. All the daughters must be treated 
impartially in this matter in order to avoid family troubles and 
injurious gossip, although obvious changes in the family fortunes 
might result in lessened or increased dowries without causing 
difficulties—provided the dowry given is appropriate to the posi- 
tion of the family at the time. But should a man be financially 
embarrassed, he would probably postpone the marriage of a 
daughter. 

The second common reason for delay is affection between 
mother and daughter. When a mother is unusually fond of a 
daughter—especially the youngest—she may oppose an early mar- 
riage, particularly because the marriage and the new life may be 
a difficult ordeal for the girl, and the mother may not desire her 
daughter to experience it too early. 


ANNouUNCING THE Date: Pao chi #83. 


After the consent of the girl’s family has been secured, the 
father of the boy prepares for the announcement of the date of the 
marriage. The approximate or exact date has already been com- 
municated unofficially to the family of the girl, but the time has 
now come to make a formal announcement. 

Before selecting the exact date, the menstruation period of the 
girl must be known, for it would be considered disastrously un- 
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lucky should the girl be menstruating at the time of the marriage. 
A popular couplet of four words to each line expresses the general 
feeling: 

Chit ma pai tang BFE. 

Chia pai jén wang RMAC. 


“When the bride is ‘ riding a horse’ at the time of the mar- 
riage, the family will fall and its members be destroyed.” 


The phrase “ riding a horse ” is a symbolic expression used as 
a substitute for a more direct reference to menstruation. The 
information concerning the girl’s period would probably be secured 
by the girl’s parents informing the matchmakers that certain days 
of each month would be inconvenient for the ceremony. 

At this time the family of the boy will engage a tailor, who then 
makes all the clothes for both bride and groom. The tailor visits 
the home of the girl in order to secure the measurements. 

The traditional date for the announcement of marriages is the 
sixth day of the sixth month. On this day, tenants send their 
first fruits to their landlords. The day comes during a lull in 
the farming season, when rice and cotton have been planted, but 
two months before harvest. On the day of announcement, the 
two matchmakers are invited to the home of the boy for breakfast. 

The gifts to the girl on the announcement-of-the-date usually 
include the following: 


Two suits of clothes, one for summer and the other for autumn. 

Two sticks of rouge. 

Two boxes of face powder. 

Two bottles of perfume. 

One fan—an exception to the rule that objects must be in pairs. 
The fan may be either round or folding. 


These gifts are for the girl herself. There are also gifts for her 
relatives, which will include four packages of delicacies or 100 
cakes of dragon and phoenix design. 

The “ wedding date announcement card,” ch‘i tan 4, is de- 
signed by a fortuneteller, or by a scholar expert in such matters. 
A number of directions and requirements must be given on this 
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card, particularly with regard to certain taboos. The taboos 
depend upon the date, and that in turn upon the eight-words of 
the boy and girl, so that the taboos vary. Should it be discovered 
that the appropriate taboos have not been properly announced, 
great trouble would result, both in quarrels between the families, 
and in serious misfortunes of the sort known legally in the West as 
“ Acts of God.” 

The system is quite complicated, requiring an expert to manipu- 
late it. Tables of days, months and years must be examined, and 
the names of animals used in the Chinese cycles carry with them, 
by analogy, the characteristics of these animals. Serruys (op. cit., 
98, 99, 142) gives tables, diagrams and examples. 

These taboos, a literal translation of which would be meaning- 
less, include the following: . 

Chou t'ang chih t'ang WASH, and Pai hu chih mén ABE 
4fiF1. The second phrase means “ The white tiger arrives at the 
gate.” The white tiger is a symbol of discord, and must be shut 
out of the premises by the seal and the carpet, both of a fortunate 
color, red. When this taboo is in force, the gate of the groom’s 
house must be sealed with red paper, and the ground over which 
the bride enters must be covered with a red carpet. 

Chou tang chih wéng | | | #%. The parents of the groom 


must leave the house at the moment the bride enters the gate, 


and remain absent during the marriage ceremonies. 

Chou tang chih nii fu mu | | | KR. The bride’s parents 
must avoid their own house at the moment the bride is leaving it. 

Pai hu chih chu | | | 8. The cook must avoid the house at 
the moment of the bride’s entrance. The last word in the phrase, 
meaning kitchen, is also used for a wooden cage in which criminals 
were placed. 

In these formulas, the words t‘ang, wéng, and chu, meaning 
house, old man, and kitchen, appear in a cycle given by Serruys, 
and their significance in these formulas depends on their position 
in the cycle. 

Hsiao li yiieh #1. A “ small month ” contains only twenty- 
nine days, and the phrase is also used for premature birth. The 
bride may not return to visit her parents until one month after 


her marriage. 
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The card must also announce the time of the “ putting-up-the- 
hair.” In childhood, a girl’s hair is braided and hangs down the 
back. When puberty is reached, the braids are tied in a knot 
on the back of the head, but the hair over the forehead is plaited 
right and left from the center of the forehead and brought back 
to the knot at the rear of the head. This distinctive style of 
dressing the hair for an unmarried girl is called fén pien t‘ou 
DHT . 

The putting-up-the-hair consists of eliminating the two plaits 
in front by combing all the front hair straight back from the 
forehead to the knot. This is the custom for married women, and 
the ceremony is a matter of importance to women. The affair 
takes place from ten to three days before the marriage, and the 
card announcing it is specific, giving such information as the hour 
of the ceremony, the direction which the girl will face, and the 
woman who will dress the hair. 

The announcement card containing all this information is writ- 
ten on deep red paper and placed in a red envelope. Down the 
middle of the face of the envelope are written the words “to 
announce beforehand the good date,” yii pao chia chi HREM: 

The envelope containing the card is then placed in a visiting- 
card box together with the personal card of the boy’s father. 
The delicacies, cakes and presents are placed in a special box, 
ho &, carried by two men. 

The matchmakers and those carrying the gifts leave the house 
of the boy’s family after their formal breakfast, and go to the 
home of the girl. There they offer congratulations to the girl’s 
father, who receives them, and entertains the matchmakers at 
luncheon. This ends the ceremony of announcing-the-date. 


Tue Dowry: Chia lien PE 


In a Chinese family, a girl is considered an outsider, because 
she will eventually leave the family. (Under the law of the empire, 
a daughter could not inherit real property.) On the other hand, 
her father must provide her with a dowry at marriage. 

As the dowry passes outside the family, a daughter is regarded 
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as a financial liability, p‘ei ch‘ien huo Reef. Her father can 
seldom give her real estate, lest her brothers complain. There- 
fore the dowry usually consists of money, and of other things 
easily carried. 

These gifts vary with the economic position of the family, but 
there is a general idea of a minimum dowry fixed by custom. 
Most of the objects are for the furnishings of the bride’s new room 
in her husband’s home, and for her trousseau. A bride is called 
a “new person,” and all the objects in her dowry must be new. 
The furniture for the bridal apartment will include certain pieces, 
but there are different sets, such as the “small complete set,” 
hsiao ch‘iian t'ao 72 , “ double boxes and wardrobe,” shuang 
hsiang shuang kuei S€#i8£4#R, and “four boxes and four ward- 
robes,” ssi hsiang ssi kuei BAiVGHE. The first of these sets 
includes the following pieces: 


1. A double bed. There are many kinds of beds, cheap and 
expensive. At present it is permissible to buy a Western spring 
bed. 

2. A large wardrobe for clothing. 

A red-lacquer wooden chest. 

A table, with four bench seats. 

A dresser, with a chair. 

A table for personal washing utensils. 

A rack for clothes. 

A brazier, with a stand and other accessories. 

9. A commode. 

10. Two wooden bathtubs, one for the man and one for the 
woman, lacquered. These tubs would seem small from a Western 
point of view, and are called “ foot tubs.” 

11. Wash basins. 

12. A teapot, with ten cups and ten spoons. 

13. A mirror. 

14. Two porcelain jars for holding candy, etc., which are placed 
on the dresser. 

15. A box containing a lady’s toilet accessories, powder boxes, 
etc., which is placed on the dresser. 

16. Two lamps. 
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17. Two cotton-padded quilts. 
18. Two embroidered pillows. 
19. Bed curtains, with ornamental front pieces. 


This “small complete set ” includes what might be called the 
minimum requirements for respectability. A wealthy man would 
add considerably to this list. The cost of this “small complete 
set” might vary from one hundred to five hundred dollars, 
Chinese currency, before inflation, depending on the kind of 
materials and the quality of the workmanship. Woods vary in 
price, and leather is still more expensive. While these things may 
be bought ready-made in a large town, they are usually made by 
local carpenters who are contracted for the occasion, and who 
begin work on the marriage furniture in the spring. In the 
country districts, such a man may be a farmer who will make the 
furniture in his spare time. 

The groom’s parents seldom provide anything save the room, 
and all the furniture and decorations are given by the bride’s 
parents. Accordingly, the guests who come to admire the presents 
praise only the bride’s parents. The women in particular examine 
everything, making the arrangements the subject of their gossip 
for many days thereafter, and discussing the generosity or nig- 
gardliness of the bride’s parents. Many brides urge their parents 
to give them as much as possible, for it would add to their prestige 
in their new families, especially among the wives of the husband’s 
brothers. A girl who brings a large dowry will be looked on with 
favor by her husband’s parents. Moreover, the woman will prob- 
ably be obliged to live with these household goods for the re- 
mainder of her life. These objects cannot be taken away from 
her, and she will always take pride in them, although it is es- 
pecially at the time of the marriage that she desires to make a 
good showing. As a result, the girl may even quarrel with her 
parents in order to secure a good dowry. 

The other objects given to the bride usually consist of clothes 
and ornaments. There is no fixed requirement for these things, 
but the clothes would probably include from eight to sixteen 
suits, sufficient for the four seasons of the year, if the bride’s 
parents can possibly afford the outlay. In fact, the parents of the 
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groom do not expect to provide any clothes for their son’s wife 
for several years, and it would be a disgrace to the bride’s parents 
were her trousseau insufficient. 

The material of the clothes varies, poor people using cotton 
cloth, while the rich may use wool, silk and fur, sometimes fur- 
nishing the bride with more than a hundred suits. 

The personal ornaments will include bracelets, rings, hairpins 
and earrings. Among the rich, these will be of gold; among the 
moderately well-to-do, of silver; while the very poor will have 
none at all. 

The preparation of the trousseau is a serious and troublesome 
affair. Although the bride may have her preferences, she is unable 
to select or buy the things herself, for all this must be done by her 
father or brothers. Itinerant tailors may be brought to the house, 
and several may be employed on the task for one or two months. 

The date of the marriage is usually in the tenth month—about 
November—though it may be as much as a month earlier or later. 
During this marriage season of late autumn and early winter, the 
marriage gongs are frequently heard throughout the countryside. 
It may be noticed that in ancient China the season for marriages 
was the spring; the reason for the change of time appears to be 
economic. November is a time of plenty, and is a season of 
inactivity for the farmers, since the harvest is over. The weather 
is still warm enough for people to go about without serious 
inconvenience from the cold, yet cold enough to preserve meats 
and other foods for some time. The latter condition is sometimes 
a serious problem, for it may be necessary to keep pigs and goats 
killed for the occasion four or five days without any means of 
artificial refrigeration. 

There is also a more personal reason for choosing this time of 
the year. The period following the marriage is a very difficult 
one for the bride. She is suddenly thrust into an unfamiliar 
environment. Not only is she unknown to her husband’s parents 
and relatives; she has never even seen her husband before the 
marriage. Naturally she is obliged to make difficult adjustments. 
But as the marriage takes place at a time of relative inactivity 
and enjoyment, she has an opportunity of fitting into her new 
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situation under favorable circumstances, before farming begins 
again in the spring. 

But should the fortuneteller decide that no autumn date is 
favorable, marriages may take place in the spring and summer. 
A man may desire his son to marry at sixteen, and discovers that 
the only favorable date is in the spring, after which there will be 
no suitable opportunity for several years. But this is unusual, 
and dates are commonly found in the autumn. 


PREPARATION FOR THE MARRIAGE CEREMONIES 


The family of the groom must begin their preparations for the 
marriage at least one year before, and the plans must be made 
even earlier. 

Rice and other foods must be accumulated and stored long 
before the occasion. The fattening of the pigs must begin a year 
before, and while properly fattened pigs can be bought, it is much 
more economical for a man to do this himself. 

The number of pigs required depends on the number of guests; 
and this in turn, upon the social status of the family. A man will 
usually be able to estimate the number of guests long in advance, 
so that he can prepare accordingly. Goats and chickens must 
also be prepared; farmers usually prefer to do this themselves, 
rather than go to the expense of buying them at market. The 
quality of feasts varies with the host. Some men value above 
all the praise given by the guests for lavish entertainment, while 
others care little about it. 

All the invitations to those who are to act as ushers and officials 
at the marriage ceremonies must be sent out before the New 
Year, and are usually sent with the New Year presents. This 
gives these people, particularly the women, time to make adequate 
preparation, and to borrow formal costumes and ceremonial gowns 
from relatives and friends if they do not possess the things them- 
selves. These officials and ushers are usually relatives, and their 
exact functions at the marriage need not be fixed until later. 

All the things needed which cannot be made in the home, 
including food for the feasts, presents for the bride, and clothes 
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for the groom, must be purchased one or two months before the 
ceremony. Since the bride is called hsin niang #8, “ new 
woman,” and the groom hsin lang | BB , “ new man,” all that they 
wear at the marriage must be new. It may be necessary to make 
a number of trips to the nearest market town, and some of these 
things must be made to order. A cook must be engaged about 
the beginning of the year, while a sedan chair, carriers, and 
musicians must be arranged for as early as possible. 

There is usually little choice about the chair-carriers and the 
musicians, for there are probably unions or corporations or gilds 
of sedan-chair-carriers and musicians in the district, which monop- 
olize their specialty, and would cause trouble if outsiders were 
imported, going as far as fights and lawsuits. Such monopolies by 
gilds are based not on law but on precedent and tradition, which 
are generally recognized and acquiesced to, even by the courts. 
It is possible to import men from outside, but only with the 
approval of the local gild, which may be secured by paying a 
percentage of the cost. The gild, in turn, furnishes everything 
needed for the marriage procession, including sedan chairs, ban- 
ners, and ornamental umbrellas. 

Five or six days before the marriage, everything needed for the 
feasts must be assembled. A large number of tables and benches 
must be borrowed from neighbors. The cook provides the bowls, 
plates, spoons, chopsticks, and other utensils, and with his assis- 
tants, comes to arrange the kitchen. A butcher is hired to 
slaughter the pigs and goats. Other servants, such as those who 
wait on the tables, and those who serve tea and tobacco, are 
brought together and instructed. A temporary shed or porch for 
the convenience of the guests is erected before the house. Bamboo 
mats shield them from the sun as they sit outdoors. 

One of the more important officials at the marriage is the 
chief usher, chih k‘o 41%, “he who knows the guests.” Besides 
supervising the servants and assistants, he sees that the guests 
are properly placed at the tables. This is not an easy task. The 
tables are square, seating eight guests each. There are two seats 
of the first honor, two of the second honor, and four accompanying 
seats without distinction. To place a guest or relative who should 
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have a seat of the first honor in one of the lower places would be a 
serious afront. Therefore the chief usher must have a wide 
acquaintance, a polished appearance, a respectable character, a 
likable disposition, must be a good conversationalist, and above 
all, must know intimately the positions of the guests and their 
relationship to the host. Obviously it is not easy to find such a 
man. 

As the guests are being seated, there will be considerable pro- 
testing and polite withdrawal as the chief guests refuse the seats 
of honor, so that eventually they must be compelled to take the 
highest position. The chief usher, while seating the guests at one 
table, must remember at the same time those who are sitting at 
the other tables. For example: suppose a guest has an uncle, 
who would rank above him in the family, sitting at another table; 
it would be improper for that guest to occupy a seat of honor, 
and he must wait for another table. 

The women are not served with the men, but in a separate 
apartment. Accordingly there is a woman who acts as chief 
usher for the ladies, having approximately the same duties as her 
male counterpart. 


Tue ExcHAnceE oF Presents: Kuo li 34 


The ceremony of the exchange of presents takes place from 
two to four days before the marriage. 

At this time, the household furniture to be given by the parents 
of the bride is moved to the home of the groom. The match- 
makers inform the father of the groom how many men will be 
needed to carry the things, and he sends the correct number. 

The family of the groom sends presents to the bride in return, 
and conventional gifts to her family. But as most of these gfits 
are to the bride, who will bring them with her to her new home, 
they do not represent a loss to the groom’s family. 

One type of gift appears peculiar to West China. It consists 
of two paper objects called ho-lao-yeh &M, literally, “ old- 
worthies-of-the-box.”” One of these objects is a representation of 
a hill about two feet high, two feet long, and one foot wide, made 
of red and gold paper, with paper flowers. On the hill are small 
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human figurines, and a “ ch‘t lin (unicorn) presenting a baby.” 
On each side is a red paper banner. On one banner is written 
Pai liang ying mén H#82PFA “ May hundreds of chariots fill the 
gate,” and on the other, Tz sun ch‘ien i F4#¥-f8, “ May there 
be millions of descendants.” 

The two boxes, or ho-lao-yeh, differ only in the sentences 
written on a small piece of gilt paper which tops the contrivance. 
The two sentences are complimentary, and a literal translation 
means little. They are: 


Wen ting chiich hsiang X SEM “ May the civil arts determine 
their good fortune.” 

Chén tzit shih nien A*F+4E “ May there be ten years of true 
words.” 


There appear no records concerning these ho-lao-yeh, and their 
origin is unknown. The complimentary title lao-yeh, “old wor- 
thy,” refers to the human figures. At present, while these ho-lao- 
yeh are a part of the ritual of marriage gifts to the bride, they 
seem to be ornamental, and the original significance has been lost. 

On the day of the exchange of gifts, the ho-lao-yeh bearing the 
first inscription is placed in a box or case carried by two men. 
The box is suspended from a pole which rests on the shoulders of 
the men. At the ends of the box are hung a large piece of pork 
weighing from five to ten pounds, or a pig’s head, and a fish— 
usually a carp from three to five pounds. In the box are also 
two bottles of wine, 100 to 400 cakes of dragon and phoenix 
design, two boxes of “ tea fruits,” two boxes of tea leaves, a goose 
or a duck (the goose is correct, but the duck is often substituted 
for it) and a chicken. The goose and the chicken are usually 
returned. The contents of this box are for the bride’s family. 

In another box, along with the second ho-lao-yeh, are the 
presents to the bride herself. These include: 


1. Two suits, of four pieces each, of padded cotton; two coats 
and two pairs of trousers. 

2. A coat for formal occasions. 

3. An embroidered red skirt. 
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4. A red coat. With this would go insignia of rank, if appro- 
priate, such as the “ phoenix hat,” etc. 

5. A bride’s veil, kai t‘ou SUA, of red-feather cloth, three and 
a half feet long. 

6. A pair of red stockings. 

7. A cloth belt for the trousers. 

8. A pair of shoe laces. 

9. Four red artificial flowers. 

10. Two pieces of rouge. 

11. Two boxes of face powder. 

12. Two bottles of perfume. 

13. A pair of earrings. 

14. Two finger rings. 

15. Bracelets. The rings and bracelets will be of gold or silver, 
depending on the circumstances of the family. 


All these gifts will be brought by the bride to her husband’s 
home, and if she does not intend to wear certain of them, they 
may be returned by her parents immediately with the box. Items 
2, 3, 13, 14, and 15 may merely be borrowed for the occasion. 
This list may be considered the minimum requirement, and the 
rich would augment it considerably. 

In addition to these gifts, there are sent the following: 


1. Three feet of red cloth, in which the carpenter wraps his axe. 

2. Silk threads of five colors; four threads of each color. These 
threads are wound around two pieces of green cardboard shaped 
like a lotus leaf. 

3. A bronze mirror. 

4. Three pairs of hsi chu #38, “happy candles” 

5. A taper, nien tzi #&F, made of cotton cord about three 
inches long, wound around the end of a piece of bamboo two 
feet long. The cord has been coated with wax, and is used to 
light the candles. 

6. Two strings of firecrackers. 

7. Two boxes of hairpins, used by the bride in “ raising the 
hair,” called li shih FUH. 

8. A set of invitation cards, called ho mén shu FAFY# for the 
bride’s parents. 
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9. An invitation card for the bride’s younger brother, called 
for this occasion hsiao ch‘in chia 7*#2%, who accompanies the 
bride’s furniture to the home of the husband. 

10. Personal calling cards from the parents of the groom. They 
are called pai tieh Fi . 


These calling cards are a necessary accompaniment for anything 
sent to the bride’s family. They are only a formality and are 
not received. 

These things are placed in a box containing four shelves. On 
the first shelf are the ornaments, on the second and third are 
clothes, and on the fourth are the cards and cakes. On the outside 
of the box are written a pair of sentences on red paper: 


Wu sé yiin lin mén ssit ts‘ai RAZED 

“ Clouds of five colors come to the door as good fortune.” 

Chi hsiang ch‘é yung p'ei ju chin ESHER OE 

“The seven-perfumed chariot rushes on, the bridles tin- 
kling like the music of lutes.” 


The procession of carriers—perhaps twenty or thirty men— 
headed by the two matchmakers, leave the home of the groom 
early enough to reach the home of the bride between nine and 
ten o’clock in the morning. The matchmakers enter to offer con- 
gratulatory greetings, while the boxes containing the gifts are 
placed in the center of the main hall. The parents of the bride 
and their kinsmen open the boxes and remove the gifts. The 
goose or duck, and the chicken—both of which must be alive— 
are immediately returned, together with the visiting-cards. Those 
ornaments and clothes which the bride would not actually wear 
at the ceremony are also sent back at once, or else placed in the 
boxes with the bride’s trousseau. 

If the parents of the bride are dissatisfied with the way things 
have been done—if the gifts are unsatisfactory, or if the cere- 
monial acts have not been properly executed—the moment has 
now arrived for them to voice their complaints. 

The matchmakers attempt to offer satisfactory explanations, 
speaking for the groom’s family, and smooth matters over. As a 
result, the bride’s parents sometimes shift their wrath to the 
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matchmakers, putting the blame on them. In this trying situa- 
tion, the matchmakers must remain diplomatic, never losing their 
tempers or replying in kind. 

Should the matchmakers become quarrelsome, they would be 
accused of improper conduct by both sides, although the groom’s 
family would do so chiefly in order to placate that of the bride. 
The matchmakers—mei—would become moldy, unlucky, mei %. 
In such an affair, the bride’s family are always the aggressors, 
while the groom’s family are acquiescent and submissive. A popu- 
lar saying expresses the situation: Tai t‘ow chia nii érh, ti t‘ou 
chieh hsi fu THUR SL, GARAGE, “One gives a daughter in 
marriage with the head raised, but when a son is married, the head 
is dropped.” 

If the matchmakers are suave and conciliatory, the complaints 
are usually answered satisfactorily. Some families are extremely 
particular at the marriage of a daughter, requiring that all their 
wishes be met, and refusing otherwise to send the bride’s house- 
hold furniture. On the other hand, some reflect that in any case, 
gifts extorted from the groom’s family must be sent back with the 
bride. Therefore they make few requests, lest the future relations 
between the two families should be strained. 

When all matters have been settled, the furniture and trousseau 
are given to the carriers who have accompanied the matchmakers, 
to be carried to the groom’s home. But the wash basin and 
bathtubs, and the curtains for the bed, are carried by a man 
furnished by the bride’s parents. This man must be treated with 
considerable respect, and receives an unusually large gift of money 
from the groom’s family. The bride’s family also send the car- 
penter who has made the furniture, accompanied by a man carry- 
ing his axe, which has been drapped in red cloth. This man is 
usually the carpenter’s apprentice. 

The carpenter goes to the groom’s house to assemble the furni- 
ture, of which the bed is the most important piece. A Chinese 
bed has over the top a central beam, called liang #, which is the 
word used for the ridgepole of a house. When the carpenter is 
adjusting this beam, he lifts the axe wrapped in red cloth, and 
shouts, “ Kao shéng” Ft, “ Raise higher.” In addition to its 
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literal meaning, this phrase is a demand for a gift. The assistants 
and helpers join with the carpenter, crying, “Certainly.” The 
groom then makes the carpenter a gift, wrapped in red paper. 
This proceeding is repeated twice, so that the carpenter receives 
three gifts. This is called lien shéng san chi ZFH=R, “to raise 
successively three ranks,” and is considered a favorable omen for 
the groom’s future success. But if the carpenter considers the 
gift too small, he may extort larger sums from the groom by 
continuing to cry “raise higher,” and the groom is obliged to 
continue his gifts. If the demands of the carpenter are not met, 
he refuses to adjust the beam until he is satisfied, and such a 
refusal would be a very unfavorable omen. 

But the carpenter is obligated to cry “raise higher” at least 
three times, for otherwise the groom’s family would consider it 
an unfavorable omen. In one instance, where the carpenter was 
a close friend of the family of the groom, it was feared that he 
would not make this demand, because he might dislike to accept 
money from old friends, and so the matchmakers were instructed 
to ask the carpenter to make the cry as many times as possible, 
even though he should decline the gift. 

The carpenter must be careful in making and assembling the 
bed, for should there be any mishap at this time, it would be 
unlucky, and he would be discredited and blamed. But if every- 
thing goes off satisfactorily, the carpenter occupies a seat of honor 
at the marriage feast. 

The bride’s parents appoint someone to accompany the furni- 
ture, and to take the keys of the chests and wardrobes to the 
groom’s house. This person is called the hsiao ch‘in chia "RR: 
“small kinsman,” or ya chia lien PYRE, “he who deposits the 
bridal trousseau.” Usually this person is a younger unmarried 
brother of the bride—a boy between eight and fifteen. Should the 
bride have no younger brother, her brother’s son or daughter may 
be substituted, but never her younger sister. 

When the “small kinsman” reaches the gate of the groom’s 
house, firecrackers are set off, and he is received with great atten- 
tion, bows and congratulations being exchanged. The groom’s 
mother has left her apartment and is sitting at one side of the 
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main hall. The “small kinsman” goes to her, and after bowing, 
says, 

“ Kinswoman-mother, ch‘in ma #25, you have felicity. We 
have prepared for the new ku-yeh Shi a few rough pieces of 
furniture and poor clothes, but please do not laugh at these 
things.” Then he presents her with the keys, and bows once. 


Ku indicates an aunt on the father’s side, while yeh, is a title 
of respect used for an older person. Ku-yeh would properly be 
used for the husband of the father’s sister. The use of this title by 
the “small kinsman ” is not strictly correct, therefore, since the 
groom and the bride’s younger brother are of the same generation. 

The mother of the groom accepts the keys, bows, and says, 


“ Please tell your parents ch‘in yeh and ch‘in ma that the things 
they have prepared are so fine and complete, they must have 
required a large amount of time, and caused them considerable 
trouble. We are exceedingly thankful for these things, and request 
you to tell them so.” After saying this, she retires. 

Then follows a feast, at which the seat of the highest honor is 
occupied by the “small kinsman.” After the feast is ended, he 
begs permission to leave. The parents of the groom present him 
with “ happy money,” hsi ch‘ien 3% —a few dollars—and an em- 
broidered handkerchief and case. 

That night, the parents of the groom open the boxes in the 
“new room,” before an assembly of close relatives, consisting 
chiefly of the wives of the father’s brothers, of the mother’s 
brothers, and the sisters of the father and mother. This is called 
chao hsiang #¥i , “ searching the boxes.” While opening the boxes, 
they must repeat sentences of good omen, such as: ##i, ##i. 
SE iit. Jb. TF ABA. “Search the boxes! Search the 
boxes! Gold and jade fill the hall. Open the precious treasury. A 
thousand stores and ten-thousand boxes! ” 

When the bride’s parents pack the trousseau, they must see 
that the upper-most and lower-most articles in each box are 
trousers. The word for trousers, k‘u ## is a homophone of the word 
for treasury, #. It is the duty of the tailor to inform the ignorant 
of the correct way of packing these boxes, so that when they are 
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unpacked by the groom’s parents, the first and last articles met 
are trousers, which have a favorable name, signifying future 
wealth for the married pair. In the words of a proverb: “ Yao 
té fu, hsien k’ai k’u” 27S» FAME. “ If one desires wealth, first 
open the treasury.” 

When the boxes are packed, all articles are placed facing down- 
wards, but after the search, all must be facing upwards. 

The search is also the time when the bride’s furniture and 
clothes are discussed and criticised by the relatives of the groom, 
particularly the women. 

When the search is finished, the groom’s parents place a package 
containing money in each box. This is called ya hsiang ch‘ien 


4) #4 , “ money to hold down the box.” 


Ratsinc THE Courtesy Name: Shéng hao Frit 


The ceremony of “ raising-the-courtesy-name ” is an initiation 
rite, equivalent to the ancient kuan li Ei, the rite of becoming 
an adult, found in the Book of Rites. The kuan was a conical cap 
worn in ancient China, and still found among Taoists, which was 
a sign of manhood. The ceremony was called “capping,” and 
appears to have died out, but its place has been taken by the 
raising of the courtesy name. After this rite, the boy ceases to 
be a child, or minor. Among young people, a mature man who 
has not married is often jokingly called a child. 

The modern rite is somewhat different from the ancient, being 
connected with the Chinese system of personal names. A Chinese 
man has at least three names. When he is born, he receives a 
qu ming 4%, “ milk name.” When a few years old, he is given a 
p‘u ming # |, “ generation name.” 

Each family or clan possesses a poem of perhaps twenty syl- 
lables, each syllable of which is used as the designation of a 
generation, permitting of twenty generations before repetition is 
necessary. For example; if a man’s name is Wana Shih-jung, 
WANG would be the surname, Shih would indicate the generation 
of the clan to which he belonged, while jung would be his personal 
name. This is the name which would be placed in the family 


records. 
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There may be two forms of the courtesy name, the tzi and 
the hao #. A man may possess both, but habitually uses only 
one of them. Both courtesy names must be complimentary ex- 
tensions, allied in meaning, of the personal syllable in his genera- 
tion name. To continue the example: if the syllable jwng in the 
generation name is the word meaning “ glory,” the man might be 
given such courtesy names as Yao-kuang, “ brilliant light,” for 
his tza, and Hua-t‘ang, “ Flowery hall,” for his hao. 

The raising-of-the-courtesy-name is held on the day before the 
marriage, probably as a matter of economy, for the initiation rite 
appears to have no necessary connection with the marriage. The 
ancient capping ceremony was held when the youth had reached 
the age of twenty, and the marriage took place later. But while 
a man might remain unmarried indefinitely, he necessarily came 
of age. However, the two ceremonies have become associated in 
modern practice, so that in effect, the initiation rite has become 
one of the ceremonies incident to marriage. There is no record 
of how or when this change took place. 

On the morning of the day of this ceremony, the gate of the 
house and the door of the bridal chamber are decorated with 
ornamental couplets written on red paper. The following couplet 
is typical: 

& bk 47 i) OA ie 
a iE R= 


“Tn the hall, the six rites of Chou are being performed; 
“In the court, the three verses of Wane Chi are being sung.” 


Above the lintel of the door is placed a tablet with these words: 
ay ok Bal BE 

“ Sing the ‘ Kuan-chii Ode’ of the Book of Poetry.” 

On the door itself is fastened the following couplet: 
A Fl Be bh HE R 
ie ze Ga He ME Z 


“ The Book of Changes says that the male and female principles 
are determined.” 
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“ The Book of Poetry says, ‘ Rejoice her with bells and drums.’ ” 


Above the door is fastened a strip of paper with the magic 
formula: 


ERAGE tt eh wp 
“ Curtane T‘ai-kung is here; all spirits must flee.” 


About ten yards in front of the main gate there is fastened on a 
wall or pole the inscription: 


Bk BB) 


“The ch‘i-lin (unicorn) has arrived here.” 


The following couplet is placed, one half on either side of the 
door of the bridal chamber: 


&SeA HW — 
RW K b BE #B 


“Within the golden chamber, men admire the two beauties 


(bride and groom) .” 
“The twin stars are ferried over the silver river in heaven.” 


The last line refers to the story of the shepherd boy and the 
weaving damsel, a pair of stars, who are allowed to meet as lovers 
once a year, on the seventh day of the seventh month, by crossing 
the Milky Way, which in China is called the Silver River. 

On the lintel is placed the inscription, Tien tso chih ho KF 
72#, union is made by Heaven.” On the door is fastened the 
“ double happiness ” symbol, shuang hsi “£3. All these inscrip- 
tions are written on red paper. 

In the center of the main hall, before the family shrine, is placed 
a square table having an embroidered cloth for a frontal. On the 
table is placed the groom’s courtesy name, or hao, written on a 
strip of red paper about two feet long and eight inches wide, or 
on a red or black lacquered tablet of the same size. 

The ceremony is held about nine or ten o’clock in the morning, 
and is performed by the head of the family—probably the father 
of the groom. He lights incense, candles, and burns paper money 
to honor the family spirits and the ancestral tablets. These acts, 
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however, are merely an accompaniment of the rite called kao- 
tien &&, “to announce (to the ancestors) with sacrifice.” 

Musicians outside the hall make music and blow the trumpet. 
Three salutes are fired, and firecrackers set off. Within the hall, 
the head of the family stands before the table. On his left stands 
a man bearing a tray on which are three empty wine cups, while 
on his right another man carries a flagon of wine. The head of 
the family pours wine into a cup, takes it in his hands, bows 
toward the ancestral tablets, and pours the wine on the ground. 
This is done with each cup, three times in all. This rite is also 
called San chén san tien, =#=%, “to pour three libations.” 
The head of the family then kowtows four times, ssi ta li 9Xi&, 
or eight times before the family shrine, remaining in front of the 
table. 

The groom is then dressed in his formal attire, which is entirely 
new, even to the underwear. In his hair are tied two red threads, 
which symbolize the saying, ch‘ien li yin yiian i hsien ch‘ien FB 
Kige—-#R2 “ Although a thousand Ji apart, (the pair are) united 
by a thread.” 

On his breast, inside the formal coat, hangs a small bronze 
mirror about three inches in diameter. This custom rests on the 
belief that the mirror can counteract the evil influence of widows 
and “ four-eyed persons,” (i. e., pregnant women) . In spite of the 
power of the mirror, widows and pregnant women are usually 
excluded from the marriage ceremonies. 

From this time, the youth is considered an adult. His milk 
name is discarded forever, and he is now addressed by relatives 
and friends by his courtesy name. While this initiation cere- 
mony is short and simple, and has become a part of the marriage 
ceremonial, there can be little doubt that it is a survival of the 
more complicated ancient ritual. 

During the marriage ceremony, the groom is called hsin lang 
“ new man,” or hsiao téng k‘o EFI, “ the little téng-k‘o.” Téng- 
k‘o, “ advance in grade,” was a term used in connection with the 
old state competitive examinations, indicating that the first degree 
had been obtained. Possibly the expression is applied to the 
| groom as a favorable omen for a successful career. 
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The day on which the courtesy name is given is also that on 
which guests are received and congratulations offered. After the 
raising-of-the-courtesy-name is finished, the “new man” takes 
his seat on the right side of the hall, while the head of the family 
places himself upon the left. When a guest arrives to offer con- 
gratulations, the musicians outside the hall play a short passage. 
The guest advances from the doorway down the middle of the 
hall. As he does so, the groom and the head of the family join him 
on either side, all three standing before the table, facing the 
ancestral tablets. They then bow together, and the guest offers 
his congratulations to the head of the family. As he retires, the 
chief usher cries, “ Let tea be offered,” and the guest is given tea 
and tobacco. After this he goes to the li kuei i , “ wardrobe for 
gifts,” and presents his wedding gifts. 

One or more men are appointed to take charge of this reception 
of gifts. They must be men with a wide acquaintance, for they 
must recognize and remember the names of all the guests. It 
would be very embarassing to ask a guest his name, when he had 
come to offer congratulations and gifts. The man in charge keeps 
a record of the guests, and of their gifts. 

These wedding gifts from the guests are usually money, and the 
amounts may vary from a half-dollar to thirty dollars. The 
acceptable amount depends upon gifts which have been made to 
the guest by the host on previous similar occasions. In every 
family a gift book is kept, in which are recorded all gifts given 
and received, whether in money or in other things, and the size 
of a gift for a given occasion will depend upon the contents of 
that book. For example, a guest, on consulting his gift book, 
finds that since he last made a gift to the head of the family, he 
has received from him three gifts of one dollar each on separate 
occasions. Accordingly, he is obligated to make a gift of three 
dollars at the marriage. This is the usual custom of giving among 
friends: the giving and taking should be equal, and if this is not so, 
the offender eventually loses his friends. Such a loss involves not 
only friendship, but a loss of face on such occasions as a marriage. 

Among closely related kinsmen the understanding may be some- 
what different. A man may have given to his father’s sister gifts 
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amounting to ten dollars. On the next occasion she returns this 
amount, and adds an equal sum, which places him under a similar 
obligation. In any case, a gift received amounts to a debt which 
must be eventually repaid. When an occasion demanding such a 
return arrives, such as a marriage of a son or daughter, the appro- 
priate gift must be made, even if the money has to be borrowed. 

Such gifts are called jén ch‘ing A‘, “human relations,” and 
form a large item in the family budget. Should an unusually large 
number fall due in a certain year, it may require great effort to 
secure the necessary funds. On the other hand, if a man has pre- 
viously made a large number of such gifts to others, he may 
actually make money by his son’s marriage. The number of 
return gifts which fall due may exceed the amount he is obliged 
to spend on preparations. 

On this occasion, the feasts begin about noon, and may last until 
four o’clock. The number of guests usually requires more than 
one sitting, of from four to ten tables. For this reason the feasts 
are called liu shui hsi wt7K/i, “flowing water feast,” (i.e., 
continuous) . 

The feast consists of nine courses. The first course will be 
either yu yii 8X, cuttle fish, or hai shén #2, sea slugs. When 
this dish is served, the chief usher will visit each table, offering 
wine, and saying that the feast will be a poor one. 

The fifth dish consists of yiian-tzi, J-¥, meatballs. When the 
meatballs are served, the groom, accompanied by the chief usher, 
visits each table, offering wine, and requesting the guests to enjoy 
the feast. The guests rise, and the groom bows once, and then 
leaves. The reason for this proceeding is that the term yiian, 
meatball, also means round, to come together, and therefore is a 
favorable omen at the moment of the groom’s greeting to his 
guests. 

The last course will be yii, fish. The word yii meaning fish is a 
homophone of yii meaning surplus. There is a popular phrase: 


Fu kuei yu yi BRAR. 


Literally, this means, “ Riches and position have a fish;” but the 
real meaning is, “ Of riches and position may there be a surplus.” 
Fish, therefore, is a favorable omen at the last course. 
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The majority of the guests and friends leave as soon as the 
feast is over, but close friends and kinsmen may remain at the 
house for several days, until all the marriage ceremonies are over. 
A popular and influential man may have more than a thousand 
guests, while even a poor man will have nearly a hundred. 

These affairs are occasions when the peasants become acquainted 
and mix with each other. There are many introductions, and 
much chatting and laughter. Ordinarily, a peasant has little 
chance of meeting a man who lives ten miles away. He very 
seldom visits a market town unless he has something to sell, 
and even on such occasions, has little chance of forming new 
friendships. And if this is true of the men, it is still more true of 
the women, who are practically confined to the home and nearby 
fields. Consequently, the occasions of marriages, funerals, and 
birth rites are the only opportunities most peasant women have 
for social intercourse. 

At these feasts, the sexes are strictly kept apart. The women 
feast in the inner hall by themselves, and do not mix with the 
men either before or after the feast, but sit about in the women’s 
quarters. However, the feasts given the women are the same as 
those given the men. 

There are a few necessary changes in the proceedings involving 
the women. When a woman guest comes to offer congratulations, 
the assistants shout, “ A woman guest,” and the musicians play 
as they do for men. Women guests are received by the hostess— 
usually the wife of the head of the family—who, when she hears 
the guest has arrived, receives her in the main hall. The cere- 
mony there is the same as for men, save that the place of the 
head of the family as host is taken by the hostess. The groom 
behaves as he does with men guests. After the ceremony of 
offering congratulations, the woman guest retires to the inner hall, 
or women’s apartments, where she is served tea and tobacco by 
women helpers or assistants. 

Women do not go out as guests so frequently as the men, and 
the women who go to a wedding would probably be kinswomen, 
such as the sisters of the father and mother of the groom, the 
mother’s brother’s wives, and so on. They usually arrive a day 
or so early. 
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Dorne up THE Harr: Shang t‘ou LA. 


The ritual so far described has been connected chiefly with the 
male side, and indeed, at the marriage, the family of the groom 
take the initiative in most matters, while the family of the bride 
play a largely passive part. Marrying out a daughter is considered 
a loss, a happy event with a sorrowful background. Daughter and 
mother shed many tears at parting, though fewer tears are shed 
on parting from the father, and still fewer over the brothers. 
While there must be preparation for the marriage, it is much less 
arduous than the preparation in the groom’s family. Guests may 
come to the girl’s family to offer congratulations and gifts of 
money, but this is not necessary, and no face is lost by the family 
if no guests arrive. In any case, the number will be small in com- 
parison with that at the marriage of a son, and the guests will 
usually be close kinsmen. The parents of the bride do not escape 
the burden of feasts entirely, but have fewer than the family of 
the groom. 

Just as the rite of becoming an adult is a prerequisite to mar- 
riage for the man, so it is also for the woman. The initiation 
ceremony for girls is called shang t‘ou “ doing up the hair,” and 
has already been mentioned, though not described. It has the 
same significance as the ancient rite of chi li ##% “ pinning,” 
from the chi, or hairpin, used in the ceremony as the mark of 
womanhood. This ceremony is discussed in the Book of Rites, 
and is a different rite from raising-the-hair, though the purpose 
is similar. 

The date on which the modern ceremony will take place is 
stated on the announcement-card already described—one, two or 
three days before the wedding. The hour also is announced on the 
card, but is always in the forenoon. 

On the day of the ceremony, the girl bathes, and dresses in 
clothes which are entirely new. Then she sits facing a given 
direction, which has been announced on the card, on which is also 
stated the element to which the birth year of the girl belongs. 
The woman appointed to perform the ceremony then enters. 

The sixty-year cycle of the Chinese is connected with the 
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ancient theory of the five elements—metal, wood, water, fire and 
earth. The year cycle is divided so that each element is connected 
with twelve years, which are in turn held to belong to that element, 
though in each year there is a mixture of elements. This ancient 
philosophical speculation about what we would call physics is 
exceedingly complicated, so that it requires expert knowledge to 
apply, and has colored Chinese thought and customs since the Han 
period. If the announcement-card prepared by an expert states 
that the doing-up-of-the-hair must be performed by a woman 
whose birth year belongs to metal, then such a woman must be 
found. 

It is also desirable that the woman should be a relative, not too 
old, not a widow, with many children, and generally considered to 
be happy and fortunate. However, the proper birth year is the 
primary requirement, and if a relative with the right birth year 
cannot be found, a friend will do, if she meets the other conditions. 

This woman sits directly facing the girl. She places a new red 
cloth about the girl’s shoulders, and powders the girl’s face. Taking 
one white thread, and one green, she places one pair of ends 
between her lips, and holds the other in her fingers. These threads 
she manipulates by twisting so that they pull out any unwanted 
hairs, from both the forehead and the eyebrows. The line of hair 
across the forehead should be straight, and the eyebrows should 
be narrow and smoothly curved. This process is neither pleasant 
nor excessively painful. 

The woman then pulls the girl’s hair straight back from the 
forehead, and gathers it into a round knot on the back of the 
head. There are many styles of these knots, so that the girl is able 
to choose the one she prefers. Artificial flowers are arranged about 
the knot, and the girl puts on the earrings, bracelets, finger rings, 
formal coats, and other ornaments sent by the family of the 
groom. Those women who are entitled to do so put on the féng 
kuan IN5& “ phoenix hat,” and the hsia p‘ei E20 “ embroidered 
shoulder piece with tassels.” 

Then the girl’s father lights candles and sticks of incense before 
the family shrine in the main hall. Firecrackers are set off, and 
the ceremony of announcement before the ancestors is performed, 
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in a manner similar to the ceremony of the courtesy name already 
described. The girl’s father stands before the altar, flanked by 
men holding the wine cups and the flagon. He pours a cup, bows, 
and makes a libation on the ground. Three libations are made in 
this manner, after which the father prostrates himself (the kow- 
tow) four or eight times before the shrine. 

Then two girls under fourteen years of age lead the bride into 
the hall in order that she may perform the family rites. She 
kowtows four times to the tablets of the ancestors, and to all the 
relatives of a higher generation and status, beginning with her 
parents and including her older brothers and their wives, and her 
older sisters. She kowtows kneeling on a red cloth, performing 
the ceremony as the names are announced. In announcing these 
names, kinship terms, not personal names, are used; for example, 
“ wife of the second younger brother of the father.” 

When this ceremony of official admission to the family as an 
adult has been performed, a table is placed before the family 
shrine, and a family feast is held. The girl sits in the seat of 
honor, wearing a red shawl, and facing the entrance. On either 
side are the two girls who accompanied her on her entrance into 
the hall, who might be called bridesmaids. Other girls, her friends, 
are invited to the feast. But the affair is rather gloomy, as the 
girl constantly weeps, and refuses to eat. This is called pan nii 
#2 “ accompanying the girl.” 

When this feast is over, her girlhood is ended, and she is a 
woman. From now on, she will be called hsin niang “new woman,” 
or hsin fu #i%# “new bride.” Early on the day of accompanying- 
the-bride, a couplet written on red paper is placed, one half on 
either side of the gate. The most common couplet is the following: 


BE He Re it OE BR 


“On the water-chestnut belt of silk, pairs of mandarin ducks 
cluster.” This refers to an embroidered silk belt, on which man- 
darin ducks—a symbol of married felicity—are figured, together 
with flowers. 


& Bb RBA £ 
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“On the screen, known as the golden tail, the peacock struts 
leisurely.” This refers to a story of the T‘ang period. Tov I, the 
father of the Empress Tov, had two peacocks painted on a screen, 
and announced that his daughter would marry the suitor who 
could pierce the eyes of the peacocks with arrows. To each suitor 
two arrows were given. Only the future Emperor Kao-tsu, founder 
of the T‘ang dynasty, succeeded. The girl died before the T‘ang 
period and was made Empress posthumously. The phrase “ pea- 
cock-screen ” has come to mean the selection of a husband or 
son-in-law. 


AccOMPANYING THE Groom: Pan lang fF 88. 


The ceremony of accompanying-the-groom is held on the night 
immediately before the marriage day, and is the climax of the 
pre-nuptial celebrations. Most of the guests who come to offer 
congratulations remain for this event, which is a jolly affair, and 
the feasts given in connection with it are the best of the series. 

The ceremony begins shortly after dark, and is held in the 
main hall, in which the family tablets are placed. On the tablets 
are the names of deceased members of the family. A square table 
is placed before the tablets for the feast. Another table is placed 
a few feet in front of the first, and on the ground before it are 
cotton cushions covered with a red cloth. 

On these cushions kneels the man who is performing the rite 
hsing li 439% which is usually considered as the kowtow DEH. 
Hsing li, however, is not the exact equivalent of the kowtow, and 
means “to perform the rite,” or in this ceremony, merely “ salu- 
tation.” Hsing li is therefore rendered “ prostration.” 

Down the front of this second table hangs an embroidered red 
satin cover. On the table is a pair of red marriage candles about 
two feet high, and a pair of twisted tapers, nien tzi #&-¥ , for 
lighting them. 

The whole hall is gay with candles and lanterns and is filled with 
a crowd of men and women. Firecrackers are set off, and music 
is played by musicians outside the hall. The head of the family, 
chia chu ®=, who is the father or uncle of the groom, comes 
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forward to perform the announcement ceremony. As before, this 
includes the lighting of incense, burning paper money, and the 
three libations. After this, he prostrates himself four or eight 
times before the family tablets. During this procedure, the groom 
stands beside him. 

Then the head of the family retires, and the groom comes for- 
ward. He prostrates himself four or eight times to the ancestral 
tablets, and four times to his parents. These prostrations are 
likewise made toward the tablets, but intended for the parents. 
In the same way, all the other prostrations are made toward the 
shrine, though they may be in honor of some particular person. 
A master of ceremony calls the names of those to be honored in 
this way, these being all members of the clan of higher generations 
than the groom. With the personal name is announced the degree 
of kinship. Then are honored the father’s sisters, the mother’s 
brothers and sisters, grandfather’s sisters, and the grandmother’s 
brothers and sisters. More distant kinsmen are honored with 
prostrations only if they are present, but the kinsmen mentioned 
are honored by name even though absent. 

It may be noticed that in this last group are apparently in- 
cluded non-members of the clan, bearing a different surname. But 
under the cross-cousin marriage which prevailed in ancient China, 
the sisters of the mother and grandmother would have married 
into the clan. The modern custom apparently reflects a situation 
after the cross-cousin marriage had been dropped, if it ever existed 
in western China. 

It is a serious affront to omit calling the name of any kinsman, 
no matter how distant, if he is actually present, and at the recital 
of each name, the groom is obliged to make four prostrations. 
After the list of kinsmen is exhausted, the ceremony is repeated 
for each of the matchmakers, and one set of prostrations is offered 
to the group of helpers, musicians, cooks and carriers. It is 
obvious that such a series of prostrations is exhausting physically 
to the groom, particularly when the clan is large, and there are 
many visiting kinsmen. So it is often remarkd satirically that a 
wife is acquired by the kowtow. 

When this performing-the-rite is finished, the matchmakers 
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are requested “to light the (marriage) candles,” fa la #&H8- 
Each takes a taper, and they stand to the right and left of the 
table. First they light the tapers, then the candle nearest them, 
and then, as it is usually difficult to set the flame burning, the 
farther candle. It will probably be necessary to do this several 
times before the candles are fully lit. While lighting the candles, 
the matchmakers chant, each one in turn singing a verse of four 
lines, the matchmaker on the left beginning. The matchmaker on 
the left sings: 

= 3 HE 

FR OME Se 

F FH F f& 

ke RK HK 


“The marriage candles glow brilliantly, brightly lighting the 
flowery hall. May there be millions of descendants! May this 
good fortune long continue.” 


The matchmaker on the right sings: 


BE Bf 9 ME 
786 46 8 
Et an be SE 
iu Ik AR 


“The wild geese call over the marsh at dawn; the man goes to 
be united with his wife; the distant ice is not yet melted.” This 
verse is from the Book of Poetry. 

After this ceremony of singing and lighting the candles, the 
matchmakers are invited to arrange the guests at the table. They 
accompany the groom to the table. The groom, flanked by the 
two matchmakers, stands facing the table, which involves facing 
the shrine. They are accompanied on either side by two servants, 
one holding a tray bearing two wine-cups and two pairs of chop- 
sticks, the other bearing a pot of wine. The matchmaker on the 
left takes a pair of chopsticks, and the one on the right, a wine- 
cup. They bow as they take the things, walk to the table, bow 
again, and place the chopsticks and cup on the table before the 
seat reserved for the groom. They then bow, walk backwards to 
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their place, and bow again. This procedure is repeated with the 
other chopsticks and cup, for the groom must have two of each 
object he uses. As the matchmakers make their various bows, the 
groom, who has remained before the table, bows with them. He is 
then ushered to his seat. 

There are two boys, under fourteen years of age, who accom- 
pany the groom at this ceremony, somewhat after the manner of 
the best man at Western marriages, and who are called pan lang. 
They are usually younger cousins of the groom, and have been 
engaged to perform this service a year before the marriage. These 
youths are dressed in formal or official clothes, and are seated by 
the matchmakers with the same ceremony with which the groom 
was seated. They sit on the same bench as the groom, the elder 
on his left, and the younger on his right. The left is the side of 
honor; but while this is sufficiently true throughout China for 
foreign observers to consider it a peculiar feature of Chinese cul- 
ture, it is not universal throughout the country, either today, or 
in the past. 

The bench on which the groom and his best men sit is covered 
with a red felt cloth, and their feet are placed on a tow >}, a 
measure for grain, usually translated “ peck.” This receptacle is 
made of wood, and is square in section, with the top smaller than 
the bottom. For this occasion it is filled with cotton seeds, or some 
other grain, and in it are also placed two eggs which have been 
colored red—somewhat like the Western Easter eggs—and two 
red turnips. The measure is sealed with red paper, and the top 
covered with a bamboo sieve, on which the feet of the three rest. 

The remaining seats at the table are filled by seven other boys, 
three sitting opposite the groom and the best men, and two on 
each side. This is called the accompanying-the-groom table, or 
feast. The feast formally consists of nine courses, but there is a 
tenth added course called pang #—a term used for the list of 
successful candidates at the old government examinations. 

This dish consists of a large circular piece of raw pork placed 
in a big porcelain bowl. The meat is not eaten by the guests, but 
is the property of the cook, who takes it home with him after the 
feast is over. It is a choice cut, usually from the hind leg of the 
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pig. The bowl containing the raw pork is covered with red paper, 
and on the top is placed a branch of cypress. In this area of China, 
the term for cypress po chih #H4% (in North China the expression 
is used for arbor vitae) has the same sound as H-¥ “ a hundred 
sons.” 

On the cypress branch are hung nuts of the gingko tree, and 
peanuts which have been painted red. Also on the branch are the 
figures of two cranes playing with lotus flowers. 

The whole dish is placed on a large tray, at either end of which 
is a large red candle. In front of the bowl is a red artificial flower 
placed in a small porcelain cup, called the ling pei 4? “ command 
cup.” 

The course is brought to the table with the following ceremony. 
First come the musicians, headed by two gong players. They 
strike their gongs once, then twice, then three times, and repeat. 
Then come two trumpeters, followed by two men playing the 
Mongolian horn la-pa #4 and two men setting off firecrackers. 
The last man in the procession is the cook, bearing the tray with 
the things on it pressed against his breast. 

The procession starts in the kitchen, passes through the main 
door, and with the musicians playing, makes six circuits around 
the table at which the guests are sitting. The first three circuits 
are made counter-clockwise, and the next three, clockwise. Then 
the tray bearing the bow] is placed in the center of the table, with 
the command cup before the best man to the left of the groom. 
The musicians gather behind the groom, playing as loudly as 
possible, and the groom is obliged to give each one a package 
containing a gift of money. They stop deafening his ears only 
when a good deal of money has been exacted. 

Then the best man on the left of the groom opens the “ com- 
mand ” or “ order,” k‘ai ling BA4?, by singing the following song: 

ba 4t BA AP 
ba BA PA 
— fi & E is & 
“he # BH 
=HA FT 
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WG Ba Se I 
BA he F XE Ft 
W BAA & Fl 
+c Be mt We aE =F 
WN BAAN tilt fil 
Au bi JUL ee 
+ Bi AK 70 BF AR PR 7E BE 
+ — ba 46 ta RR 
+= be @ Al 
46 #8 RR A 
46 5% SS 4 


405 


“Open the command! Open the command! 
Open the gate of Heaven. 
The first opening: gold and jade fill the hall. 
The second opening: glory, splendor, riches and rank! 
The third opening: a hundred sons and a thousand grandsons! 
The fourth opening: long flourish his good fortune. 
The fifth opening: five sons successful in attaining degrees! 
The sixth opening: all the world (literally, the six points of the 
compass) shares in spring. 
The seventh opening: the ch‘i-lin (unicorn) presents sons . 
The eighth opening: the eight immortals bustle across the sea. 
The ninth opening: the double nine; longevity! 
The tenth opening: the three highest graduates in the ex- 
aminations! . 
- The eleventh opening: the flowers bear fruit. 
The twelfth opening: the fruits are closely united (as husband 
and wife.) 
The flowers bear fruit, and the fruits are closely united. 
Flowers and fruits closely united for ten-thousand ten-thousand 
years! ” 


When the best man on the left has finished this song, he passes 
the command cup to the best man on the right, who continues 
the song as follows: 
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PA pv ke = ta 
A AK IC By 
qT WY He em 
AD NG 
“ Three salutes are fired before the gate; 
A Chuang-yiian (winner of first place in the triennial Palace 
Examination) must have arrived. 
There is borne before him the yellow silk umbrella, 
And he rides in a sedan chair carried by eight men.” 


The best man on the right then passes the command cup to 
the boy next to him, who takes up the song. 


PO te F oe 
WWE TP tii 42 1 SR Fa 
YT se A Rw 
Wl BAS SR SE 2b AS 


“ The flagstaff before the gate stands high; 
Take off the blue shirt, and wear the purple gown. 
Remove the transparent button, and put on the gauze hat. 


The feet are placed in the silver stirrup; a step and a step 
higher.” 


The cup is then passed to the next boy, who continues with the 
first ode of the Book of Poetry. 


bl BA) HE Ags 

FE i] ZH 

SHE th & 

HF 8 5k 
“The cry of the osprey (symbolic of marriage) 
On an islet in the river: 


A modest, retiring and pure woman; 
The prince is well-mated.” 


The songs may continue for four or six rounds, or even more. 
The number of rounds depends upon the best man on the right 
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side of the groom, who “ closes the command.” If he possesses 
an extensive repertoire, he may continue the singing indefinitely 
by refusing to stop until the other boys have exhausted their 
memories. 

No song may be repeated, and if a boy attempts to sing a 
verse that has already been rendered, or admits that he is unable 
to sing a new one, he is called shih ké %# “ to lose the standard.” 
A boy may know twenty songs, but if they are well known, his 
repertoire may be exhausted by others in the first three rounds, 
and so it is better to memorize songs that are not common. 

In fact, the affair is really a singing contest among the boys, 
testing their courage, poise and calmness. The marriage is for- 
gotten, and a boy may sing a song bragging of the number he can 
remember, or a verse ridiculing the other boys. There is con- 
siderable nervous tension, and a boy who knows many songs may 
forget them when his turn comes to sing. 

The tension is increased by the fact that all the guests, both 
men and women, gather in the hall to witness and enjoy the 
contest. There will be laughter, praise, and criticism. If the best 
man on the right is able to exhaust the repertoires of the others 
before he himself is obliged to close the contest, he becomes the 
hero of the evening. To end the contest, he sings: 


We At We Ar 
We 46 WY FA 
Do 7K Fit He ie 
A> i Bik eR 


_ “Close the command! Close the command! 
It is closed at the gate of the palace. 
The four waters return to the great sea: 
The command wine goes back to the jar.” 
When this song is finished, he passes the command cup to the 
best man on the groom’s left, who takes the flower. He sings: 
— FE 5h HE MH 
fh TE At BS WA SS 
ii 76 AB AE RF 
fi FE A AE MRK IC 
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“This flower is fresh; as fresh as can be. 

It is placed (lit., inserted) on the side of the groom’s hat. 

Placed on the left, a noble son will be born. 

Placed on the right, a man who will win first place in the ex- 
aminations will be born.” 


Then he places the flower on the hat of the groom. The singing 
contest is over, and the boys may enjoy the feast. 

After this, recently-married young women try to secure the 
red eggs and turnips in the measure which is under the feet of 
the groom. Those who get eggs and eat them will bear sons, 
while those who get and eat the turnips will bear daughters. The 
groom, joining in the fun, presses down with his feet on the sieve 
in order to squeeze the arms of the young women. There is 
laughter, screaming and joking, in which the onlookers share. 

That night, the two best men sleep with the groom in the bride’s 
new bed. This is called ya ch‘wang Ei “ pressing the bed.” 


Brincine THE Brive: Ch‘ii ch‘in RR. 


On the day of the marriage, everyone concerned, including the 
groom, rises before dawn. Dressed in his formal wedding costume 
of new clothes, he first makes an act of reverence to the family 
tablets, to the accompaniment of trumpets and gongs playing and 
the continuous sound of firecrackers outside the hall. 

When this is finished, the groom enters a sedan chair generally 
carried by four men, although the son of an official may be borne 
by eight carriers. 

A number of ceremonial emblems, i chang f&{%, may be carried 
before the sons of those having official titles; such inscriptions 
might be the wan chia #%®, “ bell-chariot,” the p‘ai pien H#Td, 
“insignia plaque,” and the tui tei ma #45, “horse with tui _ 
tzit”’ (a pair of balanced complimentary inscriptions) . The ordin- 
ary peasant has the minimum requirements for the processions, 
consisting of a large red umbrella, two embroidered banners, two 
long trumpets, two Mongolian horns, two gongs—each borne by a 
single man—and two men setting off firecrackers and firing guns. 
This company marches before the sedan chair of the groom. 
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Before the procession accompanying the groom sets forth, a 
number of other functionaries have already left on their journey 
to the home of the bride. These include the carriers of the visiting- 
card box, two masters of ceremonies called hsiang ch‘in ché *8#1 4% 
or more colloquially, t‘o shou ch‘in chia tC F#R and the two 
matchmakers, and the two boys who act as best men. With the 
exception of the bearer of the visiting-card box, they ride, either 
on horseback or in sedan chairs each borne by two men. This 
group is also accompanied by six or seven empty chairs in which 
members of the bride’s family will return to the house of the 
groom; the number of chairs required is specified in advance by 
the bride’s family. 

In addition, there are two men who carry a box containing two 
bottles of wine which are used in offering the gift of geese, and the 
“ old-worthy-of-the-box” which has been described, and which 
bears the inscription Chih tzit yii kuei 2¥¥F RF. Another box 
contains the hsi yén 8, “ happy feast,” together with a package 
of money as a gift to the cook of the bride’s family. If this gift 
should be forgotten, there are a number of ways in which the cook 
could cause trouble. All these set out for the home of the bride 
at an earlier hour than that of the procession of the groom. 

In the sedan chair of the groom there is a pair of wooden geese. 
This is a survival of an ancient custom in which gifts of geese were 
made to the father of the bride at a marriage or betrothal. Now, 
however, the custom survives only as a symbolic gesture, with 
wooden models substituted for real birds. 

Immediately following the chair of the groom in the procession, 
is the chair to be occupied by the bride. It is borne by four or 
eight men, covered by red satin, and decorated with rich em- 
broideries and tassels. 

With trumpets sounding, and the noise of gongs and fire- 
crackers, the “ bridal-welcome procession ” takes its way toward 
the home of the bride. Anyone who meets it must move aside, 
even the magistrate, or other local officials. 

As the procession nears the home of the bride, the guns are 
fired in order to notify her family that the groom is arriving. The 
functionaries who have preceded the bridal procession, but who 
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have not actually entered the bride’s home, now advance, and at 
the signal shots, the bride’s family prepare for the reception of 
the procession. 

First arrives the man bearing the visiting-card box which con- 
tains the card of the groom’s father. It is inscribed “ With 
respectful congratulations, from your younger brother,” and is 
presented to the father of the bride. 

Then arrive the masters of ceremonies appointed by the groom’s 
family, who are received with formal bows by two corresponding 
functionaries representing the bride’s family. They are followed 
by the men bearing the old-worthy-of-the-box and the “ happy 
feast,” who deposit their burdens in the center of the hall. Then 
come the two matchmakers, who offer congratulations, and who 
are served with tea and tobacco. 

Then appears a man carrying a second visiting-card box con- 
taining the card of the groom himself. The groom’s name is pre- 
ceeded by the phrase jou wan shéng RRA “ weak late-born,” 
(i.e., of a younger generation) , and bears the words “ Respect- 
fully arrived today to welcome (the bride) .” The groom does not 
yet call himself “ son-in-law,” because he has not yet received the 
bride. By 
When his card has been received, the groom’s sedan chair 
arrives, and waits outside the main gate, with the chairs of the 
best-men on either side, so that there is a row of three chairs. 
The chieh féng JM, masters of ceremonies (literally, “those in 
charge of the ceremony ”) , come through the gate and stand on 
the steps facing the sedan chair of the groom. There may be two 
or four of these men. 

At this moment, the cook of the bride’s family may place a table 


bearing food before the groom, and this is called hsia ma yén 


PAS “feast upon dismounting.” It appears to be nothing more 
than a device on the part of the cook to secure gifts from the 
groom. The groom gives a package containing money, and the 
cook disappears. 

Then the groom and the best men exchange bows with the 
masters-of-ceremony, and the former leave their chairs. The 
latter bow again as an invitation to enter, and this also is re- 


aSicci Renee Fe ies 
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turned. They forthwith enter the hall, the groom and the best 
men walking in a row, with the masters-of-ceremony following. 
On reaching the seats, the latter bow once more, as an invitation 
to sit down, and after the bow has been returned, the three seat 
themselves. The whole ceremony, without words, is called San 1 
san jan =t§=: “ threefold request and refusal.” 

The groom and the best men sit upon a bench covered with 
red felt, which is placed in the center of the hall before a table. 
As in the ceremony of accompanying-the-groom, a grain measure, 
filled with cotton-seeds in which are hidden red eggs and red 
turnips, and covered with a sieve, serves as a footstool for the 
groom and the best men. When the three are seated, the masters- 
of-ceremony, the matchmakers, and the guests take their seats 
on the sides of the hall. 

Tea and poached eggs with sugar are served three times, the 
masters-of-ceremony from the bride’s family saying, “ Please.” 
It would be a breach of form for the groom and the best men to 
eat or drink these refreshments, and would make them a laughing 
stock later; so they merely raise the cups toward their lips. The 
guests, particularly the women, gather in the hall to look at the 
groom, and gossip about him. 

As the groom enters the hall, the foreman of the chair carriers 
brings the wooden geese into the hall, and places them on the table 
behind the groom with their heads facing away from the door. 
When the tea-ceremony is finished, a master-of-ceremony from 
the groom’s family turns the geese around in the opposite direc- 
tion, and pours a libation of wine on the ground. This is called 
tien yén li SEE “the ceremony of offering the geese.” 

Then the master-of-ceremony substitutes the old-worthy-of-the 
box inscribed Chih tzi yii kuei Z¥FF, for the one inscribed 
Wen ting chiieh hsiang 3C7EMRi . The latter had been brought to 
the bride’s house at the time of the exchange of gifts, and is now 
placed in the box in which the former was brought, in order to be 
returned to the house of the groom. 

After this has been done, the groom and the best men rise and 
leave. On rising, they turn toward the family shrine and bow 
once, accompanied by the masters-of-ceremony. Then they turn, 
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walk together to the door, face the tablets once more and bow— 
a ceremony which is repeated before they leave the hall. 

As soon as the groom leaves his seat, recently-married girls, 
hoping for sons, rush to secure the red eggs hidden in the grain 
measure. 

The groom returns to his sedan chair and waits. 

At this ceremony, one of the duties of the masters-of-ceremony 
is to aid the groom, insuring that he perform the rites correctly. 

Sedan chairs are then brought into the hall for the sung ch‘in 
po 32, and the pan niang fFRE. 

The first expression means “ ladies who escort the bride (liter- 
ally, relatives) ” and there are two such women. They are guests 
of honor, and are usually selected from among the sisters of the 
bride’s father, the wives of his brothers, and the wives of the older 
brothers of the bride. They must be happily married, and must 
not be widows. They are selected for the office at the beginning 
of the year—that is, about ten months previously. 

The second phrase means literally “ accompanying the bride,” 
and is the term for a single servant who accompanies the bride 
to her new home, remaining with her after the marriage for a 
period from ten days to six months, depending upon the economic 
conditions in both families. 

When these women have entered their chairs and been carried 
from the hall, the bride’s sedan chair is brought into the hall. It 
is called the hua chiao 4E®§ “ flower-chair,” or ts‘ai chiao | 
“ornamented chair.” All male guests and everyone not a near 
relative leave the hall. Outside the hall, the sound of music and 
of firecrackers is continuous. 

The bride enters the hall, and her kinsfolk endeavor to make 
her enter the bridal chair. Over and over again she refuses, weep- 
ing loudly. Her father and mother add their tears to hers. Finally 
her older brothers or sisters pick her up and place her in the chair. 
This proceeding is a required act of modesty, and is called t‘ao 
chiao = |, “ declining the (bridal) chair.” It also marks the end 
of her pleasant life as a daughter, and the beginning of the hard 
life of a wife. 

When she enters or is placed in the chair, her feet rest on the 
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grain measure, about which chopsticks are scattered. The phrase 
for chopsticks is k‘wai-tzi #-F which is homophonous with KR 
meaning “to bear sons rapidly.” 

As soon as the bride is in the chair, the door of the chair is 
locked and sealed with a strip of red paper. The business of 
getting the bride into her chair may take anywhere from twenty 
minutes to several hours, depending upon the temperaments of 
the bride and her parents. 

When the bridal chair has been carried from the hall, the 
bearer of the visiting-card box presents another card from the 
groom on which is written “ with respectful gratitude,” but now 
the groom describes himself as mén hsia hsii FT 4% “ your son-in- 
law.” The groom has become a son-in-law, having received the 
bride. 

As soon as the groom’s card has been received by the father of 
the bride, the procession starts the journey to the home of the 
groom. The groom’s chair is carried in front, followed by that of 
the bride. The musicians play, the gongs are beaten, and fire- 
crackers are set off continuously along the route. 

But the procession must use a different road from that by which 
it came. This is popularly referred to in the sentence, “'The new 
pair will not walk the old road.” 

By this time, the ladies-who-escort-the-bride, who had left the 
home of the bride before the bridal procession started, arrive at 
the home of the groom. Their chairs are carried directly into the 
hall and are placed facing the family shrine. There the two are 
met by four or eight women representing the groom’s family, in 
full formal dress. These women are called chieh féng ché A; 
the same title as the male masters of ceremonies. Bows are ex- 
changed, and the two women leave their chairs. On leaving, they 
again exchange bows. Then the ladies from the groom’s family 
place the ladies-who-escort-the-bride in the seats of honor, where 
tea is served to them three times with rigid formality. One lady 
of the groom’s family carries a plate bearing the teacup, while 
another holds the tea pot. These pairs stand in two rows, on the 
right and on the left. A pair on the left advances to offer tea; 
then a pair on the right advances. The pair on the left will then 
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retire, and then that on the right. At the next offering the order of 
advance is reversed. All the female guests stand grouped at the 
side of the hall to watch this “ ceremony of the masters of cere- 
monies ” chieh féng li ff. Should one of the ladies representing 
either family make the slightest mistake, it would cause much 
amusement, and be called shih ké “ to lose the standard.” 

After the tea ceremony, tobacco is served once, and the recep- 
tion is ended. The ladies-who-escort-the-bride are taken to the 
room of the bride, deep in the interior of the house, to rest. This 
room is called tung fang 14% literally, “ cave room.” 


Tue CoMPLETION oF THE Marriace: Yiian ch‘in BR. 


This ceremony appears to be equivalent to the ancient ho chin 
@ “to drink the wedding cup ” ceremony. 

Early in the morning of the day of the marriage, after the bridal 
procession has left on its journey to the home of the bride, the 
family of the groom invite two women, called yiian ch‘in literally, 
“to complete the marriage,” to spread the bed for the bride and 
groom. These women are engaged for the task some time in 
advance, at the beginning of the year. They must be of an age 
commanding respect, virtuous, not widowed, and tzi% sun man 
tang Fie %, literally, “ their sons and grandsons fill the hall.” 

Paddy stalks are spread on the bed, to make it soft. Then the 
cotton quilt prepared by the bride’s family is spread upon the bed. 
As the things have been placed on the bed the day before, the 
spreading is merely ceremonial, the women going around the bed 
making the covers smooth, As they move about this task, cakes. 
dried lungan nuts, peanuts which have been stained red, and 
ginko nuts are placed in the bed. Later, girls hunt for these and 
eat them, in the hope that they themselves will bear children. 

As they spread the bed, the women sing the following propitious 
verses: 


One sings, 
Si tk Si HK 
& Ei 
% HE F 
AE KK oR 
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“‘ Spread the bed! Spread the bed! 
May gold and jade fill the hall. 
First, bear noble sons; 

Afterwards, bear girls.” 


The other sings: 


Si HK Si BF 
Ze it wh 
Si HK Si EE TB) 
4© Ja Bi iK Ic 


“‘ Spread the bed! Spread the cakes! 

Bear sons who will wear the (official) button! 

Spread the bed! Spread the lungan nuts! 

Bear sons who will achieve highest honors in the examination 
(the chuang-yiian) .” 


The first sings again: 


Si Hk Si Ft 7B 
SL —- KE 


“ Spread the bed, and spread it smooth: 
Bear a large number of sons.” 


The second rejoins: 


SH HK BH FS FL 
5a fk HS 


“‘ Spread the bed, and spread it wide: 
Bear sons who will become high officials.” 


This ends the ceremony of spreading-the-bed. 

In the bride’s room are placed a pair of red wedding candles, a 
pair of hanging door-screens, a pair of wine cups, and a pair of 
teacups. These things are used by the completion-of-the-marriage 
women at the time of the drinking-of-the-wedding-cup. The 
articles are placed on the new table in the center of the room. 

When the sedan chair containing the bride arrives, an incense 
table is placed outside the main entrance to the hall. On it are a 
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small measure of rice (a shéng Ft, which is a tenth of a tou), a 
pair of candles, and three sticks of incense which are stuck in the 
rice. There are also three cups of wine for libations. 


A man is appointed “ to send back the spirits.” An ordinary 
man is not appointed to this post, which requires a scholar having 
a hsiu ts‘ai HA degree, approximately equivalent to a Western 
Bachelor of Arts. 


When the bride’s chair arrives, this man, wearing academic 
costume, stands before the incense table to send back the spirits. 
The candles and incense sticks are lighted, firecrackers are set off, 
and paper money burned. The libation of wine is poured onto the 
ground. Although the man is a scholar, not a magician, he bows 
from before the incense table toward the bridal chair, and recites 
the following magic formula: 


HBR 

KR Ht BA B 

BRB 

an ME ee 

KR HG 

a *4 IE) 98 

RAG HE 

ae WP 3 SBE 
“The day is fortunate and the morning auspicious; 
Heaven and earth open their glory. 
Chariots and horses of the man’s family, 
Please enter the high hall. 
Chariots and horses of the woman’s family, 
Please return to your native place. 


Curane T‘ai-kung is here; 
All spirits avaunt.” 


Or the man-who-sends-back-the-spirits may recite the following 
formula: 
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HW eR 

R th A B 

RA BD 

Hi BS IE) 9h 

MA im R 

IE] 45 He 5 inh 

KK 3k Ba Hh FP 

Hh SK A py 

A GE Sit 3 

EK th # 

HAA Et 

ts WP 3 SBE 
“ The day is fortunate and the morning auspicious; 
Heaven and earth open their glory. 
The new person (the bride) has arrived here. 
Her chariot and horses return to their native place. 
Money and wealth shining like silver 
Are offered to the spirits of the chariot and the horses. 
The baneful influences of heaven turn earthward, 
And the baleful influences of earth enter Hades. 
Until they have returned, 
Long may universal spring be enjoyed. 
CurAne T‘ai-kung is here; 
All spirits avaunt. 


Either formula may be used by the man who sends back the 
spirits, though the second is fuller and more explicit. When the 
formula has been recited, the man throws a handful of the rice at 
the bridal chair. 

This ceremony of sending-back-the-spirits is performed while 
the procession is entering, and the chairs do not stop. The groom’s 
chair is carried into the hall, with the bride’s chair immediately 
following. The groom leaves his chair, which is immediately 
carried out, but the bride remains in her chair. All male guests, 
widows and “ four-eyed ” (i.e., pregnant) women must leave the 
hall, only the groom and the other women remaining. 
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The bride is locked in her chair, and at this time, the head ot 
the chair-carriers comes in and opens the lock. He is given a 
package of money, and leaves the hall. 

Then the entrance is closed, and the ceremony of the-comple- 
tion-of-the-marriage is begun. The completion-of-the-marriage 
ladies light the wedding candles in the hsin fang #8, literally, 
“new room” (i.e., the bridal chamber) , and return to the hall 
to conduct the hsin ku niang *®tkEH, “new woman,” from the 
bridal chair. The bride always refuses to come out. The com- 
pletion-of-the-marriage ladies (who represent the groom’s family) 
then ask the escorters-of-the-bride ladies (who represent the 
bride’s family) to request the bride to leave her chair. 

The latter reply: “ ch‘in ma (an honorary form of address) , 
you are the honored guest of both families.” 

The former says: “ When the man is the stronger, the girl will 
enjoy happiness.” 

Then the escorters-of-the-bride ladies help the bride from her 
chair, giving her to the completion-of-the-marriage ladies, who 
lead her to the groom. 

The bride and groom then go to the bridal chamber. At first 
they walk shoulder to shoulder, but on entering the “ new room,” 
the groom should enter half a step ahead of the bride. Sometimes 
the bride tries to get in first, in the belief that the one who suc- 
ceeds in entering first will be the stronger. Should she succeed, it 
is an omen that the husband will be henpecked. Accordingly, the 
completion-of-the-marriage ladies endeavor to see that the groom 
enters first. But sometimes the escorters-of-the-bride ladies try to 
get the bride in first. 

When the bride and groom have entered the room, they may 
perform a ceremony called chiao pai li F¥M “ceremony of 
mutual salutation,” which consists of bowing or kowtowing four 
times toward the new bed. However, this is optional, and is 
usually omitted. _ 

After this, the bride and groom sit shoulder to shoulder on the 
same bench. The completion-of-the-marriage ladies bring two 
cups of wedding wine. Each drinks half a cup, and then they 
exchange cups, each drinking the remainder of the wine in the cup. 
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Then the completion-of-the-marriage ladies lead the couple to 
the bed, on which they sit side by side. The ladies give each a 
piece of candy. Each takes half a piece, giving the remaining half 
to the other person. Then the completion-of-the-marriage ladies 
let down the curtains of the bed, so that the two cannot be seen 
from without, and it is assumed that they embrace and kiss. This 
ceremony is called ch‘ih chiao pei chiu "2204 “the exchange 
of the cups of wine.” 

While this ceremony is going on, the musicians are playing 
outside, and firecrackers are set off continually. All the male 
guests must wait outside until the ceremony is concluded. Then 
the gates are opened, and everyone, irrespective of age or sex, 
rushes into the bridal chamber to see the bride, and to ask for 
cakes, which have been prepared by bride’s parents. They are 
given mostly to young people and children. 

Those who want cakes, come before the bride and bow. The 
bride bows in return, and the maid who has accompanied her 
from her home gives a cake to the asker. Some mischevious boy 
or girl may demand more, and at this, everyone will try to secure 
cakes in a rush. The maid must have enough for all demands. 
The bride must also present to each of her two maids an em- 
broidered handkerchief with an embroidered case, and sometimes, 
a pair of shoes. Failure to do this would cause dissatisfaction, and 
injure the bride’s reputation. The horseplay may last throughout 
the afternoon, boys returning again and again for cakes. 


PRESENTING THE Brive: Sung ch‘in &R (To THE Faminy 
OF THE GROOM) 


After the sedan chair of the bride has left her home, her father— 
called, in referring to the marriage, nii ch‘in chia K#1A—sends 
representatives to the home of the groom. These are men, and 
their number varies—two, four or six. These men are called 
escorters-of-the-bride sung ch‘in and are selected from among the 
male relatives of the bride’s father. 

They are preceded by a servant bearing the visiting card of 
the bride’s father, who presents the card to the father of the 
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groom—called nan ch‘in chia 4*#R. The card is inscribed, 
“With hearty congratulations; your related younger brother, 
so-and-so, bowing.” 

When the groom’s father receives this card, he sends two men 
to the gate to welcome the escorters-of-the-bride, and as in the 
case of the ladies who also bore the title, the business is called 
chieh féng. These two men may be relatives or friends of the 
groom’s father, but they must be thoroughly familiar with eti- 
quette. They stand just outside the gate, on the steps, and when 
the male escorters-of-the-bride arrive, the two groups exchange 
bows. 

The former then lead the latter into the hall, where they all bow 
before the family tablets, the representative of the groom’s family 
leading in the ceremony. The escorters-of-the-bride are then 
placed in seats of honor on either side of the hall, while the 
masters of ceremonies sit as hosts. Tea is served three times, and 
also three poached eggs with sugar, followed by tobacco. 

By this time the feast is ready, and the escorters-of-the-bride 
are ushered to the tables. They stand in the middle of the hall, 
with the masters-of-ceremony on both sides. Two servants appear, 
one carrying a large plate on which are chopsticks and wine cups, 
while the other carries a jar of wine. The master of ceremonies on 
the left side takes a pair of chopsticks from the plate, while the 
one on the right takes a wine cup. After bowing, they walk to the 
table, and place the things at the seat of honor. They bow, and 
walk backwards until they reach their original position, when they 
bow again. Then the senior escorter-of-the-bride is invited to take 
the seat. This procedure is repeated for each individual, until all 
the escorters-of-the-bride are seated. Then the other guests are 
seated, and finally, the masters of ceremonies sits as hosts in the 
lowest seats. Each table seats eight persons. 

At the same time, a feast is held for the women in the inner hall, 
at which the seats of honor are reserved for the female escorters- 
of-the-bride, who represent the bride’s entire family, but par- 
ticularly the mother of the bride. The female escorters-of-the- 
bride are conducted to their seats with the same ceremony by 
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female masters-of-ceremony. When the other women guests are 
seated, the female masters-of-ceremony take the lowest seats. 

When the first dish is served, representatives of the host and 
hostess (i.e., the parents of the groom) visit each table, bow once, 
and ask the guests to help themselves to the food. These repre- 
sentatives are usually the brothers of the groom’s father, for the 
men; and their wives, for the women. When the representatives 
of the host and hostess come to a table, those sitting there rise 
in deference. This ceremony is called shang ts‘ai -E28 “ placing 
the food,” and after it has been performed, the guests begin to eat. 

When the sixth dish is served, the groom visits each table, 
accompanied by a master of ceremonies. The groom bows and 
remains silent, but the master of ceremonies, speaking for him, re- 
quests the guests to take more wine. This ceremony is called 
chin chiu Bi “ serving the wine.” 

When the last dish is served, a string of firecrackers is set off. 
The escorters-of-the-bride and the guests leave the tables, and are 
ushered to the guest room, where tea is served. 


Hanpine Over THE Brive: chiao ch‘in ZR. 


After the tea has been served, the escorters-of-the-bride Jadies 
ask permission of the groom’s mother to hand over to her the bride 
and the dowry. The groom’s mother waits in the main hall, and 
the escorters-of-the-bride come to her and sit in the guests’ seats. 
Tea is served, after which the ladies bow to the groom’s mother, 
who returns the bow. The escorters-of-the-bride then address the 
groom’s mother as follows: 


“Ch'in ma (an honorary form of address), your temper is 
mild, your manners are respectful, your nature is virtuous and 
good, and you are especially skillful in teaching young people. 
This girl (i.e., the bride) is still young, and rather stupid, inex- 
perienced, and not expert in managing affairs. Please train and 
teach her carefully.” 


The groom’s mother replies: 


“ Ch‘in ma, you are too modest and courteous. The girl comes 
Mi 
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from a well-known family, and certainly has been well trained. 
Please tell her parents that her life here will be easy.” 


Then the escorters-of-the-bride ladies hand to the groom’s 
mother the keys to all the boxes brought as the bride’s dowry. 

Following this ceremony, the escorters-of-the-bride ladies ask 
permission to leave. They advance to the center of the hall and 
bow once, the groom’s mother replying. Their sedan chairs are 
carried into the hall, and they enter them. 

The groom waits outside the gate of the house, and as the 
sedan chairs pass, he bows to the ladies, and they nod in reply. 
As the chairs leave, firecrackers are set off in honor of the ladies. 
This is a moment when the bride weeps, because all the members 
of her own family have now left her in a strange and trying 
environment. 

When the ladies have gone, the male escorters-of-the-bride come 
to the hall to make their farewell. There the father of the groom, 
or his representative, is waiting. Bows are exchanged, and the 
guests again offer congratulations, and thanks for the feast, after 
which they leave. 

As they descend the steps—their chairs are not brought into the 
hall—a string of firecrackers is set off. Again the groom waits 
outside the gate, bowing as they pass. They enter their chairs, and 
return to their homes. 


Maxine A DistuRBANCE IN THE Room: Nao fang lm. 


The ceremonies of the marriage day which have been described 
are usually finished by noon, or at the latest, by three o’clock in 
the afternoon. They are succeeded by several hours of inactivity. 
The important ceremonies are over, and some guests are de- 
parting. The cooks and other servants are cleaning up the debris - 
and preparing to go home. 

About dark, preparations are made for a jollification in the room 
of the bride. Candles are lit, and a feast table placed in the center 
of the room, while both men and women crowd into the apartment. 
During the fun, the bride cannot leave her room, or at least is 


not supposed to do so. 
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Everyone is permitted to enter; old and young, relatives and 
friends, higher or lower generations. Even an elder brother, or 
brothers of the father of the groom, are allowed to “ make a dis- 
turbance in the room.” This affair is called san tien wu ta hsiao 
=KIKK) “three days without respect of old or young.” For 
three days there is a period of license, during which anyone may 
enter the bride’s room to look at her. 

The groom and bride sit on the same bench at the table, the 
visitors fillmg up any available room. The groom serves wine 
three times to the guests, and then the bride does likewise, after 
which they serve wine to each other. 

There is constant joking, fun, and license, with or without 
limits. When the parents of the groom desire to keep the fun 
within limits, the affair is called wén ming nao fang CA , “ cul- 
tured new-room brawling.” The fun is relatively refined, and no 
obscene words or actions are permitted. But when the hosts have 
no objections, the “ new-room brawlers ” may say or do anything 
they like, and this is called yeh man nao fang 3¥##, “ barbaric 
new-room brawling.” There is a belief that the more unrestrained 
the disorder, the more prosperous the life of the newly-wed 
couple will be. A few instances of cultured joking may be given. 

A guest may say he has heard that the bride’s right foot is 
larger than her left. Another may contradict this, claiming that 
her left foot is the larger. A debate is started, which is settled by 
compelling the bride to hold up her feet for comparison and 
measurement. To a modern girl, this would mean little; but an 
old-fashioned girl would find the incident very trying, as it would 
offend her modesty. As she stretches out her feet, jokes are made 
about their size and shape, and she may be asked to take a few 
steps so that the question may be settled. Finally, in order to 
end the incident, someone may remark, “To rise ten thousand 
feet, one must start from the ground. Lotus flowers blossom at 
every step.” This may be taken as a congratulation, or as a joke. 

The same procedure may be followed with regard to her arms, 
which she will be obliged to stretch out for measurement. Or 
there may be a dispute as to whether the bride or groom is the 
taller, which is settled by compelling them to stand back to back, 
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with an accompaniment of constant joking. This is “ cultured ” 
brawling. 

When “barbaric” brawling is permitted, there are no limits 
whatever, except in handling the bride. Anything may be said. 
A male guest may throw himself on the bridal bed to give a 
realistic and amusing imitation of the bride’s behavior when she 
is alone with her husband. Most of those present are under the 
influence of liquor to some extent, and even though the intention 
is to keep the fun within limits, matters sometimes get beyond 
control. 

The origin of this “disturbance in the room” is difficult to 
determine. It may be ancient, but the first historical references 
to it are from the fourth century of our era. Considering the con- 
dition of China at that time, it has been assumed by some modern 
scholars to be of foreign origin. Others have suggested that it is 
a survival of “ marriage by capture.” It may be noticed that the 
word used for “ barbaric ” as a type of brawling is man #, which 
is the name for the non-Chinese tribes now found only in southern 
and southwestern China, but formerly spread over a wider area. 

The brawling, disorder and joking is usually ended shortly after 
midnight. The guests leave, and the newly married pair close 
the door and go to bed. 

Women guests, and especially young girls, gather outside the 
door, or at some other point of vantage, where they endeavor to 
hear what is taking place in the room. In particular, they desire 
to find out who opens the conversation between bride and groom. 
There is a common belief that should the groom speak first, the 
first child will be a boy; while should it be the bride, the child will 
be a girl. Many jokes are based upon this belief. The women also 
want to hear the married couple’s conversation so that they can - 
ridicule and mimic it later. As the couple know this, the bride 
sometimes refuses to speak at all, no matter how the groom teases 
her, and she may refuse to go to bed until as late as possible. 

During the first night, the lights, which are generally candles, 
must not be extinguished. 
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SEEING THE OLD AND THE YOUNG: chien ta hsiao RK”. 


Shortly before dawn on the following morning, the maid who 
has accompanied the bride from her home sets off a string of fire- 
crackers before the door of the bridal chamber. The firecrackers 
have been prepared by the family of the bride, and brought from 
her home by the maid. The purpose of this ceremony is to an- 
nounce to the bride that it is nearly dawn and she must arise. It 
would be discourteous were she to arise later, as well as a subject. 
for joking. The ceremony is called ching fang #@% “to startle 
the room.” 

When they hear the firecrackers, the groom and bride arise and 
dress. The maid brings a basin of warm water to the groom for 
him to wash, and in return he gives her a package of money. Then 
she brings another basin of warm water for the bride. There is 
a belief that after sexual intercourse it is dangerous to wash in 
cold water. The married couple dress in full ceremonial costume, 
and leave their room, going to the main hall, in which are the 
family tablets. 

Candles and sticks of incense are lit before the tablets, and 
firecrackers are set off. The couple worship together before the 
tablets, performing four obeisances. They then make four obei- 
sances before all members of the family of higher generations who 
are present; the parents, grandparents, uncles, aunts, and other 
kinsmen of the groom. The master of ceremonies calls the names 
in order of precedence, and the couple make obeisance together 
before each person. In a large family, it may take several hours 
to perform this ceremony, which is of the nature of a public 
announcement to the family that the marriage has been consum- 
mated. The announcement is made to both the living and the 
dead. 

When this ceremony is finished, the maid prepares a pot of 
sweetened tea, which is placed on a tray, together with ten tea- 
cups. The groom and bride then serve the tea, first to the parents 
of the groom, and afterwards to all the kinsmen present. On 
accepting the cup of tea, each gives in return a package of money, 
called tea-money, which may vary in amount from ten cents to a 
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few dollars. If there are many well-to-do kinsmen present, the 
married couple may collect an appreciable amount of money on 
this occasion. 

The couple are obliged to serve tea to all representatives of 
higher generations of the clan. The kinsmen belonging to the 
same generation may demand that they be served also, as an 
amusing trick on the married couple. But the couple may counter 
by demanding that they be given a definite amount of tea-money 
before they serve the tea. 


Gornc To THE KitcHen: Hsia chu FS. 


When the ceremony of serving tea has been finished, the bride 
returns to her room, where she exchanges her ceremonial dress for 
an ordinary working costume. Then she goes to the kitchen, to 
prepare her first meal as a married woman in her husband’s home. 
She sweeps the floor of the kitchen, and then approaches the stove. 

A fish has been prepared for her by the cook. She places the 
fish in the pan with the head pointing toward the front of the 
stove, and the tail toward the back. This is considered to be an 
omen that she will always do her work thoroughly, or as it is said, 
she will always “have head and tail” yu t‘ou yu wei ABA E. 
In the sentence fu kuei yu yii B RAR “There will be a surplus 
of riches and honor,” the word for surplus has the sound of the 
word for fish, and therefore the cooking of the fish is held to be an 
omen of riches and honor in abundance. 

Green vegetables have been mixed with rice flour for the bride 
tocook. This dish is called chéng ts‘ai #3, “ steamed vegetables,” 
and is considered an omen of plenty. 

The cooking of this meal by the bride is purely a ceremony, and - 
everything has been prepared for her in advance, so that she does 
no more than place the articles on the stove. The object is to 
provide favorable omens for future happiness. 

After this, breakfast is served to the guests, and usually amounts 
to a substantial feast. 
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Tue Return Home: Hui mén IFA. 


On the third day after the wedding, the groom and bride to- 
gether visit the parents of the bride and her relatives. Gifts, which 
may include tea, fruit, candy, and eggs, are placed in a box or 
case that is carried by two servants. On this visit, the groom and 
bride ride in ordinary sedan chairs, each carried by two bearers. 

When they arrive at the hall, candles are lit and firecrackers 
set off. The married couple make four obeisances to the parents 
of the bride, and then to those of her kinsmen present who belong 
to higher generations of the clan than the bride. 

It may be noticed that in this ceremony, no obeisance is made 
before the tablets of the bride’s family. The groom is under no 
obligations to his wife’s ancestors, and she has left their clan, so 
that no announcement need be made to them. 

When this ceremony is over, the parents of the bride appoint a 
man to accompany the groom on visits to the homes of the 
paternal uncles of the bride. The brothers of the bride’s mother 
are not members of the bride’s clan, and may indeed be kinsmen 
of the groom. Under the cross-cousin marriage, which formerly 
prevailed in China, the brothers of the bride’s mother would be 
the groom’s paternal uncles, who would have already been rever- 
enced by the married couple. The cross-cousin marriage, how- 
ever, while it is still permissible, is no longer general. 

In the halls of the bride’s paternal uncles, the groom makes four 
obeisances before each uncle. This ceremony is called hsieh ch‘in 
oe, “ thanking for the bride.” The groom also presents each of 
the bride’s uncles with two boxes of candy and from four to ten 
eggs; this is called ch‘uan ch‘a 183% “to deliver the tea (i.e., 
the gifts) .” On receiving the gifts, each gives the groom a package 
of tea-money in return. 

When the groom has returned to the home of the bride, her 
parents prepare two tables for a feast. The groom and bride are 
seated in the places of honor, while other guests are invited to sit 
with them. This is called p‘ei hsin ku yeh PEIkARE , “ accompany- 
ing the newly-wedded man.” The expression ku yeh is used for 
the groom by the bride’s family, and literally means “ husband of 
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the father’s sister.” It is inaccurately applied to the groom, but 
is a complimentary title, raising him a generation. 

After the feast, as the married couple return to the groom’s 
home, they receive a number of gifts. Well-to-do families may 
present the bride with gold earrings, finger rings, bracelets, ten 
pairs of shoes and ten pairs of socks. To the groom may be given 
a pair of shoes and a pair of socks, while the bride’s parents give 
a certain amount of tea-money. 

In addition to these things there is given the needlework done 
by the bride before the marriage. This may include a fan-holder 
for the groom’s father, a tobacco pouch for his mother, hand- 
kerchiefs and pen holders for his younger brothers, and handker- 
chiefs or sleeve-protectors for his sisters. All these have been 
made and embroidered by the bride. The whole collection is 
placed in a box and carried to the groom’s home. It is called t‘ten 
chuang %stk “ added dowry.” 

When the couple reach the groom’s home, they find chopsticks 
scattered from the gate to the door of their room. The new wife 
picks up all the chopsticks as she enters. The act of picking up 
the chopsticks is considered a favorable omen for quickly bearing 
sons. 

The date of the visit to the bride’s home is fixed, depending 
upon the date of the wedding, and is specified on the schedule 
sent by the family of the groom to that of the bride before the 
marriage. If the month has twenty-nine days, the return visit 
must not be made until a month later than the wedding. Twenty- 
nine-day months are unlucky for the bride’s parents, and must 
be avoided. Should the groom’s family ignore this belief, and 
misfortune come to the bride’s family, they would be held re- 
sponsible. If the month has thirty days, the return visit may take . 
place on the second or third day after the wedding. 


THANKING THE Matcumakers: Hsieh mei #Y%E. 


The matchmakers hold a unique and important position in 
Chinese marriage, which is not legally correct without them. 
Beginning with the exchange of the eight characters, and ending 
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with receiving the bride, they are required at every step—at least 
where the Chinese customs have not been changed by Western 
contacts. 

Their position is also exceedingly difficult, requiring consider- 
able tact and ability in the adjustment of difficulties. A proverb 
expresses their task: Hui tso mei ti mei liang tou PriRHK 
FG “Those who are expert matchmakers have two heads (i.e., 
they must please both families) .” Since they transmit proposals 
from both sides, they are responsible for removing dissatisfaction 
and complaints, and must make both families happy. When they 
perform their office successfully, they are called ## Wi, but when 
they fail they are called HEA. This alteration in the word-order 
changes the meaning of the phrase, indicating that they are criti- 
cized and scolded by both sides. Although they enjoy many feasts, 
it is said that they are obliged to use both their legs and their 
tongues. Another proverb says, Wu huang pu ch‘éng mei Ha 
ERE “ Without lying, there is no success for a matchmaker.” 

When the wedding is over, their responsibility is ended, and 
they are rewarded for their efforts. On the second day after the 
wedding the family of the groom prepares a feast, at which the 
matchmakers sit in the seats of honor. After the first dish has 
been served, the host—usually the father of the groom—comes 
to their table, bows once, and asks them to help themselves. After 
the fifth dish, the groom comes, bows once, and requests them to 
take more wine. This is the last feast for them, and is called 
“ Thanking the matchmakers.” 


SENDING THE Harr-Grease: Sung shu tou yu abet 


After an even number of days following the wedding—four, six, 
eight, or ten—the parents of the bride prepare a new porcelain 
bottle filled with mustard-seed oil. This is taken to the bride by 
one of her brothers, or if she has no brothers, by her father. 

The sending of the oil or grease is merely an excuse for visiting 
the bride, and the real purpose is to learn whether she is well 
treated by her husband’s family. As this is a delicate task, it is 
performed by a brother or by the father. He may be invited to 
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remain at the husband’s home for a meal, or he may return 


immediately after seeing the bride. 
Irrespective of the wealth or position of the families, this cere- 
mony is always performed. It is the last of the ceremonies which 


may be considered as parts of the marriage. 
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INTRODUCTION 


On page 19 of his Tiirk Kumas ve Kadifeleri [Turkish Cloth 
and Velvets]* Tahsin Oz, Director of the Topkapi Sarayi Miizesi, 
published a reproduction of a Sino-Mongolian edict which is No. 
E. 6487 in the Museum archives. On pages 17-18 there is a dis- 
cussion of the document. On page 17 it is described in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


On besinci asra ait bulabildigimiz en eski vesikalari sirasiyle asagiya 
yaziyoruz: 

1452 tarihli, Cin Imparatorunun fermam:; 1 Topkapi Saray: Miizesi arsivinde 
bulunan bu vesika, XV inci asirda kumasa verilen ehemmiyetin, hususi bir 
miisaade ile Cinden celbedilecek derecelerde oldugunu gésterdiginden cok 
miihimdir. Bunu motifler bahsinde de ayrica inceliyecegiz. 

III. Pl. No. 6478 (Tks.) 

Bu emirname 1, 72 uzunlugunda 0, 51 eninde olup limon saris: renkte bir 
kagida siyah miirekkeple yazilmistir. Imparator’un dért kése olan miihiirii 
kirmizidir, Vesikanin etrafi siyah renkte gin bulidu ve ejder motiflerinden 
miirekkep bir bordiir ile cevrilmistir. 1452 senesinin on birinci ayimm yirmi 
dokuzunda yazilmis olan bu fermanda, Cin Imparatoru King-tai, vasiflari 
yazih muhtelif ipekli kumaslarin génderilmesi icin Lar sehri Prensi Yang- 
Lirghi’ye emir vermektedir. 

Fermanin metninin, ayrica Uygur harfleri ile de yazilmis olmasi, o bélgede 
Tiirklerin bulundugunu ve bunlarin gin porselenlerinde oldugu gibi kumascilik 
san’atinin da amillerinden olduklarm géstermektedir. ; 


1 Topkapi Saray: Miizesi arsivi, No. E. 6487 

[We list below in (chronological) order the oldest documents which we have 
found dating from the fifteenth century. 

Dated 1452. Firman of the emperor of China. This document, located in 
the archives of the Topkapi Saray: Miizesi, is very important, as showing the 
importance of cloth in the XVth century, as a special authorization for the 
importation (of cloth) from China, and (finally) as indicating (various) 
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kinds (of cloth). We shall consider the question of these (different) aspects 
separately. 

This written order, 1, 72 meters in length and 0, 51 meters in breadth, is 
written on lemon-yellow colored paper with black ink. The square seal of the 
emperor is red, and the document is surrounded by a continuous black border 
with Chinese cloud and dragon motifs. This firman was written on the twenty- 
ninth day of the eleventh month of the year 1452. It is an order, given by 
the emperor King-tai, for various silk cloths, the qualities of which are men- 
tioned, to be sent to Prince Yang-Lirghi of the city of Lar. 

In regard to the text of the firman, it is written in part in Uygur characters, 
indicating the existence of Turks in that region and artisans among them of 
cloth-making just as of Chinese porcelains. 


1 Archives of the Topkapi Saray: Miizesi, No. E. 6487] 2 


Although Tahsin Oz was primarily interested in the edict as 
documentation for his study on cloth, he rendered a great service 
both to Sinologists and Mongolianists by reproducing it in his 
Tiirk Kumas ve Kadifeleri, thus making available a document of 
which the existence had been unknown.° 

It was W. EseruHarp who first brought the document to the 
attention of Sinologists in his brief article “ Ein chinesisches Doku- 
ment in Istanbul ” in Monumenta Serica 11 (1946) .334-335. His 
description of the document reads as follows: 


Das Dokument ist auf gelbes, dickes Papier geschrieben, 1, 72m lang und 0, 
51m breit (Archiv Nr. E.6487; Abbildung jetzt bei Tahsin 6z: Tiirk Kumas 
[sic] ve Kadifeleri, Fasc. 1 [XIV-XVI yiizyil]; 36 Tafeln; Istanbul 1946, Milli 
[sic] Egitim [sic] Matbaasi [stc]). Das Papier und besonders der aufgedruckte 
Rand sollen den Eindruck erwecken, als sei das Dokument aus Seide. Das 
Dokument ist ein Begleitschreiben zu einer Schenkung des chinesischen Kaisers 
an einen Hauptling im fernen Westen, der seinen Tribut gesandt hatte. 
Datiert ist es auf den 8. Januar 1453. Mit den mir zur Verfiigung stehenden 
Hilfsmitteln laisst sich Liander-und Herrschername nicht identifizieren. Ver- 
mutlich kam die Gesandschaft zusammen mit den Tributbringern aus Hami 
(Ming-shih 11 =§8.7111d der K’ai-ming-Ausgabe) oder zusammen mit Mon- 
golen (Ming-shih 328 = S.7927c). Auf keinen Fall richtete sich die Urkunde 
an einen osmanischen Herrscher (sie ist ausgeschrieben, kurz bevor Sultan 
Fatih Istanbul eroberte). Eher ist wahrscheinlich, dass die Urkunde einem 
der osmanischen Herrscher in die Hinde gefallen ist bei Ziigen gegen das 
Reich der Akkoyunlu oder gegen Persien. Auf ahnliche Weise sind auch andere 
Handschriften nach Istanbul gelangt. Der Herrscher, an den die Urkunde 
gerichtet ist, muss ein wenig bedeutender Herrscher gewesen sein, da er als 
“ Hauptling ” angesprochen wird; auch sind die Geschenke des chinesischen 
Kaisers ganz erstaunlich geringfiigig. 

Nachfolgend bringe ich den chinesischen Text des Dokuments; nach dem 
chinesischen Text folgt ein mongolischer Text, der jedoch [335] schwer lesbar 
ist, da das Dokument an einigen Stellen durch Niasse gelitten hat. 
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On page 335 of his article EseRHARD published the Chinese text * 
of the document, but he did not provide a translation. 

In view of the historical interest which the document presents 
in the domain of Sino-Iranian relations as well as the linguistic 
interest presented by the Mongolian text as a specimen of the 
Mongolian written language of the middle fifteenth century, I 
have decided to publish at this time an integral translation of 
each of the texts of the document. The intrinsic interest of the 
bilingual document is undoubtedly enhanced by the fact that it 
is the only one of its kind discovered thus far. Similar documents 
of greater significance have probably perished. 

The Chinese text of the edict is entirely legible in the repro- 
duction of the document on page 19 of Tiirk Kumas ve Kadifeleri. 
The Mongolian text, however, is only partially legible in this 
reproduction. When Exserruarp states (op. cit., pp. 334-335) : 
“nach dem chinesischen Text folgt ein mongolischer Text, der 
jedoch [335] schwer lesbar ist, da das Dokument an einigen Stellen 
durch Niasse gelitten hat,” one is left with the impression that 
the illegibility of the Mongolian text is a consequence of the 
destruction wrought by moisture. As a matter of fact, this is not 
the case, for there are only two and a half words in the Mongolian 
text proper which have been lost and they are easily restored. 
The illegibility of the Mongolian text in the reproduction in Tiirk 
Kumas ve Kadifeleri is entirely due to the fact that the repro- 
duction is too small to permit one to see clearly, even with a 
powerful glass, all the words in the Mongolian text. The differ- 
ences in the Chinese and Mongolian systems of writing account for 
the varying degrees of legibility of the two texts in the same docu- 
ment, when it is reproduced on such a small scale. 

I am deeply indebted to my colleague, Professor Richard N. 
Frye of Harvard University, who, on the occasion of his visit to 
Istanbul in June of 1948, obtained new photographs of the edict 
with funds appropriated by the Harvard-Yenching Institute. Al- 
though the new sectional photographs of the document were by 
no means technically perfect, they did make it possible to read 
the Mongolian text of the document with more than a reasonable 
degree of certainty. However, in the case of a few words which 
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were still difficult to decipher even with the new photographs, 
because of wrinkles and folds in the document, I am indebted to 
Professor Hellmut Rirrer of Frankfurt, Germany, who upon 
receipt of a letter from Professor Frys, containing a list which I 
had prepared of the words difficult to decipher, requested his 
former student, Dr. Andreas Trerze, in Istanbul to copy these 
words directly from the original text in the Topkapi Sarayi 
Miizesi. The manner in which Dr. Tietze complied with this 
request was most commendable. I am deeply indebted to him for 
his kindness. He copied the words in question so carefully and 
so precisely that a glance at each was adequate to determine its 
reading. 

Although the Mongolian text is a faithful translation of the 
Chinese, it is, with the exception of the list of silks appended at 
the end, by no means a literal translation. It appears to have been 
done by someone who expressed easily and naturally in his own 
language the formal and terse phraseology of the Chinese. It has 
a distinctly archaic flavor, to judge by its use of such words as 
ayuljarin, bekilen, diiledte, ilebei, jrly, qarimjilamui, sidam, and 
torges. 

The document is dated R4#=“F F—H —tH G, i. e., “ Twenty- 
ninth day of the eleventh moon of the third year of Ching-t‘ai ” 
at the end of the Chinese text and Gingtai yurbaduyar on arban 
nigen sara-yin gorin yisiin-e, i.e., “On the twenty-ninth day of 
the eleventh moon [of] the third year [of] Gingtat”’ at the end of 
the Mongolian text. As Professor Eperuarp has indicated, this 
date corresponds to 8 January 1453 in the Western calendar. 

The events of the eleventh moon of the third year of Ching-t‘ai 
# are found in the Ming shih-lu VEER 223 (ts‘é 123) .1a4- 
20a10. The first day of this moon was chi-wei GA or 11 Decem- 
ber 1452. The twenty-ninth day was ting-hai TH or 8 January 
1453. The events of this day are recorded on 19b10-20a6. There 
is no mention of this edict. 

Events of the same eleventh moon are found in the Ming shih 
11 (ts‘é 3) .6a9-6b2. Here, again, there is no mention of this edict. 

A reading of the events of the several moons preceding the 
eleventh moon of the third year of Ching-t‘ai, which are chroni- 
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cled in both the Ming shih-lu and the Ming shih, has failed to 
reveal any record of the arrival of a mission from Lar. It must, 
therefore, be concluded that the arrival and departure of this 
particular mission were not regarded as being of sufficient impor- 
tance to warrant their being recorded for posterity. 

The identification of Yanglirgi, the t‘ou-mu 5A of Lar, pre- 
sents a problem of which the solution must be left to the compe- 
tence of a specialist in Middle Eastern Studies. Neither Tahsin 
Oz nor Professor Esrruarp identifies the person in question. 

As for Lar, Tahsin Oz, as we have seen, refers to it as “ Lar 
sehri,” i.e., “ the city of Lar.” In the entry on Lar by V. Mrinor- 
sky on pages 15b to 17b of The Encyclopaedia of Islam, Volume 
III L-R (Leiden-London, 1936) , we find three different localities 
by this name. They are: 


“1. Capital of the district of Laristan, to the southeast of Fars.” (p. 15b) 

“9. An island in the Persian Gulf now called Abi Shu‘aib.” (p. 17b) 

“3. A high valley lying in Mazandaran, on the sources of the Haraz-pei.” 
(p. 17b) 


The Lar to which reference is made in this text must have been 
the “ Capital of the district of Laristan, to the southeast of Fars.” 

In the same entry (p. 16a) Professor Minorsxy wrote with 
reference to the “ Capital of the district of Laristan ”: 


“Lar had. a local dynasty. Its princes, relying on the verse already men- 
tioned regarding the presentation by Kai Khusraw of the town of Lar to 
Gurgin, son of Milad, traced their descent from this hero. They were even 
crowned with the crown of their ancestor and this treasure was among the 
booty taken by the Safawids in 1010. 

“The first prince of Lar to be converted to Islam (about 100) was Djalal 
al-Din Iradj. The dates become more reliable from the time of the Amir Kutb 
al-Din Muyaiyid Pakiiy (?) (594-648). Fourteen of his successors are known 
but their order is not so certain; when in 748 (1347), Ibn Battiita passed 
through Lar, the Sultan of Lar, of Turkoman origin, was called Djalal al-Din, 
while according to the genealogy of the Miladians, Bakalindjar II was ruling 
there between 731 and 753. The dependence of Lar on the Muzaffarids is 
shown by a gold coin of Shah-Shudja* (760-786) struck in Lar (S. Lane- 
Poole, The Coins of the Mongols in the British Museum, 1881, p. 240). In 
799 the troops of Muhammad Sultan, grandson of Timir, ravaged the eastern 
part of Fars on the lines Karzin-Fal, Djahrom-Lar, ete. (Zafar-nama, i. 809) . 
There are Timurid and Caghatai coins struck at Lar. (O. Codrington, A 
Manual of Musalman Numismatics, London, 1904, p. 183). In the reign of 
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the Miladian Djihanshah (859-883), the Russian merchant Afanasii Nikitin, 
passed through Lar in 1469 on his way to Hurmiz and India and in 1472 on 
his way from Hurmiz to Shiraz... .”5 


The reason for which an edict addressed to the t‘ou-mu of Lar 
should be provided with a Mongolian translation constitutes a 
problem for which I have no satisfactory solution. Professor 
EBERHARD has stated: “ Vermutlich kam die Gesandschaft zusam- 
men mit den Tributbringern aus Hami (Ming-shih 11 =S. 7111d 
der K’ai-ming-Ausgabe) oder zusammen mit Mongolen (Ming- 
shih 328=S. 7927c).” Such hypotheses are not without their 
merits, but, of course, without further documentation we are 
unable to present any conclusive evidence. 

The emperor who granted the edict to the t‘ou-mwu of Lar was 
Kung-jén k‘ang-ting ching huang-ti CARR whose reign 
is chronicled in Ming shih 11 (ts‘é 3) .1a4-10a2. His personal name 
was Ch‘i-yii WBEE, 

The document bears a seal in the Chinese chwan 2 characters 
which reads (in k‘ai-shu t## transcription) : R#ZR, i. e., “Seal 
of Vast Destiny.” In Ming shih 68 (ts‘é 17) .1b3 this seal is listed 
as one of the large seals used at the beginning of the Ming dynasty. 


NOTES TO THE INTRODUCTION 


1 Fasikiil: 1/XIV.-XVI. Yiizyil/36 resim 12 si renkli/istanbul 1946—Milli EZitim 
Basimevi [Fascicule 1/XIVth-XVIth Centuries/36 plates [of which] 12 in color/ 
Istanbul 1946—National Paper Press] (125 pages) . 

2I am indebted to my friend and colleague, Professor Richard N. Frys, Harvard 
University, for this translation of the Turkish text. 

® The date 1452 given by Tahsin Oz is an error for 1453. I do not know whether 
there is any significance in the fact that the name of the person to whom the edict 
is addressed is written “ Yang-Lirghi,” but neither the Chinese form Yang-li-érh-chi 
nor the Mongolian form Yanglirgi confirms or fails to confirm this division of the name. 
It is difficult to admit that the text in Uighur script may be taken as evidence “ indi- 
cating the existence of Turks in that region and artisans among them of cloth-making 
just as of Chinese porcelains,” because the language of the text is Mongolian, 
not Turkish. 

*The text as published in Esernarp’s article contains four misprints: 4H, for ttt 
in line 2, $ for RE in line 4, FF for #¥ in line 6, and }& for BA in the same line. 
Furthermore, the character printed BH in lines 2, 4, and 5 (bis) is written Jy in the 


document. 
5On page 800 of his review of E. de Zampaur’s Manuel de généalogie et de 


chronologie pour Vhistoire de V’Islam (Hanovre, 1927) in the Bulletin of The School 
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of Oriental Studies, London Institution 6 (1931) .797-802, V. M[rnorsKy] made the 
following observation: 

“* The princes of Lar’ (p. 260). Lar is not an island (‘ile de Lar’) but an inland 
region north-west of Bandar-‘Abbasi. Instead of Karkin shah read Gurgin-shah, the 
name Gurgin having been hereditary in the dynasty which claimed descent from the 
hero Gurgin, son of Milad. Dates borrowed from Munejjim bashi are certainly 
doubtful. Ibn Battiita in 748-1347 mentions a Turcoman (!) sultan of Lar called 
Jalal al-din, while according to Jihanara Bakalinjar II (731-53) was ruler. In 818 an 
Amir Gurgin of Lar came to Shahrukh’s court (father of the ruling Mubariz al-din?), 
see Matia‘ al-sa‘dain, tr. Quatremére, p. 280. The dynasty existed some time after 
975; the last representative of it disappeared only in 1010-1601 under Shah ‘Abbas.” 


Part I 


TRANSLATION OF THE CHINESE TEXT 


Imperial Edict: Yang-li-érh-chi "57 (Yanglirgi) ,» t‘ou-mu 
38 A? of the land * of La-érh #52 (Lar) ,* whereas thou, resid- 
ing for generations * in the Western Territory, hast reverently 
complied with (lit., “ followed”) the Way of 

Heaven and, respectfully serving [this] Court, hast dispatched 
men to come from afar to present tribute, [thy] loyalty and 
sincerity are commendable. [We] specially grant thee fabrics 
and linings ° of colored silk and thereby repay (lit., “ answer ” 
thine intentions. Thou increasingly ought above to comply 
with (lit., “ follow”) the Heart of 

Heaven and eternally solidify [thy] vassalage (lit., “ vassal obedi- 
ence”) to match the graciousness of Our affection. Therefore, 

[We] have so decreed. 
[That which We] bestow and grant: 
Silks: * 
Obscure flowered * bud-cloud ® green: One bolt. 
Obscure fine flowered blue: One bolt. 
Obscure fine flowered green: One bolt. 
Obscure fine flowered red: One bolt. 
Plain blue: One bolt. Plain red: Two bolts. 
Plain green: One bolt. 
Colored silks: *° 
Red: Four bolts. Blue: Four bolts. 
Twenty-ninth day of the eleventh moon of the third year of 
Ching-t‘ai #4 [8 January 1453]. 


‘6 
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NOTES TO THE TRANSLATION OF THE CHINESE TEXT 


*From the Mongolian form Yanglirgi, it is perfectly clear that the character ne 
in this name must be read Yang. It should be remarked, however, that this is not 
the only reading of the character, for it is frequently encountered in the Yiian shih in 
transcriptions where it must be read mieh. Cf., e.g., the transcription Hie FEE 
T‘o-pén Miceh-li-chien, i.e., Tobun [= Dobun] Mergen, in Yiian shih 1(ts‘é 1) .1a6-7. 
Cf. also Louis Hamsis, Le chapitre vii du Yuan che avec des notes supplémentaires 
par Paul Pelliot (Leiden, 1945) [= T’oung Pao: Supplément au Vol. XXXVIII], p. 9, 
note 1, and p. 10, note 7. 

* The term t‘ou-mu (lit., “head and eyes”) was long used by the Chinese to desig- 
nate the chief or chieftain of a petty vassal state. For example, cf. T‘anc Tsai-fou 
BALE. “Le mariage chez une tribu aborigene du sud-est du Yun-nan d’aprés une 
relation de Tch‘en Ting [ae ot »” TP 6(1905) 572-622. In note 1 on page 595, trans- 
lating a passage from the Ta-Ch‘ing i-t‘ung-chih (“chap. 401, 4 la fin”) with 
reference to the SE Se ae “Black Lolos” he wrote: “Le chef de chaque tribu est 
appelé t‘eou-mou $A.” 

For other examples, cf. F. W. K. Miuurr, TP 5(1894).331; Ed. Cuavannes, TP 
5 (1904) 882; P. Petxiot, 7P 30 (1933) .352, 351 (twice), 362, 364, 414; TP? 32(1936). 
221. 

* The term Hff] (ti-mien) is frequently used with reference to petty vassal states. 

*See the “Introduction,” pp. 435-436. 

5 The meaning, of course, is that the ancestral predecessors of Yanglirgi have been 
residing in the West. 

® The term RE (piao-lt) literally means “ exteriors and interiors.” In note 2 on 
page 680 of his article “Trois inscriptions relevées par M. Sylvain Charria” in TP 
7 (1906) .671-701, Edouard CHAVANNES remarked: “Je n’ai pu trouver l’explication de 
ce terme piao-li JHE qui revient cependant assez souvent dans le Ming che.” 

On page 289 of his “ Notes additionnelles sur Tcheng Houo et sur ses voyages” in 
TP 31(1935) .274-814, Paul Pe.uior presented the following translation of a passage 
in the Ta Ming shih-lu in which the term piao-li is correctly rendered: 

“5°. Cinquiéme voyage (pp. 299-300). Che-low de Yong-lo, 19° année, 1°7 mois 
(ch. 119, 6a): “ [Au jour] kouei-sseu (8 mars 1421), les ambassadeurs de 16 royaumes, 
Ormuzd et autres, retournérent dans leurs pays; on leur octroya des billets de banque, 
des soieries, des vétements et des doublures ( ie 8 piao-li)*). On envoya & nouveau 
le grand eunuque (t’ai-kien) Tcheng Houo et autres, qui, porteurs d’ordres impériaux, 
ainsi que de brocarts, gazes, etc., iraient les octroyer aux rois des divers royaumes, et 
voyageraient en compagnie des ambassadeurs.” 


*) Il doit s’agir de brocarts et de satin pour les vétements, et de taffetas pour les 
doublures; cf. par exemple Yuan che, 77, 7b.” 


7 The term 7H (chu-ssii) designates a fine silk which is used for making garments. 

® The term Hif4E (an-hua) “obscure flower,” which appears to be the antonym of 
a 4E (ch‘ing hua) “clear flower” (see note 9 immediately below), is defined by the 
Daijiten KBE (2.6c) as follows: “A kind of pottery design. A thing (i.e, a 
process) in Chinese pottery in which, having applied a concave design on a plain base, 
one applied on top of it a thick light-colored glaze.” I have found no definition of the 
term, however, in connection with Chinese textiles. 
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® Professor YanG Lien-shéng BSE has very kindly called my attention to the 
Shintei zenrinkokuhoki $77) 2 BEEY FEAL by the Buddhist monk Shihd AR 
(edited and published in Tokyd in 1982 by Nakasmma Sho #1 E538). On pages 1-29 
of Part III ( F*) we find several Ming edicts with substantially similar, if not identical, 
phraseology. Cf., e. g., ba 4E A oe eH -— Pe (p. 2, 1. 2) “clear flower bud cloud 
green: one bolt.” Cf. also By 4e F732 Se HK—PE  (p. 2, ll. 4-5) “clear flower bud 
cloud green: two bolts.” For still another example, cf. ee pd (p. 5, 
1. 2) “obscure flower bud cloud green: one bolt.” (The examples cited from p. 2, 
ll. 4-5, and p. 5, 1. 2 are used with reference to 47 [sha] “ gauze.’’) 

20 The term $R#H (ts‘ai-chiian) designates a coarse, colored silk used for linings. 


Part II 
TRANSCRIPTION OF THE MONGOLIAN TEXT 


[1] qayan-u jrly o Lar yajar-un teiimu Yanglirgi © éi iiy-e iiy-e 

[2] -diir barayun eteged sayuju 

[3] tngri-yin ayur-i kiindiilen dayan ° degediis-i erkilen ° kiimiin 
jaruju qola-aca 





[4| ayuljarin-iyan iijegiiliin iregsen-eée © Cing iinen 
joriy 
[5] iijegdebei © jorin cimada 6nggeten doturtu térges 
[6] soyurgaju ilebei © Ginu sayin joriy-un tula 
qarimjilamui © 
[7] Ci diiledte deger-e 
[8] tngri-yin joriy-i dayan © egiiride tiisimel-iin toriiben bekilen 
abasu © 
[9] m6n minu enerin asaraqui joriy-tur adali bolumui 
pee 
[10] kemen bitig dégbe ° 
[11] soyurgaju ilekii 
[12] torges 
[13] biir-e Gecegtei egiilen artu noyuyan nigen 
[14] biir-e narin Gecegtei lam nigen 
[15] biir-e narin Cectegtei noyu[yan] nigen 
[16] biir-e narin Ceéegtei [ulayan] nigen 
[17] sidam kéke nigen sidam [ulayan] qoyar 
[18} sidam noyuyan nigen 
[19] Onggeten kib 
[20] ulayan dérben lam dérben 


Gingtai yurbaduyar on arban nigen sara-yin gorin yisiin-e 
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INDEX VERBORUM MONGOLICORUM 


{(N.B. The numerals refer to the lines of the text. Chinese words have been identified 


by characters with their present-day Mandarin readings.] 


a- 
abasu 8 
-ata (abl.) 3 
adali 9 
ayuljarin 4 
ayur 3 
arban nigen 21 
artu v. egiilen artu 
asara- 
asaraqui 9 


barayun eteged 2 
bekile- 
bekilen 8 
-ben (acc. poss.-refl.) 8 (tériiben) 
biéig 10 
bol- 
bolumui 9 
biir-e 13, 14, 15, 16 


cecegtei 13, 14, 15, 16 
ail,7 

éimada 5 

ting iinen joriy 4 
éinu 6 


daya- 

dayan 3, 8 
degediis 3 
deger-e 7 
doturtu 5 
dérben 20 (2) 
diiledte 7 
-diir (dat.-loc.) 2 


-e (dat.-loc.) 21 (qorin yisiin-e) 
-ete (abl.) 4 
egiilen artu 13 
egiiride 8 
eneri- 
enerin 9 


erkile- 
erkilen 3 
eteged v. barayun eteged 


Ging [Ching -=] v. Gingtai 
Gingtai 21 


yajar v. Lar yajar 
yurbaduyar 21 


-i (acc.) 3(2),8 
ile- 
ilebei 6 
ilekii 11 
ire- 
iregsen 4 
-iyan (acc. poss.-refl.) 4 


jaru- 
jaruju 3 
j-e 9 
jori- 
jorin 5 
joriy 6, 8, 9; v. cing iinen joriy 
jrly 1 


keme- 

kemen 10 
kib 19 (6nggeten kib) 
kéke v. sidam kéke 
kiimiin 3 
kiindiile- 

kiindiilen 3 


lam [lan 8] 14, 20 
Lar yajar 1 


minu 9 
mon 9 
mu [mu [4] v. teiimu 
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narin 14, 15, 16 tai [t‘ai #] v. Gingtai 
nigen 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18; v. arban__teii [t‘ou 9] v. teiimu 
nigen teiimu 1 
noyuyan 13,15 (noyu[yan]); v. sidam _tngri 3, 8 
noyuyan torges 12 
tériiben 8 
on 21 tula 6 
-tur (dat.-loc.) 9 
g- tiisimel 8 
dgbe 10 
onggeten 5, 19 
-u (gen.) 1 
qayan 1 ulayan 16 ({ulayan]), 20; v. sidam 
qarimjila- [ulayan] 
qarimjilamui 6 -un (gen.) 1,6 
qola 3 iijegde- 
gorin yisiin-e 21 iijegdebei 5 
qoyar 17 iijegiil- 
iijegiiliin 4 
Sayu- -iin (gen.) 8 
sayuju 2 iinen v. ¢ing iinen joriy 
sara 21 tiy-e tiy-e 1 
sayin 6 
sidam kéke 17 
sidam noyuyan 18 Yanglirgi 1 
sidam [ulayan] 16 -yin (gen.) 3, 8, 21 
soyurga- yisiin v. gorin yisiin-e 


soyurgaju 6, 11 


TRANSLATION OF THE MONGOLIAN TEXT 


Imperial Edict: * [I] have granted [this] letter saying, “ Yanglirgi, 
teiimu * of the Land of Lar; from the fact that thou, resid- 
ing for generation after generation* in* the Western 
Quarter, hast reverently complied with (lit., ’ followed ’) 
the Way of 

Heaven and, honoring the Emperor,’ hast dispatched men* to 

come from afar, presenting thy gifts,’ [thy] sincere, true 

will® has been seen. [Therefore, I] have specially been 
pleased to send® to thee colored silks *® with linings.** 

[Thus I] compensate ** (lit., ‘answer ’) [thee] because of 

thy good will. If thou, increasingly ** complying with (lit., 

‘ following ’) the Will of 
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Heaven above," eternally strengthen ** thy way of vassal,’* [then 
thy conduct] likewise will be consistent with My loving and 
affectionate will.” 

[That which I] am pleased to send: 
Silks: 7” 
Obscure** flowered cloud-streaked** green: One [bolt]. 
Obscure fine flowered blue: *° One [bolt]. 
Obscure fine flowered green: ** One [bolt]. 
Obscure fine flowered red: ** One [bolt]. 
Plain ** blue: One [bolt]. Plain red: ** Two [bolts]. 
Plain green: One [bolt]. 
Colored silks: *° 
Red: Four [bolts]. Blue: Four [bolts]. 
On the twenty-ninth of the eleventh moon [of] the third year 
[of] Gingtai ** (Ching-t‘ai) [8 January 1453]. 


NOTES TO THE MONGOLIAN TEXT 


1 The orthography jrly, instead of the scriptio plena jarliy, is an archaic feature of 
the document. It is the traditional orthography of the word in documents of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Cf., e.g., note 3 on page 93 of “The Sino- 
Mongolian Inscription of 1862 in Memory of Prince Hindu” in HJAS 12 (1949) .1-133. 

2? The word teiimu is the Chinese t‘ou-mu BAA “head and eyes,” a term used to 
designate local chieftans under Chinese sovereignty. See Part I, note 2. In Ancient 
Chinese t‘ou $A was pronounced ,d‘au. Cf. Bernhard Karucren, Analytic Dictionary 
of Chinese and Sino-Japanese, p. 292, no. 1015. In Ancient Mandarin it was pro- 
nounced tw. In the Phags-pa script this was written tiw. Cf. A. Dracunov, “The 
hPhags-pa Script and Ancient Mandarin,” p. 791, no. 446. The Mongolian transcrip- 
tion teii represents, however, a pronunciation which differs slightly from the Ancient 
Mandarin t‘iu. It is significant that it is comparable to the modern Hakka “t‘eu” 
and especially to the modern Kuei-hua “ t‘au,” Ta-t‘ung “t‘au,” and T‘ai-yiian “ t‘iu ” 
registered on page 830 of Bernhard Karucren’s Etudes sur la phonologie chinoise 
[= Archives d’études orientales, Vol. 15:4] (1924). We may, therefore, assume with 
some justification that the tei of our text is evidence that the Mongolian translator- 
was a native of the Kuei-hua-Ta-t‘ung-T‘ai-yiian area or, at least, that he was recording 
a pronunciation of the Chinese t‘ow which may be so localized. 

In Ancient Chinese mu [f was pronounced miuk. Cf. KArucrEn, op. cit., p. 202, 
no. 644. Deest apud Dracunov. 

®* The meaning, of course, is that the ancestral predecessors of Yanglirgi have been 
residing in the West. 

*The absence of a suffix after the words barayun eteged is not unusual. In 
this instance they have a dative-locative function. For an example in which they 
have a genitive function cf. the words barayun eteged Sartayéin ayan ayalan yabuju 
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in line 6 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362. Cf. “ The 
Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 13862 .. .”, p. 62. 

5 The word degediis is a pluralis majestatis in -s of degedii “supreme.” For other 
examples cf. note 46 on page 103 of “ The Sino-Mongolian Inscription of 1862 . . .” 

® The expression kiimiin jaruju is a literal, but idiomatic, rendering of the expression 
3A. (chien jén) in the Chinese text. It is also attested in the Erdeni-yin erike. 
Cf. A. Pozpneev, Monrombckaa abtTonuchb ,, Spzaniind Dpuxa “ [The Mongolian 
Chronicle, “ Erdenijn Erikhe”’| (Saint-Petersburg, 1883), p. 18, 1. 7, where we read: 
Dalai bLam-a-dur kiimiin jaruju . . . “‘[Now (since) the Holy Lord . . .] has dis- 
patched a man to the Dalai bLama,.. .’” It is the same as eléi jaruju, which is 
found, for example, in the Erdeni-yin erike (PozpNneEv ed.), p. 1, 1. 10, p. 2. ll. 6-7, and 
p. 16, 1. 12. 

™This, so far as I know, is the only document in which the word avyuljarin is 
attested in the Uighur script. In a letter to me dated 16 August 1948 the Reverend 
Antoine Mostarrt kindly called my attention to two other sources in which the word 
is attested. The first is the Hua-i i-yii HEHS Fea, Il B.13a4, where we find PT ff 
FLAS a ul ja lin = a’uljalin, an obvious error for | | | SMa ul ja rin =a’uljarin. The 
gloss is FAB (pai-chien-ti-wu) “ gift [made on the occasion] of an audience 
[with the Emperor].” That the words ayuljarin iijegiil- constitute a fixed expression is 
clear not only from the ayuljarin-iyan iijegiiliin of this edict, but also from the 
wuljarin iije’iilived of the Hua-i 1-yii. 

The second source is the “Leiden Manuscript.” On page 74 of the “ Dritter 
Abschnitt ” of N. Popre’s “Das mongolische Sprachmaterial einer Leidener Hand- 
schrift” in Mspectua Akagemun Hayx CCCP. 1928 (Bulletin de lV Académie des 
Sciences de 1URSS), pp. 55-80, we find the following entry: “ Cp gle hawuljarin 
*Geschenk’ f. 65°. Ein unbekanntes Wort, kann aber mit dem Stamm mo. avyulja- 
‘begegnen, besuchen’ zusammengestellt werden, und wire in diesem Fall ein Nomen 
auf-ri(n) .” 

® The words éing iinen joriy served as the stock translation of the Chinese word 
iB (chung) “loyalty.” Cf., e.g., the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362 (line 29): 
ing iinen joriy-iyar and (line 30): éing iinen joriy-iyan. 

® The word ilebei is the praeteritum perfecti in -bei of ile- “to send.” Although the 
verb ile- was later replaced by iege-, a causativus in -ge without any change in meaning, 
the simple form (ile-) is well attested in the old written language. Cf., e.g., debei 
(line 31), debesii (line 28), degsen (line 12), ilejii (line 19) and iler-iin (line 8) in 
the letter of Aryun of 1289; cf. also debei (line 35) in the letter of Oljeitii of 1305. 

10The word térges is the plural in -s of térge, which is not registered in our dic- 
tionaries, but is well attested in the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription 
of 1338 (unpublished), where we find gorin kibutan térges in line 28, gorin gibutan 
térges in line 29, and arban qibutan térges in line 30 (see note 25 below). 

As a matter of fact, the word térge is an alternate form of the word torya. The 
latter word is registered in J. E. Kowatewsxt’s Dictionnaire mongol-russe-frangais 
$.1891b, where we find the forms toryan, torya, toryon, and toryo, with the definition 
“tissu de soie.” As observed by B. Ya. VLaprmircov on page 126 § 67 of his CpaBHH- 
TeJIbHad FTpaMMaTHKa MOHFOJbCKOFO NHCbMeHHOFO A3ZbIKa H XaXaCKOTO Hapeuns 
[Comparative Grammar of the Mongolian Written Language and the Khalkha Dialect] 
(Leningrad, 1929), there is in Mongolian a substantial number of pairs of words 
of which those constituting any given pair differ phonologically from each other only 
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by the fact that one belongs to the back-guttural class and the other to the front- 
palatal, each having for the most part the same meaning or, at least, one which is 
semantically related to the other. Numerous examples of this phenomenon were cited 
by Viaprmircov on pages 127-131 of his Grammar. To these examples we may now 
add this of torya ~ térge. 

On page 52 of his article “ Notes sur le “ Turkestan” de M. W. Barthold” in TP 
27 (1930) .12-56 Pelliot wrote: “P. 396, n. 5—Je ne crois pas 4 l’existence d’un mot 
taryi et je considére que la vraie lecture de eS ou cory est toujours toryu, 
aujourd’hui toryo; c’est la une autre forme de torgan (= toryan) qu’on lit dans le 
§ 135 de l’Histoire secréte, et le dictionnaire de Kovalevskii (p. 1891) a recueilli en 
mongol les formes toryan, toryon, torya, toryo. Dans tous les textes que je connais, 
toryan ne désigne pas une “ piéce d’étoffe en général ”, mais un tissu de soie léger; c’est 
d’ailleurs avec le méme sens que toryu existait en ouigour ancien, et on le rencontre 
déja dans le Qutadyu-bilig (cf. Radlov, III, 1185; la prononciation turyu de III, 1457, 
est trés douteuse) .” 

The word doturtu is registered in Kowatewskt’s Dictionnaire 3.1846b (together 
with the form doturtai), where it is defined: “celui qui a le dedans, Il’intérieur: 
?intérieur: *doublé (habit).” As an example of the word in the third meaning, 
Kowa.ewskI registered doturtu debel, with the definition “habit ouaté, ou doublé.” 

The word is composed of dotur-+ the adjectival suffix -tu. The word dotur is 
registered in Kowatewskr’s Dictionnaire 3.1848a, where it is defined: “le dedans, 
lVintérieur: “les intestins: “la matrice (anat.): ‘une doublure: °dans, en.” As an 
example of the word in the fourth meaning, Kowa.LewskI registered qubéasun-u dotur, 
with the definition “une doublure de l’habit.” 

12 The word garimjilamui is, so far as I know, not attested elsewhere. It is the 
praesens imperfecti in -mui of qarimjila-, a verbum denominale in -la of qarimji, 
itself, in turn, a nomen deverbale in -mji of qari- “to return.” For the suffix -mji 
cf. p. 112 § 23 of N. Poprs’s “ Die Nominalstammbildungssuffixe im Mongolischen,” 
in Keleti Szemle 20 (1923-1927) .89-125. 

13 For diiledte cf. also diiled-te in line 19 of the Mongolian text of the Sino- 
Mongolian inscription of 1335: mén diiled-te kiéigen qatayujiju tayiyad [= taqryad]. 
The word diiledte is, of course, the dat.-loc. of diiled. Cf. also lines 19 and 51 of the 
same inscription. 

“The words deger-e [8] tngri-yin joriy-i dayan, which render the Chinese _EJ 
K.t>, constitute a formula which may be compared with that found in line 4 of the 
Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1362: delekei-yin ejen [4] Cinggis qayan tngri-yin 
joriy-i dayan ... “ Cinggis qayan, Lord of [all] the Earth, in accordance with (lit., 
‘ following’) the Will of Heaven... .” Cf. also tenggiri-yin gii joriy-i dayan in the 
Hua- i-yii, TI B.13al. 

15 The word bekilen is the converbum modale in -n of bekile- “to strengthen,” “to 
defend.” The same form is found in line 21 of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 
1362. In line 49 of the same inscription we find the form bekilejii. The form bekileg- 
dejii is found in the Secret History (YCPS, Sup. 1.1b1) (Harniscu 84 § 247). 

16 For the word tiisimel cf. note 2 on page 37 of Paul Perxuiot’s “ Notes sur 
le “ Turkestan ” de M. W. Barthold” in TP 27 (1930) .12-56 and pages 343-344 of his 
article “Sur la légende d’Uyuz-khan en écriture ouigoure” in TP 27 (1930) .247-358. 
In the latter reference he remarked (p. 344): “Le mot avait passé en ouigour 
tardif, car on le trouve dans le vocabulaire sino-ouigour du Bureau des Interprétes, ou 
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il est traduit par Fa tch’en, “personne au service du souverain”’, “ fonctionnaire ”, 
“ministre”; . . .” In this text, it is tiisimel which renders the Chinese Fi (ch‘én). 

17 See note 10 above. 

18 The word biir-e is not registered in Kowa.ewskt’s Dictionnaire. It is, however, 
the same as the word biiriii “ obscurément, crépuscule, sur la brune, entre chien et 
loup, vers le soir” registered in 2.1259b. Cf. the Ordos “ swiri crépuscule du soir” 
(A. Mosrazrt, Dictionnaire ordos 1.104b). Cf. also the Kalmuck “ biir onom. dunkel 
/ bar® biirt id.” (G. J. Ramstept, Kalmiickisches Worterbuch, p. 67a). In this text 
biir-e is a translation of the Chinese fj (an) “obscure.” See Part I, note 8. 

1° The expression egiilen artu renders the single word = (yiin) in line 10 of the 
Chinese text. It may be literally translated “having cloud streaks.” The word artu 
is composed of ar + the adjectival suffix -tu. The word ar is registered in KowALEw- 
ski’s Dictionnaire 1.139b, with the definition “ligne, trait (sur les mains, sur les 
pieds); raie (d’une couleur); onde, sillon (sur l’eau).” The word artu (together with 
the form artai) is registered in the Dictionnaire 1.16la, with the definition “rayé, 
faconné, tissu de fleurs, parsemé de fleurs, couvert de fleurs.” Cf. also the Ordos 
“art‘y ayant des ramages (tissu)” (Mosraert, op. cit. 1.30a) and the Kalmuck 
“art? ...2) (selt.) streifig, striemig, .. .”’ (Ramsrept, op. cit., p. 15a). 

2°The word lam “blue” is the Chinese lan #2. In Ancient Chinese it was pro- 
nounced ,laém. Cf. Karucren, op. cit., p. 182, no. 376. Deest apud Dracunov. 

*1 The reconstruction noyulyan] is guaranteed by the word #k (ii) “green” in 
line 12 of the Chinese text. 

*2 The reconstruction [ulayan] is guaranteed by the word #1 (hung) “red” in line 18 
of the Chinese text. 

23 The word sidam is a translation of the Chinese # (su) “plain.” It is not 
registered in Kowatewskr’s Dictionnaire. In the Hua-i i-yii, [- 21b1, however, the 
equivalent of the word sw is IPP di i dam = Sv’idam. Cf. also ibid., F Al10b5- 
llal: 3’idam [la] qubéasun, which is glossed #eAe “ plain clothing,” i.e., “ clothing 
of a plain color.” From this it is clear that sidam (>*sidam) ~*sigidam (>*siidam 
>svidam). For another example, cf. the homonymn of this word: sigidam~ siidam 
~sidam “baton, massue” apud KowA.ewski 2.1482b and 15lla. Cf. also B. Ya. 
Vuapimircov, CpaBHiTeibHas rpamMMaTuKa [Comparative Grammar] (Leningrad, 
1929), p. 180 § 105. 

*4 The reconstruction [wlayan] is guaranteed by the word £0. (hung) “red” in line 
14 of the Chinese text. : 

*°The word kib, which translates the term REG (ts‘ai-chiian) of the Chinese 
text, is registered in Kowatewsk1 3.2159b as an alternate form of kiib “un tissu de 
soie.” (I presume that kiib is an erroneous orthography.) The plural form kibu’ud 
is attested once in the Secret History § 248 (YCPS, Sup. 1.7a3) in the passage which 
reads: kibu’ud-iyar aéi’a-ban tataju yabuba “they (i.e., our troops) tied their loads 
with silks and proceeded.” The word kibu’ud is glossed EA cz] (shu-chiian) (YCPS, 
Sup. 1.7a8). Erich Harniscu rendered it “weicher Taft” on page 101 of his Wérter- 
buch zu Manghol un Niuca Tobca’an, where he suggests that “kibu’ut” is from 
“kibuh?” As a matter of fact, the plural kibu’ud <*kibwyud, i.e., kib + the union 
vowel -u--+ the plural suffix -yud. There is no form “kibuh.” In the Hua-i i-yii, 
_E 19a7, the Chinese term BSR (shu-chiian) is translated by 7, P (kid). 

In line 28 of the Mongolian text of the Sino-Mongolian inscription of 1338 (un- 
published) we find the term kibutan térges (see note 10 above). In lines 29 and 30 
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of the same text, however, we find gibutan térges (see note 10 above), i.e., the form 
with the velar q before i<i, instead of k. For this orthography cf. N. Poprs, “ Beitrage 
zur Kenntnis der altmongolischen Schriftsprache” in AM 1 (1924) 668-675 (p. 669). 
Hence, it is clear that kib<*qib<*qib. On page 575 of his review of G. J. Ram- 
stept’s “Studies in Korean Etymology ” on pages 568-581 of this issue of the HJAS, 
Professor Nicholas Porre remarks: “Mo. kib is probably an old loan from Korean.” 

°° Gingtai is the Chinese nien-hao Ching-t‘ai $¢ FE. In Ancient Chinese ching & 
was pronounced ‘kibng. Cf. Karucren, op. cit., p. 187, no. 392. Deest apud Dracunov. 
In Ancient Chinese t‘ai Z& was pronounced tdi’. Cf. Karucren, op. cit., p. 270, no. 
924. Deest apud Dracunov. 
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CHINESE PRINTING UNDER FOUR ALIEN DYNASTIES 
(916-1368 A. D.) 


K. T. Wu 6 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


From the tenth century to the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, China was occupied, sometimes partially and sometimes 
totally, by four alien peoples. Though unlettered and culturally 
inferior, these pastoral and nomadic hordes, no doubt motivated 
by political expediency, struggled to maintain a semblance of 
Chinese culture and knowledge through the printed word. Three 
of these four dynasties—the Liao, Hsi-Hsia, and Chin—were 
contemporaries of the highly cultured Sung, which was then at 
the pinnacle of its cultural achievements, but at the nadir of its 
political fortunes. The three dynasties were able to emulate 
Sung institutions, and in so doing, formed an important chapter 
in Chinese civilization. Similar conditions prevailed under the 
Mongols, who finally vanquished the Sung and consolidated the 
empire. These heterogeneous peoples contributed, through the 
Chinese under their rule, toward the extension and improvement 
of the art of printing, although in some cases the contribution was 
made more or less unwittingly. 

It is the purpose of this article to review the high lights, char- 
acteristic accomplishments, and typical publications of the four 
alien dynasties during these four and a half centuries. Because 
the Mongolian empire was the strongest and the last of the four, 
and also because it enveloped all of China, more printing was done 
under its aegis than under that of the others. Hence in our study 
it will be covered more fully than will the other three dynasties. 

The Liao or Khitan empire (907-1125) , composed of a people 
of Mongolian tongue, arose as early as the close of the ninth 
century in what is now North Manchuria. Making vigorous 
inroads upon the Sung empire, the Khitan finally moved their 
capital to Yen-ching (modern Peking) in 938. In 946, when 
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they captured the later Chin capital, Pien-liang 7FR (modern 
K‘ai-féng) , they were much impressed by the Chinese civiliza- 
tion and way of life. Since the southern region of the Liao empire 
was predominantly Chinese, they realized they must emulate 
Chinese ways in order to perpetuate their domination. 

Under T‘ai-tsu, who reigned from 916 to 926, T‘u-lii-pu R# 
and Yru-Lii Lu-pu-ku 3B##4#7H created a national script con- 
sisting of more than three thousand characters based on the 
Chinese writing system. Very little is known or left of the Khitan 
script, although a number of books were translated into this 
newly created script. In the Shu-shih hui-yao BERBER by 
T‘ao Tsung-i MOA HE (ca. 1320- ca. 1899) , a book on Chinese callig- 
raphy, only five Khitan characters are recorded. In 1930 and 
1931 some stone tablets and frescoes with inscriptions in Liao 
script were excavated in Jehol and came to the attention of the 
public.2 These inscriptions, when completely deciphered, will 
undoubtedly augment our knowledge of that empire. 

Under Shéng-tsung (983-1031) and Hsing-tsung (1031-1055) , 
a truce between the Liao and Sung empires brought a respite of 
over half a century. Since the two rulers were versed in Chinese 
literature, the Khitan devoted themselves to the pursuit of the 
arts. Many inscriptions on stone tablets were written in the Liao 
script, and a great number of magnificent buildings were erected. 
Nevertheless, since we have only meager knowledge of the intel- 
lectual activities of the Khitan empire, we know very little of their 
printing activities. We do know, however, that in 1054 a national 
library was founded and that in 1012 the Na-sha kingdom MWB 
requested Confucian classics which the Khitan sent. In 1055, 
during the reign of Tao-tsung, schools were established by imperial 
decree, and commentaries to the classics were distributed for. 
purposes of instruction. Ten years later the historical works 
Shih chi and Han shu were made available in the schools. It is 
probable, therefore, that the classics and their commentaries, and 


*Cf. Fina Chia-shéng, “The Ch‘i-tan Script,” JAOS 68 (1948) .14-18. 

*Cun Yii-fu QAR, Liao-ling shih-k‘o chi-lu BEBE ARI ASE , 1934. Also cf. 
L. Ker, “Le tombeau de l’empereur Tao-tsong des Leao, et les premiéres inscriptions 
connues en écriture k‘itan,” TP 22 (1923) .292-301. 
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some historical works, were translated into the Liao language 
and possibly printed. The Khitan authorities, for some inexpli- 
cable reason, were careful to guard their books from circulating 
outside their own domain. There are virtually no specimens of 
their handiwork left today, either in Chinese or in their native 
tongue. 

Most famous of the Liao publications in Chinese is the Lung- 
k‘an shou-ching #E#4+% in four chiian and three volumes. This 
is a glossary containing some 26,430 characters and definitions of 
more than 163,170 words by a Khitan Buddhist priest named 
Hsing-chiin 4 . A preface to this work by another priest, Chih- 
kuang #56 , was dated 997. This book may have been printed at 
that time; a later edition was probably issued in 1034, as is evi- 
denced by another preface bearing that date. 

According to a Sung writer, SHin Kua %&48 (1030-1094), the 
Khitan imposed an embargo on books, and the death penalty 
was meted out to those who took them to Sung China.’ In the 
period of Chung-hsi (1032-1055) , a copy of the Lung-k‘an shou- 
ching was obtained by Fu Ch‘in-chih 1472 from a Khitan cap- 
tive. Eventually this copy found its way into the hands of P‘u 
Tsung-méng fist, a prefect of Hangchow (in the Sung domain) 
during the latter half of the eleventh century, who reprinted it 
in western Chekiang. Because the character ching 8 was a 
taboo word (it was the personal name of the grandfather of the 
founder of the Sung dynasty, the Emperor T‘ai-tsu, who reigned 
from 960 to 976) , the title was changed to Lung-k‘an shou-chien 
%. When P‘v ordered the reprint of the glossary, he deleted 
the preface of 1034 but retained that of 997. 

Today there are no existing copies of the original Liao edition 
of 997. There are later reprints based on it, made in the Sung 
period, but scholars disagree as to whether these reproductions 
are based on the Liao original or on reprints made later under the 
Sung. The supplement to the T’ien-lu lin-lang shu-mu Fik#TB 
# Al * records an original Liao edition, but its title is Lwng-k‘an 


8 Méng-hsi pi-t‘an BERR (in Ssi-pu ts‘ung-k‘an, 2nd series) .15.3a. 
* 1884 ed., 8.6a-7a. 
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shou-chien, not ching. In his Tu-shu min-ch‘iu-chi REBCRL, 
Cu‘ten Tséng & ff (1629-ca. 1699) also recorded what he called 
a Liao edition, but Huane P‘ei-lich RA (1763-1825) refuted 
his claim on the following grounds: the title Lung-k‘an shou-chien 
had been changed to Lung-k‘an shou-ching, and the word ching 
which appeared in the preface lacked the last stroke. There would 
have been no reason for this had the work been produced under 
the Liao. 

Another argument to prove that existing reprints are based 
upon the Sung and not on the original Liao edition has been 
advanced by Cuane Yiian-chi 570%, a distinguished contem- 
porary bibliophile. He has, in a postscript to a reprint of the 
work in the second series of the Ssi-pu ts‘ung-k‘an, based his 
reasoning on a number of points. The following serve as means 
of identifying the editions of different periods: 


1. The fact that the character ching in the title has been 
changed to chien, and that the word kow 4 (a taboo word for 
the name of the Sung emperor Kao-tsung who reigned from 1127 
to 1162) is minus one stroke, indicates that blocks for the book 
were cut in the Southern Sung dynasty. 

2. In the preface are found the words “ newly revised,” indi- 
cating that it is not the original Liao edition. 

3. Among the names of engravers recorded on the folding 
margins are Hsti Yen #E and Cuvu Li Ai who also appeared 
in the Hsii-kung wén-chi RAKH by Hsii Hsiian RR (916- 
991), printed in Ming-chou 98)H in 1149. In chiian two of the 
Lung-k‘an shou-chien, names of some twenty block-cutters had 
been recorded, but only these two men were still active when the 
Hsii-kung wén-chi was printed. It is assumed that they were in 
their early youth when they worked on the Lung-k‘an shou-chien 
in western Chekiang. Forty or fifty years later they might have 
moved to eastern Chekiang to work on the blocks for the Hsii- 
kung wén-chi 


* Incidentally, Hsti Yen also participated in engraving blocks for the Wén-hsiian 
3C3¥, printed also in Ming-chou about the same time. Cf. Nacasawa Kikuya 
REA, “§6-kambon kokké meihyé shoké ” RAAF LZR. Sho- 


shigaku FEZh BA 2 (1934) .80 and 94. 
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4. Workmanship throughout the entire book is not uniform, 
and marks for the folding leaves as well as sizes of some blocks 
vary, suggesting that the original blocks for this reprint were 
not prepared simultaneously but over a long period—in fact, 
from early Northern to early Southern Sung.° 

Buddhist canons, as well as secular works, were printed under 
the Liao. Between 1031 and 1064 the Khitan printed, under 
imperial auspices, a complete edition of the Tripitaka in their 
own script. According to a description by a Buddhist priest, 
Mi-an #}, this edition “was printed on thin paper in small 
characters, and it consisted of less than 1,000 volumes.” ’ Unfor- 
tunately, no copies of this voluminous work are extant today. 

Next in our study of the printing of the alien rules between 
the Sung and Ming dynasties is that of the Tangut or Hsi-Hsia 
empire (990-1227). In the reign of Jén-tsung (1023-1067) of 
the Northern Sung, a new tribe of people of Tibetan stock set 
up a strong kingdom in Northwest Manchuria and East Mongolia. 
In 1032 they proclaimed their state an empire, and established 
their capital in what is now Ning-hsia. They successfully defended 
themselves against the Uighur in Central Asia, the Khitan in 
North China, and the Sung in South China. To demonstrate that 
they were by no means culturally inferior, L1 Yiian-hao #7tR, 
who reigned from 1032 to 1048, developed an ideographic system 
of writing similar to Chinese,® which was officially adopted in 
1036. Extremely complicated, the script was derived from the 
Chinese and the Khitan. Many classical and Buddhist works 
were translated with this system of writing and printed. 


Admirers of Chinese culture, the Tangut cultivated the study 


° There are today four facsimile reprints of Sung editions of the Lung-k‘an shou-chien: 
(1) the Ssi-pu ts‘ung-k‘an edition; (2) a reprint made by Tune K‘ang re s (8) 
a reprint made by the National Peking University; (4) a reprint included in the 
Hsii Ku-i ts‘ung-shu MERE , issued by the Commercial Press in 1923. 

* Quoted in Nakayama Kyajiro "PI ARES, Seikai insatsu tsashi PEALED Rl 
3 3H (Tokyo, 1930), p. 670. 

* Berthold Laurer, “The Si-hia Language, a Study in Indo-Chinese Philology,” 
TP 17 (1916) .1-126. Cf. also Lo Fu-ch‘ang #EMi de: , Hsi-Hsia kuo-shu liieh-shuo PGB 
sew (1934). The entire May-June, 1930, issue of the Bulletin of the National 
Library of Peiping is devoted to Tangut studies. 
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of the Confucian classics. Li Yiian-hao was so interested in 
Chinese literature that on one occasion he procured a number of 
books from the Sung court in exchange for fifty horses. Schools 
were erected after the Chinese model, including an academy of 
learning founded in 1145. Ten years later, Li Jén-hsiao #E#, 
who reigned from 1139 to 1193, requested permission from the 
Chin to purchase books from them relating not only to Confu- 
cianism but also to Buddhism. Between 1029 and 1072, the 
Tangut court sought Buddhist canons from China on six different 
occasions. These were translated and partly printed under imperial 
auspices.° 

Although some separate Buddhist works were issued in the 
Tangut script from time to time during the Khitan rule, it was 
not until the Mongolian regime that the entire Tripitaka was 
printed in Tangut. (See Plate I.) After the collapse of the Hsi- 
Hsia empire and the unification of the entire nation by the Mon- 
gols, the conquerors felt that the best way to pacify the motley 
population was through religion. Therefore, Qubilai started the 
project of the publication of the Tangua Tripitaka by the hsiian- 
chéng-yiian ‘SBbE. The work of block cutting was suspended 
in 1294, but it was resumed and completed in 1302. 

According to a memorandum dated 1306 by Kuan-chu-pa 
AX, a Buddhist priest in Sung-chiang #11, blocks for the entire 
set of the Buddhist literature in Tangut script, totaling some 
3,620 chiian, were assembled in the Ta-wan-shou ssi Ais 
in Hangchow. Over one hundred copies were printed and dis- 
tributed to monasteries in what had once been the Tangut region.” 

In 1908, a Russian expedition to Mongolia, under the auspices 


®'Wane Ching-ju Fran. “ Ho-hsi-tzii_tsang-ching tiao-pan k‘ao” iy RH 
REEF , Hsi-Hsia yen-chiu PAB WFFE 1 (1932) .1-14. 

10The Library of Congress recently acquired a single volume of this sutra. It is 
chiian 41 of the Buddhaévatamsaka mahavaipulya siitra, printed at that time. Origin- 
ally this individual work consisted of eighty fasciculi, of which the National Library 
of Peiping has sixty-three. Cf. Bulletin of the National Library of Peiping, 4 (1930) .31- 
60. For a discussion of this particular work, cf. an essay by Professor Wana Kuo-wei 
=F BARE (1877-1927) entitled “ Yiian k‘an-pén Hsi-Hsia-wén Hua-yen-ching ts‘an- 
chiian pa” SUFI AS PG SS SCE RE EF BL (in Kuan-t‘ang chi-lin i ee 4 Fk, 
Hai-ning Wang Ching-an hsien-shéng i-shu fy FARE SEARS SE 9[1940].21.22b- 
23b) . 
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of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society and headed by 
Col. P. K. Kozuov, discovered a great number of Buddhist manu- 
scripts and prints in Chinese, Tangut, and Tibetan scripts, in 
addition to some miscellaneous records on paper in Chinese, 
Tangut, and Uighur." These materials are now in the possession 
of the Asiatic Museum, Academy of Sciences, Leningrad. The 
ruined town of Khara-khoto, in what is now Mongolia, was investi- 
gated in 1914 by Aurel Sremn, who acquired much interesting 
material. Specimens of block-printed sutras in Tangut have been 
found in Tun-huang and Turfan. In 1929 the National Library 
of Peiping purchased over one hundred volumes of Buddhist 
sutras printed in the Hsi-Hsia script.” 

Among the materials found by Col. Kozzov in a Buddhist 
pagoda in the buried city of Khara-khoto were a number of printed 
books, many in the Tangut script and some in Chinese. The 
oldest, dated May 16, 1016, is an abridged edition of the Diamond 
Sutra in Chinese. On the margin of the sheets are the names of 
the engravers, all natives of the province of Shensi. A later edition 
of the Diamond Sutra was printed in 1189. 

A bilingual glossary of thirty-eight leaves in Tangut and Chinese 
and called the Fan-Han ho-shih chang-chung-chu Arp 
%&, was compiled by Ku-lé ‘##) and published in 1190. It was 
used in teaching the natives Chinese and gives the sound and 
meaning of the words in both languages. The book was reproduced 
by Lo Fu-ch‘éng ##/i/% in 1924. Another glossary is the Hsi- 
Hsia tzit-shu yiin-t'ung FB BVE, in fifty-six leaves, originally 
printed in 1132. It contains 6,133. Tangut characters and defini- 
tions of 6,235 words. 

Newly discovered materials appear to indicate that a consider- 
able amount of printing was done in this period, mainly in the 
native tongue. 

Whereas the Khitan and the Tangut regimes had occupied parts 
of North China, the Ju-chén (or Chin, 1114-1234), a Tungusic 
tribe and the third of the alien dynasties, occupied the whole of 


1 Paul Petuiot, “Les documents chinois trouvés par la Mission Kozlov 4 Khara- 


khoto,” JA 2(1914) .503-18. 
% National Library of Peiping Annual Report (1929-1930) .17-8. 
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North China, covering the six modern provinces of Kirin, Liaoning, 
Jehol, Hopei, Chahar, and Shansi. Inasmuch as they came more 
under Chinese influence and covered a greater portion of Chinese 
territory, they did a greater amount of printing than the previ- 
ously mentioned dynasties. After they had vanquished the 
Khitan in 1125, they invaded the tottering Sung empire. In 1126 
they captured the Sung capital, Pien-ching *F3; in the following 
year they carried the reigning monarch Ch‘in-tsung, his father 
Hui-tsung, and the entire court into captivity. Thus the Ju-chén 
became the acknowledged masters of North China and Manchuria. 

When the Ju-chén captured the Sung capital they took all 
books as well as blocks from the Kuo-tzii-chien H4-&% and trans- 
ported them northward. In 1130 they set up a government 
printing office at P‘ing-yang 7% (known also as P‘ing-shui 7 
7K) , in what is now Shansi. Under them the National Academy 
was restored in 1151. Culture reached a fairly high level during 
the long reigns of Shih-tsung (1161-1189) and Chang-tsung (1190- 
1208) , both enlightened rulers. According to one estimate, the 
Chin National Academy and the hung-wén-yiian ZX, which 
was established in 1194, published over thirty works in Chinese 
and fifteen works in Ju-chén.** 

P‘ing-yang was not only the official publishing center in the 
southern circuit of Ho-tung #3{F4% , but also the center for 
private presses during the Chin dynasty. Yeu Té-hui #3 
(1864-1927) , the distinguished bibliophile, listed eleven books 
published by business concerns in P’ing-shui during the Chin 
dynasty.’* In the Chin dynastic history, books are mentioned as 
products of the area.*® 

The Ch‘ung-hsiu Chéng-ho ching-shih chéng-lei pei-yung pén- 
ts‘ao HED AN SA i FAAS EL, a work on herbals and materia 


medica in thirty chiian, is generally considered one of their out- © 


standing publications. (See Plate III.) Many bibliographers are 
inclined to think, however, that it is an early Yiian product. 


18 Cyane Hsiu-min ie35 FR, “ Chin-Yiian chien-pén k‘ao “ ay BA , T'u-shu 
chi-k'an [al ZEZAFY 2 (1935) .19-25. 

14 Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua SE PAY AG (1920) .4.lab. 

15 Chin shih (K‘ai-ming Erh-shih-wu shih ed.) 5913.2. 
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The genesis of this work, by T‘ana Shén-wei FEU of the 
Sung dynasty, is of interest not only to students of medicine, 
but also to students of printing. In the Sung dynasty there were 
two editions: one published in 1108 by Ar Ch‘éng 24& and the 
other published in 1116 by Ts‘ao Hsiao-chung ##%, They are 
known respectively as the “Ta-kuan” and the “ Chéng-ho” 
editions since they were printed during these two reigns. The 
present so-called Chin edition is really a facsimile reproduction of 
the 1116 edition issued early in the Yiian dynasty. There are eleven 
columns in each half-folio, with nineteen to twenty-one characters 
in each column. Beneath the title in each volume is the date in 
cyclical characters, chi-yu, corresponding to the year 1249. Pub- 
lished by the Hui-ming hsiian of Cuane Ts‘un-hui e7F 0 6B §f 
in P‘ing-yang, it included the commentary of K‘ou Tsung-shih 
7398 added that year. Bibliophiles like Cu‘ten Ch‘ien-i Sota 
(1582-1664) and Cu‘ren Ta-hsin @AM (1728-1804) regarded 
it as a Yiian edition, since chi-yu was the second year of the rule 
of the Mongolian queen (consort of Ting-tsung, who assumed 
the throne fourteen years after the fall of the Chin dynasty) . 
In 1468 during the Ming dynasty, Yuan Chieh JRE, the viceroy 
of Shantung, reproduced this edition upon which most of the 
subsequent Ming editions were based. Both the National Library 
of Peiping and the Library of Congress ** have incomplete sets 
of the 1249 edition. 

This remarkable specimen of printing, reproduced on cotton 
paper, is valuable for its artistry as well as for its contents and 
illustrations. Blocks for the illustrations, and possibly for the 
text, were cut by Curanc I; a few of the illustrations bear the 
notation, “ Cut by Cxtane I of the prefecture of P‘ing-yang ” 
BENT Al . 

The Tieh-ch‘in t‘ung-chien lou ts‘ang-shu mu-lu BAERGA HR 
#4 has listed a Chin reproduction of the original Ta-kuan 
(1108) edition in fifty-one chiian *" made in 1214 by the Sun Hsia 
Book Store #RKBHA in Sung-chou SJ. The 1302 edition 

1° Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 


1940. Division of Orientalia, 155-6. 
17 (1908) .14.18ab. 
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of the Tsung-wén shu-yiian **X HEE in the Yiian dynasty was 
based upon this reproduction. There is justification, therefore, in 
designating the 1214 reprint the Chin edition, rather than the one 
printed in 1249. 

The Ko-shih pien "Ki¥##a, a collection of poems by L1 Ho #& 
(790-816) in four chiian, is also an outstanding Chin publication. 
It is reprinted in facsimile in the first series of the Ssi-pu ts‘ung- 
k‘an. A postcript by Cuao Yen #i 7, dated 1196, states, in part, 
that his teacher Lru Chung-yin #)(#7*, owned a copy of the Ko- 
shih pien, which was originally in the collection of the great his- 
torian and statesman, Sst-ma Kuang *4536 (1019-1086). Liv 
intended to reprint it for wider circulation but died before it was 
done; Cuao and a friend, Sun Po-ch‘éng ##1AK, both pupils of the 
owner, carried out the plan. The name of the craftsman, WANG 
+E, appears on the lower end of the folded margins of some of the 
leaves. 

The Shang-shu chu-su f#7EH€ , in twenty chiian, is another 
excellent work produced during the Chin dynasty in P‘ing-shui. 
Edited and printed by Lru Min-chung #/#(P in extremely small 
characters, it is comparable to the finest printing of the Southern 
Sung dynasty. It contains nineteen excellent woodcut illustra- 
tions, including one of the twelve symbols. On the lower right 
hand corner of one of the maps is a notation reading, “ Edited 
by Liu Min-chung of P‘ing-shui.” The Shang-shu chéng-i (also 
in twenty chiian) is a companion work in the same format 
probably issued by the same publisher. 

During the Chin dynasty a Chinese edition of the Tripitaka 
was published in Chieh-chou f#)N, Shansi. (See Plate IV.) It 
was known as the Chao-ch‘éng #44 Tripitaka, since the whole 
set had been stored in a monastery called the Kuang-shéng ssi 
RF. Its blocks were cut between 1148 and 1173, a period of 
twenty-five years. The original set consisted of some 7,000 rolls 
in 682 cases, but only 4,957 of the rolls exist today. Printed on 
mulberry paper, the scrolls were mounted on yellow paper with 


red rods.*® 


18 A good account of this set is that by CHranc Wei-hsin HEME » Who visited 
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The engraving of the original blocks was made possible by 
donations from individuals embracing the Buddhist faith, mostly 
in southern Shansi and western Shensi. The 7’ ripitaka Printing 
Society BamEAIRMEMR was responsible for soliciting the contri- 
butions. In some instances names of the donors were listed (such 
as Wana Té 4%). Most of the blocks were cut by professional 
although anonymous craftsmen; repairs were made by Buddhist 
priests trained in skilled engraving. The fact that southern Shansi 
was a Buddhist center and that its people were comparatively 
prosperous explains the location and magnitude of the project. 

Cu1anc Wei-hsin, in his account of this set of Tripitaka, stated 
that this particular Chin edition was published by Ts‘u1 Fa-chén 
#E%EB and based on a previous edition prepared in the Northern 
Sung dynasty. While the original blocks were cut during the 
Chin dynasty, repairs and replacement of lost or worn-out blocks 
were made early in the Yiian dynasty by order of the Mongolian 
emperor, Ogédei, who reigned from 1229 to 1241. Sometime 
early in the Yiian period, the blocks were transferred to the Hung- 
fa ssi 5L2&5F in Peking. Thus the Hung-fa edition of the Tripi- 
taka during the Yiian dynasty was based on the Chao-ch‘éng 
edition. The present set at Kuang-shéng ssii is an impression 
made early in the Yiian period. Some facsimile reprints of works 
in this collection were made a few years ago in China. 

Yeu Kung-ch‘o #4*#%, a contemporary scholar, takes exception 
to Cu1anec‘s theory that Ts‘u1 Fa-chén was solely responsible for 
all the Chao-ch‘éng blocks and that these were newly cut fac- 
similes based on Sung blocks. As.the size of the leaves and style 
of the characters are far from uniform, Yeu is of the opinion that 
some of the old blocks cut in the Northern Sung which the Chin 
conquerors appropriated were used along with those prepared by 
Ts‘ur.”*° 

In a short essay on printing in P‘ing-shui during the Chin 


the monastery and recorded his investigation in a booklet entitled Chin-tsang tiao-yin 


shih-mo k‘ao 4; FREED SEAS (n.d.). . 
19“ Ti-tai tsang-ching k‘ao-liieh ” FERRE We, by Ts‘ar Yiian-pei ZEWC ES 
and others, Chang Chii-shéng hsiev-shéng ch‘i-shih shéng-jih chi-nien lun-wén-chi 


Re AESEALT- A RICH (1937) 25-42. 
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dynasty, M1ao Chiiian-sun #24 (1844-1919) stated that the 
Chung-ho hsiian ‘P##F of the Wane family in P‘ing-shui had 
published three works.”? In 1228 they printed the Tao-té pao- 
chang 34832 in a single chiian. This was superbly done; its 
calligraphy was in the style of Ou-yanc Hsiin FR& a (557-641) 
and Yi Shih-nan HERS (558-638), both outstanding callig- 
raphers of the T‘ang dynasty. Imprints of the store are at the 
beginning and end of the book. The family also published the 
P‘ing-shui yiin-liieh ill in five chiian, by Wana Wén-yii EXCH 
in 1229.7", A new edition of this work was issued in 1306, during 
the Yiian dynasty. The Chung-ho hsiian also printed the Fu- 
shui chi %7K# in twenty chiian by Cuao Ping-wén FX (chin- 
shih of 1185), which was based on the edition of the Hui-ming 
hsiian. 

Another handsome work of the Chin period is the Chén-kuan 
chéng-yao ARIK, by Wu Ching (670-749) Bi, a treatise 
in ten chiian on the principles of government as illustrated by 
the history of the period of Chén-kuan (627-649) during the 
T‘ang dynasty. Printed in 1169 in Nanking, the text is in the 
calligraphic style of Yen Chén-ch‘ing ZASRIM (709-785) and is 
comparable in workmanship to the finest products of the Sung 
dynasty. 

The catalogue of the National Palace Museum Library in 
Peking lists two Chin books of rhymes, both published in 1212. 

During the Russian expedition headed by Kozuiov to Khara- 
khoto in 1908, a Chin woodcut illustration was discovered. (See 
Plate II.) Executed in an advanced technique, the picture contains 
a group of four beauties. The four are Li Chu #2, Wane 
Chao-chiin ENB, Cuao Fei-yen t9R#, and Pan Chi BEM, 
The caption reads, “ Picture of attractive ladies who from dynasty . 
to dynasty have overturned empires.” On the picture is also 
the notation, “ Cut by the Cur ##family of P‘ing-yang.” ”° 


20 P‘ing-shui pan-pén k‘ao” ZBIKIRARB , in his I-féng-t‘ang wén man-ts‘un 


SAE ICSF BEE) (n.d) 3.4b-5a. 


21 An interesting discussion of this work is found in Cx‘ten Ta-hsin, Ch‘ien-yen- 


t‘ang wén-chi PERE EB (in Ssit-pu ts‘ung-k'an, 1st series) .27.19b-21a. 
22 Paul PEeLuior, op. cit., 516-7. 
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The use of paper money, called chiao-ch‘ao X#, during the 
Chin period was initiated in 1254 by the reigning monarch, Hai- 
ling Wang #62 , at the suggestion of Ts‘a1 Sung-nien 22t2F, 
President of the Board of Revenue. Printing presses were set up 
to issue notes in various denominations, redeemable in seven 
years; and worn-out bills could be replaced. The Chin dynastic 
history contains an excellent description of the appearance of 
these bills. Imprinted on them was the statement: “Those who 
manufacture counterfeits shall be beheaded; those furnishing infor- 
mation leading to arrests shall be rewarded with 300,000 cash.” 
It was also indicated that they were printed and issued under 
imperial order. The bills were printed on durable mulberry 
paper.” 

Like other alien empires, the Chin acquired a script of their 
own. During the reign of T‘ai-tsung (1123-1135), the second 
emperor, WAN-YEN Hsi-yin 5¢f8%F* (d. 1140), a member of the 
royal house, developed a system of writing based on the Chinese 
and the Khitan, which native students were encouraged to learn. 
The Ju-chén National Academy was established in 1173 and the 
hung-wén-yiian in 1194 to teach and to translate Chinese classics 
with the new writing system. The National Academy translated 
the Classic of History, or Shang shu, with the Ju-chén script. This 
may have been printed, since the work was distributed to local 
schools in 1173. We are also told that in 1182 the 7-ching so 
#2), or Bureau for the Translation of the Classics, translated 
a number of classical as well as philosophical works into the 
Ju-chén language. These too were distributed to schools through- 
out the land. Unfortunately, none of the books in the Ju-chén 
script survives today. 

The Sung, Tangut, and Ju-chén all succumbed before the 
appalling onslaught of the Mongols who united China. During 
the Yiian dynasty (1260-1368) printing attained prominence from 
the standpoint of quantity if not quality and technique. Work- 
manship gradually deteriorated during that particular dynasty. 
A few creditable works, from the point of view of artistry, were 


28 Chin shih (K‘ai-ming ed.) .48.5952.3-5953.1. 
24 Cf. Jos. Mutu, “ Une planche 4 assignats de 1214,” TP 33 (1937) .150-157. 
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issued and compare favorably with the Sung books, especially 
those printed in the early Yiian period. The texts were trans- 
cribed and the blocks cut by former expert Sung craftsman. The 
printed book approached, if it did not surpass, the standards set 
by the Sung period, the highest ever attained in block printing. 
The Shih chi printed in 1261 was skillfully executed with running 
titles at the folded margins, a characteristic of the Sung and early 
Yiian periods. Yeu Té-hui believed that in some instances the 
Yiian edition of a particular work was better executed than the 
Sung edition. In his celebrated Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua, he cited ex- 
amples from the four categories of Chinese literature, comparing 
the relative merits of the Sung and Yiian editions of the same 
work.” 

With a good legacy from the defunct Sung dynasty and with 
the wealth and vast resources of their far-flung empire at their 
command, the Yiian authorities, alien and unlettered as they were, 
made some laudable attempts to publish work through their 
Chinese underlings. After conquering North China in 1235 and 
South China in 1280, they appropriated many books and blocks 
from the Chin and Sung repositories and deposited them in Peking. 
No efforts were spared to acquire blocks cut under the Sung, and 
from these many books were issued. In 1275 Qubilai took posses- 
sion of all the blocks in the province of Chiang-hsi 7-78. Included 
among these were the ones for the Ch‘un-ch‘iu fén-chi 4K "0 
(in ninety chiian) by Cu‘ine Kung-yiieh 4%, originally cut 
in 1243 by the author’s brother, Cu‘inc Kung-hsii #4%F, when 
the latter was magistrate of I-ch‘un ‘1% in what is now Kiangsi. 
This book was reissued in 1306 from the original Sung blocks. 

The Yiian authorities established special offices to edit and 
publish books under official sponsorship. At the suggestion of 
Yeu-Lii Ch‘u-ts‘ai IRAE4EA (1190-1244) (an eighth-generation 
descendant of a prince of the House of Liao, a capable adminis- 
trator and an erudite Chinese scholar) , the Institute of Compi- 
lation, pien-hsiu-so taEFT, was established at Peking in 1236, 
and the Institute of Literature, ching-chi-so #2481, was founded 
in P‘ing-yang during the same year. The latter organization was 


257 lab. 
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moved to Peking in 1269, thus making Peking the center of 
Chinese culture for many generations to come. The Institute of 
Literature was headed by Liane Chih 8, who was assisted by 
Wane Wan-ch‘ing = #§B% and Cuao Chu 4%. Similarly the 
pi-shu chien 825% was established in 1273 to take care of all 
books. 

The hsing-wén-shu #X# , first under the pi-shu chien and 
later in 1293 under the Han-lin Academy, figured prominently in 
Yiian printing, but we have no reliable record as to when it was 
established. In the Yiian pi-shu-chien chih THEE KS, mention 
is made that early as 1273 it had a staff consisting of one super- 
visor, three deputy supervisors, four proofreaders, one secretary, 
one recorder, forty woodcutters, one foreman, thirty-nine work- 
men, and sixteen printers.”* According to this source, the first 
work published by this office was the celebrated historical book, 
the Tzii-chih t'ung-chien Ri , in 294 chiian by the eminent 
writer, SsU-ma Kuang. The famous historian was ordered to 
compile this chronology of Chinese history in 1056 and with the 
aid of a number of prominent scholars, completed it in 1084. The 
Yiian dynastic history states that the hsing-wén-shu was _ estab- 
lished in the first month of 1290 to care for printing blocks.” 
Possibly it had been organized at an earlier date and had been 
temporarily suspended, to be re-established in 1290. 

In the 1290 edition of the T'xi-chih t‘ung-chien there is a 
preface by Wane P‘an £8 (1202-1293), which leads one to 
believe that this was the first work published by the hsing-wén- 
shu. There is also corroboration of the fact that the hsing-wén-shu 
was established in the capital; that superintendents were appointed 
together with four proofreaders; and that skilled laborers were 
engaged to publish works on the classics, philosophy, and history 
for the use of the whole nation. 

Many commentaries were written on the T'zti-chih t‘ung-chien. 
Hv San-hsing M=4 (1230-1287) edited these various commen- 


°° Wane Shih-tien $---7} and Suane Chi-wéng PA4SY, Pi-shih-chien chih 
RE Boe (in Kuang-ts‘ang hsiieh-chiin ts‘ung-shu KRESS ee, PAAR B—LHE, 
1916) .7.17ab. 
*7 Yiian shih (K‘ai-ming ed.) .2.6136.1. 
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taries and put them together in convenient form. Many biblio- 
philes are inclined to think that Hu‘s commentaries were included 
in the 1290 edition, the first publication of the hsing-wén-shu. 
But Professor Wana Kuo-wei disagrees, contending that the 
edition containing Hu‘s commentaries was issued much later. 
He maintained that Wanc P‘an was a government official before 
1284 and was not in a position to write a preface for Hu as late 
as 1290. Wane P‘an, in his own preface, made no reference to Hu 
or to his work. Reasoning further, Professor WaNe argues that 
Hv‘s commentaries were not completed until 1286, long after the 
printing office had been established. Hv, in his own preface, 
mentioned that his commentaries in ninety-seven chiian were sep- 
arate from the text. Hv also stated that 1276 during the Mon- 
golian invasion of the Sung empire, he had had to flee to Chekiang 
for safety and in the commotion had lost his work. Subsequently, 
he had bought a copy of the Tzti-chih t‘ung-chien, presumably the 
edition published by the hsing-wén-shu, and incorporated his 
commentaries into the text. Later, the commentaries were in- 
serted into the text together with Wana P‘an’s preface and 
published in Lin-hai B#%##, Hu’s original home, probably after 
his death in 1287.78 The original hsing-wén-shu edition of the 
T2t-chih t‘ung-chien could not have contained Hu‘s commentaries; 
the one which did contain them must have been a later issue. 
Blocks for this particular edition were extant early in the Ming 
dynasty; they were transferred to the kuo-tzti-chien in Nanking, 
where many impressions were made from them. In 1816 during 
the Ch‘ing dynasty, Hu K‘o-chia #1322 issued a facsimile edition 
based on Hv San-hsing‘s work. 

The edition containing Hu‘s commentaries has twenty columns 
in each block, with twenty characters in each column. The names 
of the wood engravers, as well as the number of characters, appear 
in the middle of the folded margins. This work is elegantly exe- 
cuted and is one of the most representative of government publi- 
cations in the Yiian dynasty. 

Under a totalitarian and expanding government, the Mongolian 
conquerors were able to adopt important innovations in the 


°8 Tbid., 9.21.21ab. 
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financing of education and publications. Lands and farms were 
allocated to various school districts and proceeds from the sale 
of farm produce were used as running expenses for the schools 
and as stipends for the faculty and students. In 1286 the Grand 
Council petitioned that farms be assigned to schools to assist 
in their support, and in 1292 the Board of Censors likewise 
requested that income from the farms be used for educational 
purposes.” In 1287 this system was further improved and elabor- 
ated according to the suggestion of Sang-ko 3#F (Sengge) (an 
otherwise disreputable high government official, who was executed 
in 1291 for treason, malfeasance, and corruption) .*° The residue 
of the school fund was to be used to defray printing expenses. 
Because of this provision, many provinces, notably Chiang-ché 
7L% and Chiang-hsi, together with their local administrative 
units, printed a great number of books for the use of their students. 

Following the precedent set by the defunct Sung empire, the 
Yiian authorities, fortified with financial support, encouraged the 
local government units to publish books. In addition to reissuing 
old works, they printed new volumes. Scholars generally sub- 
mitted their writings, through their circuits, to the Han-lin 
Academy for approval. If accepted, the material was referred to 
the various local educational authorities for publication.*? 

Under the Yiian administrative system, the country was divided 
into 4 military areas, 12 provinces, 15 pacification areas, 33 pre- 
fectures, 185 circuits, 359 departments, and 1,127 districts. The 
most affluent province was Chiang-ché, which covered parts of 
modern Chekiang, Kiangsu, Kiangsi, Anhwei and Fukien, with 
1 prefecture, 2 departments, 26 dependent departments, 30 cir- 
cuits, and 143 districts.** Many books were published by the 
school systems of the various governmental units. 

One of the most ambitious projects was launched in Chiang- 


2° Viian-tien-chang FC MATE (1908) .31.8b. 

°° SHane Lo rake. Hsii Tzti-chih t‘ung-chien kang-mu MAEM Bi (1701). 
33.35a. 

*1 Lu Shén PERE , Chin-t‘ai chi-wén GSE RE RA (1545) 3.5b-6a. 

Lu Jung BEX, Shu-yiian tsa-chi $e ERIBERL in Shou-shan-ko ts‘ung-shu %F [lf 
PASE (1889) .10/12ab. 


8 Viian shih 62.6282.2. 
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ché Province early in the fourteenth century. A co-operative 
scheme was undertaken for the publication of the seventeen 
official dynastic histories.** Under this plan each participating 
unit contributed to part of the work. 

At the suggestion of the T‘ai-p‘ing Circuit Schools APR te 
in 1305, the Supervisory Office MEME] * of the Chien-k‘ang 
Region £€34 instructed the educational authorities of the nine 
circuits under its jurisdiction to undertake the publication of the 
seventeen dynastic histories. According to the Yiian shih,®* the 
nine circuits were: 


1. Ning-kuo Circuit 3¢/8]#%, with six districts 
2. Hui-chou Circuit #4}, with five districts and one department 


8. Jao-chou Circuit #4] , with three districts and three departments 
Censorate for departments of Chiang-nan {CfA fl} & 


Chi-ch‘ing Circuit 4, with three districts and two departments 
T‘ai-p‘ing Circuit, with three districts 

Ch‘ih-chou Circuit 7h}, with six districts 

. Hsin-chou Circuit {| , with five districts 

Kuang-té Circuit § #4, with two districts 


Ch‘ien-shan Department $f {lj (This was not called a circuit, but it 
was directly under the jurisdiction of the province, and was an admini- 
strative unit on the same level as a circuit.) 


Ser ee s 


The genesis of the co-operative undertaking can be seen from 
a postscript of the Han shu by K‘una Wén-shéng 413%, professor 
of the T‘ai-p‘ing Circuit Schools. Freely translated, it reads as 
follows: 

“In view of the scarcity of good editions for the seventeen 
dynastic histories, the Supervisory Office of the Chien-k‘ang 
Region, at the suggestion of the T‘ai-p‘ing Circuit Schools, ordered 
the nine circuits under its jurisdiction to print them. The T<ai- 


4 A good study of this co-operative enterprise is Kanpa Kiichird jit A = — Bp, 
“Gen Daitoku Kyiro-hon jishichi shiko ” JCKMILBA +E Le , Shirin 38 > 
25 (1940) .48-59, tr. by Cuanc Hsiang-yiian EWS. Chung-ho A All 2(1941) 110-116, 

*5In the Yiian dynasty, this office was under the Censorate vie ee a Its function 
was to supervise and censure local officials. As a very high office, it extended its 
control over books and printing. 

86 62.6283.1-4. 
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p ing Circuit was to print the Hsi-Han shu as a start, so that the 
other circuits might follow suit. An editorial office was set up 
at the Tsun-ching ko 4¢#£/4, and the printing was done at Wu-lin 
KRK#K (modern Hangchow). The editorial staff consisted of fifteen 
well-known scholars including Yao Ho-chung #67 and In- 
structor Ts‘a1 T‘ai-héng 444, who was entrusted with proof- 
reading. Altogether 2,775 blocks were engraved. The expense 
account has been entered in the school record, and we need not 
repeat it here. The work commenced on the sixth day of the 
fifth month in the 7-ssi [cycle of the period of] Ta-té (1305) and 
was completed on the twenty-fourth day of the twelfth month 
of the same year.” 

Although the plan called for the printing of seventeen dynastic 
histories, only nine were actually printed—probably because of 
some obstacle in the plan. A few circuits apparently were not 
in a position to undertake their assignments. The following are 
histories which were actually produced as part of the project: 

(1) The Shih chi was printed by the Jao-chou Circuit, which 
distributed the work among various institutions under its juris- 
diction. Among those which took part in the preparation of the 
blocks were the school systems of the Jao-chou Circuit, the 
P‘o-yang District ##%*, and the Yiieh-p‘ing Department #% 
2P IH , in addition to the Chin-chiang ##iL Academy in the district 
of An-jén 42. On various upper markers of the folded leaves, 
known as fishtails #2 because of their wedge-shaped appearance, 
are designations like Jao-hsiieh #4, Fan-hsiieh a (the char- 
acter Fan being an abbreviation of the character for P‘o) , Fan- 
chiang #7L Circuit School, Yiieh-p‘ing and Chin-chiang, all 
abbreviations for the participating units. 

(2) The Han shu was printed by the T“ai-p‘ing Circuit in 1305. 
This bears K‘une’s postscript after the table of contents. 

(3) The Hou-Han shu, based on the 1034 edition in the Sung 
dynasty, was printed by the Ning-kuo Circuit. It bears a post- 
script by Yin Ch‘ien Zaf€, dated 1305, which reads in part as 
follows: 


“Po Tu 4A 4h [d. 1324], the Vice Judicial Commissioner of Chiang-tung 7T. 
3. said to me: ‘ Western Chekiang has a complete set of blocks for the eleven 
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classics; but not for the seventeen dynastic histories. Now the local authorities 
have been instructed to attend to this matter so that something can be 
accomplished.’ I answered, ‘ This is a great project.’ The prefecture of Wan- 
ling 96/8 [modern Hsiian-ch‘éng ~{IR] was to publish the Hou-Han shu. 
The work of cutting the blocks commenced in the fourth month of [the cycle of] 
i-ssti [in the period of] Ta-té [1305] and was completed in the eleventh month 
of the same year. Altogether there are over 2,410 blocks, containing over 
1,200,000 characters. The prefect, Hs1a Chin-chai Bw. was responsible for 
seeing the work through. Postscript by Yun Ch‘ien of Honan in [the cycle of] 
i-ssti, the ninth year of Ta-té [1305].” 


At the upper edge of the folded leaves the number of characters 
is given and at the lower part the names of wood engravers. 

(4) The San-kuo chih was printed by the Ch‘ih-chou Circuit. 
This edition bears a postcript by Cau Weén-hsi #®3¢%i, dated 
1306, in which he stated that Ch‘ih-chou was a comparatively 
unprosperous locality, that its scholars were poor, and that there 
was seldom a surplus from school funds. The printing of the 
San-kuo chih would have been interrupted except for the persever- 
ing authorities who pushed the work through. 

(5) The Sui shu now reproduced in the Po-na edition H#tA 
of the Twenty-four Dynastic Histories by the Commercial Press,*’ 
was issued by the Jao-chou Circuit (See Plate V.) On the upper 
folding edge one can often see shortened designations such as 
Yao-hsiieh 3 (the character Yao being an abbreviation of the 
character for Jao), Lu-hsiieh &&, Fan-pan (P‘o-yang District 
School) , Fou-hsiieh #, Yii-kan ##F , Yiieh-p‘ing #4, Ch‘u-an 
#é, Chung-ting ‘4%, Chin-chiang ##L, and Ch‘ang-hsiang & 
¥48. The first five are names of schools and the last four are names 
of academies in the circuit. Occasionally the number of char- 
acters is given at the same place and the names of the block 
engravers, at the lower edges. 

Later in 1332, the Jui-chou Circuit School 4m@}1#%2 again 
issued an edition of Sui shu, based on that issued by the Jao-chou 
Circuit. ‘ 

(6) The Nan shih is also included in the Po-na edition of the 
Twenty-four Dynastic Histories. On the lower edge of the last 


®7 See postscript by CHane Yiian-chi in the Commercial Press reproduction of this 
work. 
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folding leaf in the section on biographies are small characters 
reading: “Transcribed by Cuao Liang-chieh #8 ©,* member 
of the T‘ung Academy #44. From start to finish the work 
required ten months.” There is no clue in the book as to the 
circuit which was responsible for its printing. The original preface 
is missing in all extant copies, and is only found in the Yung-lo 
ta-tien A38KH* From it we know that T‘ung is an abbreviated 
form for T‘ung-ch‘uan #Ji] and that the book was printed in 
1306. We have no idea in which circuit T‘ung-ch‘uan was located. 
In his postscript, Coane Yiian-chi reasons that T‘ung-ch‘uan 
may have been located in the Ch‘ien-shan Department,** but 
the Japanese scholar Kanna Kiichir6 thinks that T‘ung-ch‘uan 
was located in Kuang-té.*° 

Block-cutters whose names are recorded are Chan-jiin of 
and Liang-ch‘ing 8 , both natives of Hangchow. 

(7) The Pei shih, also included in the Po-na edition of the 
Twenty-four Dynastic Histories, was published by the Hsin-chou 
Circuit. At the folded margins of some of the leaves are such 
designations as the Hsin-chou School, Hsin-chou Circuit, Yii-shan 
I) District School, Yung-féng = District, I-yang €# Dis- 
trict School, Kuei-hsi #Y¥ District, Hsiang-shan RI shu-yiian, 
Chia-hsiian R#F shu-yiian, Lan-shan Ball] shu-yiian, and Tao-i 
ii— shu-yiian. All these schools and academies were under the 
jurisdiction of the Hsin-chou Circuit School System. Proof- 
readers such as Fane Ch‘ia Wi, Cuou I JA%, Sun Ts‘ui-jan 
ERYESR, Cu‘en Hua PR3¥ are recorded at the end of each chiian. 

According to a study by Fu Tséng-hsiang ‘8384 , another 
outstanding contemporary bibliophile,*t the work of printing the 
Pei shih was divided as follows: 


Chiian 1-50, blocks cut by Hsin-chou Circuit 
51-72, Hsiang-shan shu-yiian 


* For this character cf. H. A. Gites, A Chinese-English Dictionary (1912), p. 188, 
no. 1540. 
*8 Quoted in CHanc’s Chiao-shih sui-pi Fe SBR RESE (1938). F. 65ab. 
°° Ibid. 65b-66a. 
4° Kanna, ibid. 
“1 Shuang-chien-lou ts‘ang-shu hsii-chi CEGERE FREE RA RE (1930) ._- .12a-13b. 
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73-80, Lan-shan shu-yiian 
81-83, Tao-i shu-yiian 

84-90, Yii-shan district school 
91-93, Yung-féng district school 
94-96, I-yang district 

97-98, Shang-jao district school 
99-100, Kuei-hsi district school 


(8) The T‘ang shu was printed by the Ming-tao MAi# shu-yiian 
in the Chien-k‘ang Circuit in 1305, with a preface by Cu‘1 Ming-jui 
ABS 

(9) The Wu-tai shih was one of the component parts of the 
project, but its sponsor cannot be identified. Since is has the 
same format as the other editions, we can assume that it was 
printed by one of the circuits. 

The histories have a uniform format, namely, ten columns to 
a half folio and twenty-two characters to each column. There is 
a heavy line at the upper part of the folded margin. The number 
of characters is generally recorded on the upper folded margin, 
and the names of the engravers appear at the bottom. The text 
is enclosed in a double frame. The one irregular format is that 
of the San-kou chih, sponsored by the Ch‘ih-chou Circuit; it has 
only nineteen characters to each column. 

Later in the Yiian dynasty the school commissioners of the 
Chi-ch‘ing Circuit gathered all the blocks from the circuits. 
These were passed on to the National Academy early in the Ming 
dynasty. 

Co-operative projects were by no means confined to Chiang- 
ché Province. A similar project was planned in the province of 
Chiang-hsi; according to Cov Tzii-chou JJ 48/4] who mentions 
the project in his preface to the Sui shu published in 1332 by 
the circuit of Jui-chou.*” He stated that of the seventeen dynastic 
histories, the following had been published in this province: 


Shih chi, published in Chi-an FF 
Han shu, Chi-an 


42 See Cuov’s preface, quoted in Sun Yii-hsiu FR BENE, Chung-kuo tiao-pan yiian- 


liu k'ao “A BQ RERRVR ERS (1918) 29-98. 
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Hou-Han shu, Chi-an 

San-kuo chih, Kan-hsiieh $44 

T‘ang shu, the Lin-chiang Circuit School i754 
' Wu-tai shih, Fu-chou School #ig4 


It was suggested that the Lung-ch‘ang #28 Circuit School 
publish the Chin shu, as yet unpublished, the Chien-ch‘ang #& 
Circuit School publish the Nan shih and the Pei shih, and the Jui- 
chou Circuit School publish the Sui shu. The Sui shu published 
at that time was a part of this co-operative project.“* CHou 
Tzi-chou‘s preface further mentioned that the Jui-chou school 
authorities were dissatisfied with the edition put out by the 
Jao-chou Circuit; it contained many mistakes and its workmanship 
was poor. Over 1,000 characters had required correction, according 
to Cuov‘s preface. 

Nor were co-operative projects limited to larger sets of works. 
We have an example of a comparatively small book, for which 
the cutting of the blocks was allocated among several institutions. 
This was the Chin-ling hsin-chih 23%, a local history of 
Nanking in fifteen chiian and thirteen volumes, written in 1343 
by Cuanea Hsiian #%%, former superintendent of the Hsiieh-ku 
Academy @7%6¢ in the Feng-yiian Circuit #7C# at the 
request of the Chi-ch‘ing #8 Circuit, in which Nanking was 
located. (See Plate VI.) The work of preparing the blocks—1,217 
in all—was distributed among the various educational institutions 
within the circuit: the Li-yang 3% Department School, five 
chiian, the Li-shui #7 Department School and the Ming-tao. 


“°Some catalogues—like the Pi-Sung-low ts‘ang-shu chih BAAR RS and I-. 
ku-t‘ang t‘i-pa fA RABE of Lu Hsin-yiian PE.L>YR (1834-1894) and the Shan- 
pén shu-shih ts‘ang-shu-chih SEAS 3 HREETE of Tixc Ping J PY (1832-1899) — 
erroneously included the Sui-shu of the Jui-chou Circuit among the Seventeen: 
Dynastic Histories published by the Chien-k‘ang Region Co-operative project. As a 
matter of fact, the Jui-chou Circuit was under the jurisdiction of the Province of 
Chiang-hsi, whereas the Jao-chou Circuit was under the jurisdiction of the Province 
of Chiang-ché; and, as indicated in Cuov’s preface, the Jui-chou Circuit edition was 
based upon the Jao-chou edition. In reissuing the work the Jui-chou Circuit failed 
to remove some of the designations of its prototype, thus contributing to the confusion, 
although at the end of the book it included the title of the Supervisory Office of the 
region of Hu-tung AS in Chiang-hsi Province. Cf. I-féng-t‘ang ts‘ang-shu hsii-chi 


Be AE FREE RARE (1912) 4. 8b-4a. 
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RASH Academy, three chiian each; and the Chi-ch‘ing Circuit 
itself, two chiian, in addition to prefaces and illustrations. The 
total cost was 143 silver ingots,‘t and 29.899 ounces of silver 
(i. e., 7,179.899 ounces) .*° This sum was to be defrayed with 
funds earmarked for educational purposes, from the respective 
educational organizations. The number of characters for each 
block as well as names of the block-engravers were recorded on 
the folded margins. Blocks for this work were still extant early 
in the Ming dynasty. 

Another ambitious project carried out under local official 
auspices was the printing of the encyclopedic work Yii-hai in 
two hundred chiian, and the Tz‘ii-hsiieh chih-nan W444 in 
four chiian, together with thirteen smaller works in sixty-five 
chiian, by Wana Ying-lin = (1223-1296). According to 
a postscript written in 1340 by the author’s grandson, WANG 
Hou-sun £)/24% (1300-1376), the manuscript was stolen after 
completion but was later recovered in a disorderly condition. 
Wane Hou-sun edited the various books and put them in order. 
Printing of the Yi-hai commenced in 1337 at the Ch‘ing-yiian 
Circuit School BE7CHiti“# in what is now Ningpo, but the final 
revised copy was not completed until 1352. 

The Yii-hai is preceded by a lengthy memorandum, dated 1337, 
and signed by General Yeh-ch‘i-li Pu-hua 422 AE, the pacifi- 
cation commissioner of eastern Chekiang. It gives the whole story 
of how this work came to be published and constitutes interesting 
source material for the history of Chinese printing. According 
to this document, the work was first recommended for publication 
in 1332 by a member of the National Academy, who suggested 
that proceeds from farms belonging to the school districts be 
used for the purpose. Thereupon, school systems of seven circuits, 
including that of Ch‘ing-yiian, were assigned to share the expenses 
in accordance with their ability to pay. It was estimated that 
the whole work would cost 763 ingots (about ten taels) , and six 
and a half ounces of silver. But after four years the other school 


** According to the Yiian dynastic history, each ingot weighed fifty ounces. 
“© Yen Té-hui in his Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua 7.7a-8a, was inclined to think that the 
amount was exorbitant for that time. 
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systems did not turn in their shares; the Ch‘ing-yiian Circuit, 
being wealthy, bore the burden alone. 

Wane Ning-sun £44, a brother of Wana Hou-sun, assisted 
in editing the work, which was printed in 1340. In 1349 the 
governor of the Ch‘ing-yiian Circuit, O-yin-t‘u PUR , noticed 
the numerous mistakes in the text, and asked Wane Hou-sun 
to check it. In the process, Wane corrected 60,000 characters. 
The copyists who transcribed the text were Wana Ping £%, 
Wane Shéng M#, and Yana Té-tsai #8. There were thirty 
engravers including Wane Té-ming +4899 and Cuane Chou- 
shih %/4J-, Names of all those who were responsible for proof- 
reading were listed, together with their official positions. The 
book also carried many prefaces by those who assisted in one 
way or another. 

In all, there were 4,774 blocks for the Yii-hai and 914 for the 
other thirteen minor works.*® Each half-folio contained ten 
columns, with twenty characters to the column, in the calligraphic 
style of Cuao Méng-fu i381 (1254-1322) , a talented painter, 
calligrapher, and man of letters in the Yiian period. These blocks 
were transferred to the Kuo-tzii-chien in Nanking early in the 
Ming dynasty. In 1506 over fifty blocks were missing; in the 
following year, more than two hundred disappeared; and in the 
period of Wan-li (1573-1619), only ten per cent of the blocks 
were intact, most of them worn-out. Three hundred years later, 
the official Hangchow press printed a new edition based entirely 
on the Yiian version. 

Another of Wane‘s important works published by the Ch‘ing- 
yiian Circuit Schools, under the supervision of Hu Ho ###, was 
his K‘un-hsiieh chi-wén PWA&*#0A, a work dealing with classical 
studies, miscellaneous notes, and observations, in twenty chiian. 
According to a preface written by Lu Chin-chih PE##Z in 1325, 
when he was a professor in the Ch‘ing-yiian Circuit, this book 
had never been published before. Therefore, the authorities 
decided to have it printed out of public funds designated for 
education, with a subsidy from Yan Chiieh #8 (1267-1327) , 


*° Ssii-ming hsii-chih DQ Hy iE , compiled in 1842 by Wane Yiian-kung -- 3c A$ 
(1854) .7.12b-14a. 
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Wanc's former pupil, whose preface was dated 1325. The author’s 
grandsons helped to proofread the book. Among the block cutters 
whose names were recorded on the folded margins of some leaves 
were Lin An #&#, Cuanc Po M2, Yi Méng-ch‘un Raki¥, 
Yuan Liang JAR, and others. Altogether 231 blocks were used.*’ 
Each half folio contained ten columns, with eighteen characters 
to each column. 

Chiang-ché Province printed the Sung, Liao, and Chin dynastic 
histories, which were compiled under imperial auspices in 1343 
by T‘o-t‘o ]RBE (d. 1328) and colleagues. In 1345 the emperor 
ordered 100 copies each of the Liao shih in 116 chiian and the 
Chin shih in 135 chiian to be published by the Chiang-ché and 
Chiang-hsi provinces, with funds from the school treasuries. Work 
commenced in the fourth month and was completed in the ninth 
month of the same year. Names of those responsible for both 
works were listed together with imperial rescripts and memoranda 
of presentation. Both the calligraphy and the printing were 
executed with consummate skill. The Sung shih was printed 
one year later, in 1346, by the Hang-chou Circuit. To the upper 
left of the marker, or fishtail, is the title, Swng shih, and the 
number of chiian; to its right is the number of characters; to the 
lower right is the name of the wood engraver. All three works 
have the same format, with ten columns to each half folio and 
twenty characters to each column. 

The Sung shih is extremely rare today. Its blocks were lost 
early in the fifteenth century. The National Library of Peiping 
possesses one of the few remaining copies of this work. Peiping 
Library possesses also an incomplete copy of the Chin shih, 
generally conceded to be the best of the three compilations. 


*7 Ibid. contains a list of the number of blocks for Wana’s works. In addition it 
gives (7.13b) a list of other works printed in that locality as follows: 


No. of 
Title chiian Author Date _ blocks 
Yiieh-ling chich A AFR - 12 Cuanc Fu We st 1340 90 
Ssii~ming chiin-chih D9 PARR RE 20 Yuan Chiieh 1321 90 
Ssii-ming chiin-chih 20 Hu Chi He ca. 1225 90 


Tu-shu fén-nien jih-ch‘éng 3 Cx‘tne Tuan-li 


Mer OF A Fe Fe diaitt 
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There are two later facsimile editions of this work, both issued 
in the Mongolian period.** 

Another institution which figured prominently in Yiian printing 
was the Hsi-hu shu-yiian or the West Lake Academy Wi#be 
in what is now Hangchow. It was established in 1291 on the 
site of the former National Academy of the defunct Sung dynasty. 
There were over 200,000 blocks stored there.*® In the same year 
a native of the place, Cuu Ch‘ing-tsung A BEA, donated a piece of 
land of 275 mou toward the support of the school. Later, because 
of negligence and mismanagement, many of the blocks were either 
lost or ruined; hence a building of five rooms was erected at the 
back of the Tsun-ching ko ##Ai for storage. In 1323 and the 
following year an inventory of the existing blocks was made, 
and the superintendent of the academy, Cu‘#n Mou PR %, recorded 
the event on a stone tablet in 1324.°° 

An important work printed by the Hsi-hu Academy was the 
encyclopedia Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao XM in 348 chiian, by 
the celebrated writer, Ma Tuan-lin 45m, son of a former premier 
of the Sung regime. It was presented to the throne by a Taoist 
priest, Wanc Shou-yen £3#fff (1270-1350), in 1319. Three 
years later, in 1322, it was passed on to Hsi-hu Academy for 
publication. The printing was completed in 1324, but many 
mistakes crept into this edition. Therefore when Yi Ch‘ien ® 
se took charge of educational matters for Chiang-ché Province, 
he ordered a son-in-law of the author, Yano Yiian #7C, who was 
on the faculty of the academy, to go over the original text with 
Ma‘s son, Ma Chih-jén %§i&4-, and the superintendent of the 
academy, Fanc Yiian 4A. A member of the academy, Yeu 
Sén #€#%, was ordered to supervise the issuance of the revised 
edition, which, after some delay, was finally struck off in 1339. 
Blocks for the Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao were intact early in the Ming 


48 Cuana Yiian-chi, op. cit., "F. 106a. 

*°Cx‘ten Tai-chi Be HH. Pao-shu tsa-chi Ase Se ae 23 (in Chiao-ching-t‘ang 
ts‘ung-shu BEM ES ) (1904) . FR Sab. 

5° Blocks possessed by the Hsi-hu Academy, including those cut in the Sung 
dynasty, are recorded in a catalogue called the Yiian Hsi-hu shu-yiian ch‘ung-chéng 


shu-mu Jt 7a HAS BE A ee BH) (in Sung-lin ts‘ung-shu RRAES ) (1917). Vol. 1. 
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dynasty and were transferred from Hangchow to the National 
Academy in Nanking. 

The 1339 edition has twenty-six columns to a folio, with 
twenty-six characters to each column. (See Plate VII.) Above 
the upper fishtail at the folding margin of the leaves are the title 
and the number of the chiian; below the fishtail of some of the 
leaves are names of the block-cutters such as Shan WW, Yiian-chi 
se, Hua Tzi-jéen #FE, Tzi-hua F3#, Ts‘ai 4, Ho f, Wén-fu 
3CHH , Chiin-chung #1, etc. 

Under the auspices of the Hsi-hu Academy, many other esti- 
mable books were printed. An anthology of Yiian prose, the 
Kuo-ch‘ao wén-lei BYZCH in seventy chiian, with table of 
contents in three chiian, was published there in 1336. Compiled 
by Su T‘ien-chiiech BK (1294-1352), it was printed at the 
request of Hsteu Tuan #3 and his colleagues of the Han-lin 
Academy. Upon receiving their petition, the cabinet issued an 
order to the school authorities to print the whole work out of 
school funds. The order was passed on to the Hsi-hu Academy, 
where the superintendent, Fane Yiian, and a staff member, YEH 
Sén, took charge of the project. A notation after the table of 
contents recorded the fact that Student Yeu Sén proofread the 
work. Incidentally, YEH was a pupil of the distinguished artist 
and calligrapher, Cao Méng-fu, and had a reputation as a poet. 

In 1341 it was discovered that eighteen blocks with over 9,390 
words were missing and that more than 130 words on ninety- 
three blocks were in error. The Hsi-hu Academy rectified the 
errors, made up the omissions, and reissued the work in 1342. 
At the beginning of the Ming dynasty the blocks were transferred 
to the Southern Academy in Nanking. The book had been printed 
in large characters and was one of the two Yiian editions of the 
Kuo-ch‘ao wén-lei to be included in the Ssiti-pu ts‘uwng-k‘an. The 
other edition, in smaller characters, was printed by the Ts‘ui-yen 
ching-shé #&R7H@ of Liv Chiin-tso HA, a private firm in 
Chien-an. | 

The Hsi-hu Academy also printed in 1363 the O-kuo chin-t‘o 
ts‘ui-pien “hE le i in twenty-eight chiian, with a supplement 
in thirty chiian. This was a series of works by Yuen K‘o #7 
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(b. 1183) in defense of his distinguished ancestor, the patriot 
Ywru Fei f##€ (1103-1142). Consisting of 622 blocks, it was 
printed under the supervision of Cau Yiian-yu *ICMi. There 
had been Sung editions of the work before this. 

Another excellent example of publishing by the richly endowed 
schools in the Yiian period is the case of the Ch‘iu-chien hsien- 
shéng ta-ch‘iian chi KIEAKEE , a collection of prose and 
poetry in one hundred chiian by Wane Yiin £f# (1227-1304) , 
edited by his son Wane Kung-ju £2. According to a docu- 
ment dated 1322, which preceded the book, a censor recommended 
to the Grand Council that this excellent work should be printed. 
But because of its bulk, WaNe’s impoverished descendants were 
unable to publish it through private means. The censor there- 
fore petitioned that its publication be financed from public funds, 
following the precedent set by the printing of the Lin-ch‘uan 
wén-chi PRINZCH , a similar work in forty chiian and eighteen 
volumes by Hao Ching ##E (1223-1275) , and the San-kuo-chih 
in thirty volumes. As the former work had been published by 
Chiang-hsi Province, Wane‘s work was to be assigned to Chiang- 
ché Province. In 1320 the Chia-hsing Schools were ordered to 
start printing the book. At that time educational funds were 
low there; hence it was suggested that other localities share the 
expenses. But the prefect objected to this suggestion, pointing 
out that an order from a superior office should be complied with 
promptly regardless of financial stringency. Students of the 
school, therefore, were ordered to transcribe the text for the 
blocks. In 1321, before the work.was completed, however, the 
prefect was transferred to a different post, and another man took 
over in the ninth month of the same year. Since the new prefect 
was a capable administrator, he objected to the slow progress 
made by fewer than ten block-cutters engaged for the work. He 
asked the provincial authorities to order artisans of neighboring 
localities to participate. Subsequently the group was enlarged 
to twenty. The whole work began in the third month of 1321 and 
was completed in the first month of the following year. This 
edition bears a preface by Lo Ying-lung ##M6GE dated the spring 
of 1322. 
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The Chan-kuo-ts‘é HAH in ten chiian, a history of the Con- 
tending States which preceded the Ch‘in and Han dynasties, 
is another example of the fine printing done under official auspices 
in the Yiian dynasty. Re-edited and annotated by Wu Shih-tao 
FRAP (chin-shih of 1341), it contains a memorandum by Pai- 
yen T‘ieh-mu-érh {A#RbKA SL (Bayan Temiir), Procurator of 
P‘ing-chiang Circuit 47% (modern Soochow). After explaining 
the importance of the work, the procurator stated that it would 
be very inconvenient to have such a voluminous work copied. 
Accordingly, a memorandum was sent to the P‘ing-chiang Circuit 
instructing that the printing be financed from the school coffers 
in order to have the book widely circulated. A well-collated 
text was sent to the school where Professor Hsii Chén #2 and 
two assistants, Hsitt Chao-wén #143 and Cuu Ching #88, were 
appointed to supervise the undertaking. The work was finally 
brought out in 1365. At the end of chiian three to six were 
notations reading, “ Proofread again and printed by Liu Yung 
ZI $i, former superintendent of the Lan-shan Ell) Academy, in 
[the cycle of] i-ssi [of the period of] Chih-chéng [1365].” At the 
end of chiian eight to ten were notations reading, “ Proofread 
by Hst Chao-wén, Instructor of the P‘ing-chiang Circuit.” There 
was also a preface by Cuin Tsu-jén PRAT dated 1365. Later 
in the Yiian period another edition of this book appeared, but 
with an entirely different format. 

Sometimes the educational authorities, instead of publishing 
the book themselves, would commission a business firm to do it 
for them. An example is the case of the Ssii-shu t‘ung 923i, 
a commentary on the Four Books in twenty-six chiian, written 
by Hu Ping-wén #483 (1250-1333) in 1324. Cane Ts‘un- 
chung #&7F*P in his postscript stated that in 1326 he was ordered 
by Yane Chih-hsing #2547, commissioner of education in Che- 
kiang, to have it published in Chien-yang. He engaged the 
Ch‘in-yu t‘ang #8 of Yu Chih-an 4% in Chien-yang to do 
the printing for him. The careful execution of this work took 
three years of unremitting labor. Following the introduction 
is a double-column seal of the publisher reading, “ [Blocks] cut 
by Yt Chih-an at the Ch‘in-yu Tang in Ch‘ung-hua” #1. 
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Next to it is the single-column notation, “The mid-autumn 
festival in [the cycle of] chi-sst [of the period of] T‘ien-li [1329].” 

No doubt the modern province of Chekiang was the leading 
official publishing center not only in the Sung but also in the 
Yiian dynasty. Professor Wanc Kuo-wei has made an exhaustive 
study of books published there during both periods, including 
those issued by government as well as private printers. For 
the former he has listed eighteen works put out by all levels of 
government during the Yiian dynasty in what is now Chekiang. 
The books issued by government as well as private presses in this 
province for the same period can be tabulated by prefectures 
as follows: 


Prefectures Number of works printed 
Hangchow $y} (Lin-an fig4é)............ 31 
Ning-po #& (Ching-yiian)................ 12 
EE ee ee eee 10 
Chin-hua 4-3 (Wu-chou %).............. 4 
ER rE er ema a ee re 2 
re ae ry ee re Tee nee Q 
EGCG? | =| EN Q 
/ Ee Ceeere eeeee ee ee ene erea 1 
ee reer eee 1 
Oe See eee oe ee 1 
MN ii cin ivicw weaken eee Hoorn a ees 66 


Because some local schools were richly endowed, especially 
those in the Chiang-ché and Chiang-hsi provinces, they were made 
responsible for a number of fine books. Y&xH Te-hui gave a fairly 
long list of such publications,” which can be tabulated according 
to modern provinces as follows: 


Locality Year Title chiian 
Anhwei 


Ch‘ih-chou 1306 San-kuo chih 65 


°1 Liang-Ché ku-k‘an-pén k‘ao FAW hy ALA , (in Hai-ning Wang Ching-an hsien- 
shéng i-shu, 1940). Vols. 34-5. 
°° Op. cit., 4.2b-7b. 
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Locality 
Ning-kuo 


T‘ai-p‘ing 
Chekiang 
Chia-hsing 


Ch‘ing-yiian 


Hang-chou 


Wu-chou 


Shao-hsing $73 Sil 


Fukien 
Chang-chou y=} 





Year 


1305 


1288 
1311 
1322 


1338 
1344 
1349 
1350 


1354 
1354 


1355 


1325 
1340 


1345 


1346 


1320 
1337 


1335 
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Title chiian 
Hou-Han shu 120 
Li-shih F#RE Q7 
Li-hsii FS 27 
Han-shu 120 


Chih-yiian Chia-ho chih BICHAR 32 


Lu Hsiian-kung chi Be ZA 22 
Wang Ch‘iu-chien hsien-shéng ch‘iian 

chi 100 
Ho-fang t‘ung-i {ny Bj aE 2 
I-p‘i-chuan 33, 7RAR 2 
Liu Ching-hsiu wén-chi BRRVESCHE = =—- 30 
Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu Fy FERRRK 26 
Mu-tien-tzii-chuan FBRKF-(G 6 
Ta-T‘ai Li-chi Kiwis 72 13 
Chi-chung Chou shu Wa Fe) 10 
Han-shih wai-chuan te 2 4R 10 
Wén-hsin tiao-lung 3 > RERE 15 
K‘un-hsiieh chi-wén 20 
Yii-hai 200 
Tz‘ti-hsiieh chih-nan 4 
Liao-shih 160 
Chin-shih 135 
Sung-shih 496 
Liu-shu ku WSR 33 


Chin Lii-hsiang Lun-Méng _ chi-chu 
k‘ao-chéng SG item ABIES IE 10 
Yiieh-chiieh-shu RARE 15 
Wu-yiieh ch‘un-ch‘iu SaBeFAEAK 10 
Wu-yiieh ch‘un-ch‘iu yin-chu Fit 10 


Pei-hsi hsien-shéng wén-chi ta-ch‘iian 


AL YRFEAEEKSA 50 
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Locality Year 
Fu-chou ji JH 1322 
1347 
Hupeh 
Chung-hsing Fp Si 1279 
1339 
Wu-ch‘ang KE 1313 
Kiangsi 
Chi-shui 797k 
Fu-chou #&}}] 1345 
Jao-chou 
Jui-chou 
K‘an-chou 8§)H 1292 
Lin-chiang 1314 
Lin-ch‘uan fi JI] 
Lung-hsing #E.@ 1324 
1327 
Kiangsu 
Chi-ch‘ing 1333 
1350 
Chien-k‘ang 
Chiang-Ché shéng 1348 
1365 
Chiang-pei Huai-tung 
tao (LAL HERA 
Nan-ching Controller 
Office i it Be TE (i 
P‘ing-chiang 1365 
14 





Title chiian 
T‘ung-chih jx 200 
Li-shu je 150 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu pi-shih #¢ Fk HEB 20 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu pi-shih 20 
Ta-i chi-shuo K Ft 10 
Shén-chai Liu Hsien-shéng wén-chi KA 

PEATE 15 
Tao-yiian lei-kao 34 FFG 50 
Pei-shih 100 
Nan-shih 80 
Chin-shih li 10 
Sui-shu 85 
Nan-hsiian i-shuo ft BB 3 
Ch‘un-ch‘iu chi-chiian 22 
Chin-ling hsin-chih 15 
T‘ung-tien 200 
T‘ang-lii su-i FREER RE 30 
Mo-ching JK#k 10 
Hsiu-tz‘t% chien-héng (EAB 2 
Chin-ling hsin-chih 19 
K‘uai-t'ing chi Pye 9 
Viieh-shu 383 200 
Hsin-T‘ang-shu 225 
Yen-shih chi #e7Q He 15 
Li-ching hui-yiian f8E@IC 4 
Chiin-chai chi @hy#R HE 8 
Chén-kuan chéng-yao 10 

Chan-kuo ts‘é 10 
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Locality Year Title chiian 
Wu-hsi 433 1305 Po-hu t‘ung-té lun ] BE38 Sie 10 

1307 Féng-su t‘ung-i fal (esse 10 
Wu-chiin Ff 1362 T‘ung-chien tsung-lei ji 32 #274 20 
Yang-chou #8] 1339 Ma Shih-t‘ien wén-chi iAy A 3c SE 15 


To be sure, this list is far from complete. Take the modern 
province of Chekiang, for example. If we check Yru‘s list against 
Wane Kuo-wei‘'s Liang-Ché ku-k‘an-pén k‘ao for books pub- 
lished by the school systems in this province, we find numerous 
omissions. But using Yeu‘s list as an indicator, we may safely 
say that the modern province of Chekiang led in the number of 
books printed officially, and that it was followed in order of 
importance by Kiangsu, Kiangsi, Fukien, and Hupeh. 

While official publication went on apace, private publishers 
were by no means sluggish. There were those motivated by a 
desire to perpetuate a work so that it would not fall into oblivion. 
Descendants of illustrious ancestors, pupils of distinguished 
teachers, or even friends of respected scholars would attempt 
to perpetuate their memory by having their writings printed. 
There were also those motivated by a sense of altruism—a 
desire to share their cherished possessions by making them avail- 
able, through reproduction, to a larger number of readers. There 
were still others who printed books, regardless of their merit, 
as a pretentious display of wealth, idiosyncrasy, or whim. Their 
books were usually limited in number, for the publishers aimed 
not so much at profit as at recognition and prestige. But the 
majority of private publishers, motivated by a desire for pecuniary 
reward, printed their books strictly on a business basis. In the 
following paragraphs, we shall review a few of the outstanding 
publications issued by private individuals and concerns. 

In 1345 Pan Hsii ¥#% published his father’s studies of literary 
criticism on the subject of stone inscriptions, in ten chiian. This 
work by Pan Ang-hsiao 4, edited by Yana Pén #4, bears 
the title T's‘ang-yen hsien-shéng chin-shih li #HAHERAW, 
A postscript by Pan Hsii reads as follows: 
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“In the Chin-shih li in ten chiian by the deceased Wén-hsi 3({# (i.e., PAN 
Ang-hsiao) , all institutions and literary expressions are based on antiquity in 
order that later scholars may follow them as a pattern. Whenever I peruse 
his work I am reluctant to part with it. I thought that it would be better to 
make it public rather than to keep it in my family, better that it should serve 
as the model for everybody than that it should just be left to my descendants. 
Thus all will know that the intention of my deceased father was to get rid of 
the frivolous and the extravagant and to return to pure antiquity. Is not this 
a wise idea? Therefore I had the work cut on blocks for printing in order 
to share it with the literary public. Pan Hsii of Chi-nan respectfully writes 
this [postscript] at the end of the book on the fifteenth day of the third month 
in the fifth year of Chih-chéng [1345].” 


There are altogether three editions of this work in the Yiian 
dynasty: this edition printed at P‘o-yang in Kiangsi in 1345, a 
1347 edition published in Chung-chou PJ, and another edition 
in P‘o-yang issued in 1348 by Wane Ssii-ming Ei, 

Fan Chung-yen Y2(#%# (989-1052) was a renowned statesman 
in the Sung dynasty. His collected writings were embodied in a 
work called Fan Wén-chéng-kung chi 7a3CIEBSS in twenty 
chiian with a supplement in four chiian, which was first published 
by Yu I #%, the magistrate at P‘o-yang in 1167, and again was 
published by Cu‘r Huan #/® in 1186. In 1335 a descendant 
in the eighth generation, Fan Wén-ying ¥#3C3, re-published this 
work, basing it upon the 1167 P‘o-yang edition, with a note 
reading: 

“Scores of copies of this work by my ancestor were published, but the years 
went by and today none exist. However, I acquired an old copy, made a 
facsimile edition, and placed the blocks in the family studio, the Sui-han t‘ang 
3 AE, in order that the work might be passed on to my descendants. More 
recently, having acquired the P‘o-yang edition [i. e., the one published in 1167], 
I realized that there were many mistakes in the edition I first acquired. There- 


fore I emended the text and appended a list of errata at the end of the book. 
If a still better edition is found, further emendation will be necessary.” 


An example of books printed by private scholars is the T'u-shu 
fén-nien jih-ch‘éng, a book of program of study. It is by Cu‘ine 
Tuan-li (1271-1345) and is in three chiian, based on the methods 
of the great Sung teacher, Cou Hsi *#& (1130-1200). Cn‘ine, 
who was superintendent of the Chia-hsiian #&#f Academy, wrote 
the work on the basis of his teaching experience of forty years. 


It was important enough to merit publishing and distribution 
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to local schools for reference purposes. In one of the editions, 
which has been reproduced in the second series of Ssii-pu ts‘ung- 
k‘an, it bears a preface by Hsien Kuan #¥®, dated 1335, which 
reads: 

“Liu Ch‘ien-fu of Ting-an #2 i#* 42, after having seen the Tu-shu fén- 
nien jih-ch‘éng by his fellow townsman Cu‘ina Ching-shu Ra [i-e., 
Cu‘enG Tuan-li], Professor of Ch‘ien-shan, was greatly impressed with this 
book. Having asked me to write a preface for it, he donated funds for its 
publication in order to have it distributed to scholars in the north. Now 
Ching-shu himself has re-edited the text, and his pupils and fellow-townsmen 
have also contributed money for its publication by his private school at east 
Ningpo . . . Ching-shu has been an instructor in schools on the east of the 
river for forty years. He has used this text for instruction . . .” 


The collection of Cuao Méng-fu, the celebrated littérateur and 
a descendant of the royal house of the Sung dynasty, was pub- 
lished in 1339 by Sin Huang “43% of Hua-hsi 76%, a town in 
the prefecture of Chia-hsing. Entitled Swng-hsiieh-chat wén-chi 
SHIH , in ten chiian, with a supplement in two chiian, it 
contains Cuao‘s prose and poetry, and was edited by the author’s 
son, Cuao Mu ###%. For nearly twenty years after Cuao‘s death, 
the book remained unpublished. Then Sain borrowed the work 
and had it printed. 

Of special interest is the fact that the text was written out 
by Suen himself. An admirer and imitator of CHaAo‘s calligraphic 
style, he produced brushwork strikingly similar to that of the 
author. The book contains a preface by Tat Piao-yiian #k#7t 
(1244-1310) , dated 1298, and a postscript by Ho Chén-li J A351, 
dated 1339. After CuHao‘s biographical sketch is a notation 
indicating that the text was transcribed by SHin Huang and that 
the blocks were cut by Juan Tzii-yang bt¥% of Ssii-ming. At 
the end of the second and fifth chiian are notations reading: 
“Published by the Hua-hsi Free School of the SH&n family in 
Wu-hsing” RA KHRBAANT 

Cuao‘s book of poetry, entitled Chao Tzii-ang shih-chi 2 
ingese, in seven chiian, was printed in 1281 by a commercial 
house, the Wu-pén-t‘ang of the Yu family BR K#44 in Chien-an., 

Often admirers of certain writers would contribute money to 
have their works published. An example of this is the case of the 
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T‘an-chin wén-chi @#IH in twenty chiian, a collection of 
literary works by a Sung Buddhist priest, Ch‘i-sung Ri (fl. 
1050). This was printed in 1309 by another priest, Yung-chung 
AF , who collected money from his friends to put it into print. 
In a postscript the sponsor made the following statement: 
“The T‘an-ching chi has been block-printed for a long time, but its circula- 
tion has been limited. For this reason I had the text rewritten in a more 


refined manner and ordered the blocks cut, enlisting the help of friends to 
defray its expenses. Their names are recorded at the end of each chiian .. .” 


This work was so elegantly executed that it resembled a Sung 
production in every respect. 

The Cho-kéng lu 8&#2k in thirty chiian was written by Tao 
Tsung-i in 1366 toward the close of the Yiian dynasty. It 
contains a wealth of information regarding the overthrow of the 
Mongols, poetry, painting, and literature of the period, together 
with materials on the so-called western regions. Although no 
date is given for its printing, there can be little doubt that it 
was done shortly before the fall of the Yiian dynasty in 1368, 
as blank spaces preceded all references to Yiian emperors in 
deference to the reigning house. Of special interest is the fact 
that publication of this work was made possible by subscription 
from friends. 

In asking for contributions to publish the work, SHao Héng- 
chén #834 wrote a highly ornamental circular to his friends. 
A prefatory note to this circular reads as follows: 

“Mr. T‘ao Chiu-ch‘éng [MJ JL} [i.e., T‘ao Tsung-i], a farmer of Nan-ts‘un 
Bat . wrote this book of thirty chiian. In it he records all events in the uni- 
verse, in the government, and among the populace that have bearings on 
culture and public morals. It is by no means an ordinary book. At the same 
time, T‘ao does not forget about the difficulties encountered in farming, for 
he bears in mind the Confucian adage that where there is hunger there is no 
bliss. With this view in mind, he named his book A Record of Pauses from 
Farming at Nan-ts‘un. All his friends would like to see it in print, in order 
that historiographers in the future might use it as source material. Inasmuch 


as there is no one to take the lead, I presumptuously issue this circular. Those 
who see this work should be glad to respond.” 


Occasionally sponsors of certain books would itemize the money 
spent, especially if printing was made possible through donation 
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by friends. At the end of a Buddhist book, the Shih-shih chi-ku 
lu # AGG , published in the middle of the fourteenth century, 
a list giving the cost of paper, ink, and press labor was appended 
for the benefit of the donors and prospective patrons. 

Not infrequently officials of various localities sponsored the 
printing of books of local interest. No sooner did an official, 
appointed to a certain locality, arrive at his post than he investi- 
gated works by or about people connected with that place in 
one way or another. 

Hsiao Tung ME (501-531), compiler of the celebrated an- 
thology of Chinese literature, the Wén-hsiian in sixty chiian, 
was a prince of the Liang dynasty, with a principality in Ch‘ih- 
chou in modern Anhwei. After his death local residents erected 
a temple in his honor. When Yu Mou ## (1127-1194) of 
the Sung dynasty was an official in Ch‘ih-chou, he had the Wén- 
hsiian printed there in 1181 and stored the blocks in the school 
building. Early in the Yiian regime they were destroyed by fire; 
new blocks were made, but these, too, were destroyed. When 
Cuanc Po-yen i&{AZA became the prefect of Ch‘ih-chou in 1320, 
he contributed fifty taels of silver and had the popular compila- 
tion reissued. In this edition at the beginning of the first chiian 
there is a notation reading, “ Written and cut by Wu Ch‘ing- 
ch‘uang of Chiu-hua JU#RMAIIAE .” As a departure from 
conventional practices, names of those responsible for the printing 
were listed along with that of the author. Thus Cuane‘s name 
as well as his official title appear at the beginning of every chiian. 
For this issue Cuane followed the format of the Yu edition of 
1181. 

One of the great writers of the Sung dynasty was Tsi=Nc Kung 
## (1019-1083) , whose collected work, the Yiian-féng lei-kao 
TC BIALE in fifty chiian, was first published in the Sung dynasty. 
But its blocks were lost during political upheavals toward the 
end of the dynasty. When Tine Ssii-ching T ®# was magistrate 
of Nan-féng Fd in what is now Kiangsi Province, where Tsina 
was born, he visited the great writer’s tomb and ancestral hall. 
He sought Ts&ne‘s book but, much to his chagrin, found that it 
no longer existed. Nevertheless, he searched extensively and 
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finally located a copy printed by a former incumbent of the post. 
He borrowed it and, with the help of his colleagues, cut a set 
of new blocks for this work and published it in 1304. This edition 
was so expertly done that it could be favorably compared with 
any Sung production; it has been reproduced in facsimile in the 
Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an. In 1470, in the Ming dynasty, the magistrate 
of the same district, Yanc Ts‘an #®, issued a new facsimile 
edition, which was by far inferior to the Yiian edition. 

When Yu Ch‘ien was superintendent of the schools in Chiang- 
ché Province he was responsible for publishing, reissuing, and 
block-repairing for many books. In 1342, during his incumbency, 
he reissued the Liu-shu t‘ung 7N#® , originally printed in 1308, 
in twenty chiian; the Liu-shu so-yiian WAV in thirteen chiian; 
and the Shu-hsiieh chéng-yiin #1E% in thirty-six chiian, all 
important lexicographical works. He was also responsible for 
reissuing the Ku-chin yiin-hui chii-yao GAR@#E in 1332 and 
the voluminous Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao in 1339. 

Liv Chén #J) was another local official who had an avid 
interest in books. He assumed his post as governor of Chia-hsing 
in 1354 and was known as a very efficient administrator.** Before 
and during his incumbency he sponsored the publication of the 
following: the Mu-t‘ien-tzi chuan in six chiian, the Lii-shih ch‘un- 
ch‘iu in twenty-six chiian, both in 1350; the Ta-Tai Li-chi in 
thirteen chiian and the Chi-chung Chou-shu in ten chiian, both 
in 1354; and the Han-shih wai-chuan also in ten chiian, in 1355. 

In a preface to the Han-shih wai-chuan by Cu‘ten Wei-shan 
SE NE% , dated 1355, Liu stated that when he became the governor 
of Chia-hsing, Cu‘ren presented all manuscripts which his father 
had copied to the public school for publication. This partly 
accounts for the fact that Chia-hsing was known for the publi- 
cation of many books. 

The oldest existing edition of the Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu is a Yiian 
publication in twenty-six chiian printed by the Chia-ho Schools. 
(See Plate VIII.) There had been an edition in the Northern Sung 


58 Chia-hsing fu-chih 3% BAF HE (1878) .42.43b. 
54 Curanac Wei-ch‘iao and others HE HEFR SE, “ Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu pan-pén shu-lu ” 


FE SERKIARBE SE Jén-wén A 3 6 (1935) 1-18. 
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period, but later part of the book had been lost. Early in the 
period of Yiian-féng (1078-1085), a man by the name of Wane 
was ordered by the emperor to check the book against the copy 
in the imperial collection at the T“ai-ch‘ing lou AH. Later, in 
1092, this perfect copy fell into the hands of Ho Chu #%# (1063- 
1120) , who again went over the text carefully. At the beginning 
of the Yiian regime Livu‘s father, Liu K‘o-shih #)¥éX, secured 
this book, which was collated again very carefully. When Liu 
Chén became the Governor of Chia-hsing he ordered it printed 
in either the sixth or the tenth year of Chih-chih (1346 or 1350) — 
the lower part of the second numeral has been obliterated.*> But 
in view of other publications credited to him at that time, it 
seems that the latter date would be more probable. Printing was 
under the supervision of Cu‘in T‘ai [4 and Hsien Shéng-chih 
RZ of Wu-hsing for the Chia-ho School ##K#8. The book 
has twenty columns to a block and twenty characters to each 
column. On some of the folding margins are names of the block- 
engravers, such as Ch‘ing #, Shé 4%, and others. Liu K‘o-shih 
also printed the T‘ung-chien chi-shih pén-mo Th3GHBAR in 
forty-two chiian by Yuan Shu SH (1131-1205). 

The T“ung-chien hsii-pien 3824884 in twenty-four chiian was 
printed by the magistrate of Sung-chiang in 1362. (See Plate 
IX.) It was a chronology of Chinese history, compiled by Cu‘En 
Ching PRE of Ssii-ming; his preface was dated 1350. 

While the modern province of Chekiang led in government 
publications in the Yiian period, as in the Sung, the modern 
province of Fukien led in private printing, although administra- 
tively both were primarily under Chiang-ché Province at that 
time. Commercial printing flourished in the Chien-ning Circuit, 
which included seven districts: Chien-an, Ou-ning FA# , P‘u- 
ch‘éng i$, Chien-yang, Ch‘ung-an *% Sung-hsi ##%, and 
Chéng-ho B#il, Of the seven districts, Chien-an and Chien-yang 


55 Wane Kuo-wei in his Liang-ché ku-k‘an-pén k‘ao FP . 1a and 2a, gives the 
thirty-first year of Chih-yiian (1294) as the date of publication by Liu for both the 
Ta-Tai Li-chi and the Lii-shih ch‘un-ch‘iu. Both these works carry prefaces by CHENG 
Yiian-yu Sh Tc ii (1292-1364). Obviously 1294 is too early a date for Liu’s publi- 
cations, for CHiNnG would have been only two years old when he wrote these prefaces! 
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led in the publishing business. In Chien-an alone there were forty- 
eight known private publishers, each with at least one title to 
his credit. 

In addition to giving their own names, publishers usually 
indicated the names of the towns in which the books were printed. 
Sometimes, however, the place of origin was not given. In these 
cases it is very difficult to determine the publisher unless there 
are such clues as names of engravers, calligraphic style, etc. 
The following are the names of the known firms in Chien-an which 
printed the largest number of books in the Yiian period: 


Name Number of works published 
Liv Chin-wén: Jih-hsin t‘ang #)963C A HE 17 
Yu Chih-an: Ch‘in-yu t‘ang 16 
Liv Chiin-tso: Ts‘ui-yen ching-shé 12 
Yu family: Wu-pén shu-t‘ung 6 


Cuine Tien-tsé: Tsung-wén t‘ang SKE RR 3c 5 


There were two publishing houses in Chien-an bearing the name 
Jih-hsin t‘ang. One belonged to the Kao family which, as far as 
we know, published only a single book in the first half of the 
fourteenth century; the other belonged to Liv Chin-wén, whose 
courtesy name was Shu-chien #Xffi. The latter published four- 
teen books dated in the Yiian dynasty and two undated between 
1335 and 1357—an average of a little over one book a year. These 
are listed as follows: 


Date Title Chiian 
1335 Kuang-yiin RRR 5 
1338 Ch‘un-ch‘iu chi-chuan shih-i TEAK EMG ESE 12 
1340 Chieh Man-shuo shih-chi fy BFA F¢4e 3 
1340 Po-shéng shih hsii-chi {h A7 FRG HE 3 
1341 Chu-tzii ch’éng-shu FeF- KE 10 
1341 Ch‘ang-li hsien-shéng wén-chi B 225-4 HE 40 
1346 Han-T‘ang shih-chien ji ie tS 20 
1347 Shih-ching i-wén FARRER SE 8 
1348 Ch‘un-ch‘iu Hu-shih-chuan tsuan-su °° 

AK KAS RB 30 


56 There is a letter from Wane K‘o-kuan TER (1804-1372), who wrote this work, 
to the publisher about its publication in the Huan-ku chi FREE ((1679] 7.8b). 
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Title Chiian 
T‘ai-p‘ing chin-ching t'sé KPO 8 
Shih-chuan t‘ung-shih FRBIB FE 20 
Li-pu yiin-liieh Re YSABIS 5 
Shuo-wén yiin-fu ch‘iin-yii FEI FA E 20 
Chiu-ching chih-yin LEAH 2 
And the two undated books are: 
T‘ung-hsi hsien-shéng i-chuan YR 5EA: BIG 30 
Fang-yii shéng-lan 7; ARS 70 


Most prolific was Yu Chih-an whose printing firm was vari- 
ously known as the Ch‘in-yu t‘ang and the Ch‘in-yu shu-t‘ang 
in Chien-an and Ch‘ung-hua. For a period of forty-one years from 
1304 to 1345 the firm published no less than twelve works which 
were dated, and five undated—an average of one in 2.4 years. 


Date 
1304 


1311 
1312 
1319 


1328 
1329 
1332 
1335 
1343 
1344 
1351 
1345 


Title Chiian 

Tséng-chu t‘ai-p‘ing hui-min ho-chi chii-fang 

HEAR RANA 30 
Fén-lei pu-chu Li T'ai-po shih FPRRRAEB KAR 25 
Tu Kung-pu shih FLT RF 25 
Shu Ts‘ai-shih-chuan chi-lu tsuan-chu 

BE SR RIE ¢ 
San-fu huang-t'u = Ri 6 
Ssii-shu-t‘ung [OB ih 26 
Ku Tang-lii su-i eR GRR 30 
Kuo-ch‘ao min-ch‘én shih-liieh 934% Fa] 15 
Han-shu k‘ao-chéng; Hou-Han-shu k‘ao-chéng Yee RE 
Shih t'ung-tzi wén FRI 10 
T‘ang-lii su-i 30 
Shu Ts‘ai-shih-chuan p‘ang-t'ung ZBE Ke BS 6 


The five undated books are: 

Shih-chi $i 86 
Ch*iian-hsiang p‘ing-hua 2A ARFG 

Ku lieh-nii chuan GAVAGE 8 
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Date Title Chiian 
I-li tu (ERS ; I-li p'ang-t'ung-t'u S335 17+1 
Lin-ching chi WERKE 12 


Another prominent publisher was Liu Chiin-tso, whose Ts‘ui- 
yén ching-shé issued many important books. Liv was a descen- 
dant of Liu Yung #JFA, an old friend of the great philosopher, 
Cuu Hsi. His publications are listed as follows: 


1314 Chou-i chuan-i J ZR 10 
1827 Chu-tzu shih-chi-chuan fu-lu tsuan-su 

TF SSS Et 20 
1827 San-chia-shih k‘co = HRB 6 
1829 Ku-fu chieh-t'i RRR 18 
1354 Lu Hsiian-kung tsou-i BEE AR 15 
1354 Shang-shu chi-lu tsuan-chu fey 2S HH ORBSTE 6 
1355 Tu Kung-pu shih 20 
1356 Ta-kuang i-hui yii-p'ien KR E EE 30 
1356 Kuang-yiin 5 
1356 Ssti-shu chien-chu p‘i-tien [QE SSyEHRA 4 
1866 Yii-p‘ien 30 
n. d. Kuo-ch‘ao wén-lei 70 


The firm Tsung-wén shu-t‘ang of Cuine Tien-tsé in Chien-an 
was notable because its activities extended for 1330 down to 1537 
in the Ming dynasty—a period of a little over two hundred years. 
During this interval, it printed only ten works, five in the Yiian 
and five in the Ming dynasty. The Wu-pén shu-t‘ang of the Yu 
family, also in Chien-an, although not prolific, was similarly 
known for its longevity; its activities extended from 1281 to 1388. 
In all it printed less than ten titles. 

From the great number of private publishing houses in Chien-an, 
it must not be construed that all printing presses there belonged 
to individuals, for a number of books were issued by local authori- 
ties. The Shu-Han pén-mo %##4X% in three chiian is a chrono- 
logy of the Shu Kingdom from 161 to 268 A. D. written by Cuao 
Chii-hsin #//64%. When his adopted son was prefect of Chien- 
ning in 1349, the superintendent of the Chien-an Academy, Huane 
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Chiin-fu #4, was ordered to have it published. At the end 
of the book there is a notation in a single line reading, “ Cut by 
Cuan Ching £48 of Chien-an.” 

Next to Chiang-ché, the wealthiest province in the Yiian 
dynasty was probably Chiang-hsi, which included parts of modern 
Kiangsi and Kwangtung. It figured prominently in the history of 
printing, both private and official. There were eighteen circuits, 
nine departments, thirteen dependent departments, and seventy- 
eight dependent districts under this province. The Grand Council 
assigned the second largest number of books to be published 
there because of its high income from revenue. In 1318 during 
the reign of Jén-tsung, for instance, K‘v Ch‘un #i# suggested 
that publication of three works on the Spring and Autumn Annals 
by Lu Ch‘un 2% be assigned to this province. Lu-ling seems 
to have been its center, as may be seen from the following list 
of publications printed there: 


Publisher Date Title No: of chiian 
Ku-lin shu-t‘ang of 1339 Huang-ti nei-ching su-wén 12 
the Hu family RRARSE 
HK EAE 1340 Huang-ti nei-ching ling-shu-ching 12 
Shee 
n.d. T‘ai-p‘ing hui-min ho-chi chii-fang 10 
n.d. - Chih-nan tsung-lun 48 Rg eRe 3 
n.d. Chou-ching pén-ts‘ao FARK ALES 1 
T‘ai-yii shu-t‘ang 1343 Ch‘tin-ying ts‘ao-t‘ang shih-yii 2 
BTS BRE FR 
Chu-p‘ing shu-t‘ang 1849 Chou-i Ch‘éng-Chu hsien-shéng 
Pps chuan-i fu-lu 15 
FB) DEAR AEG BARR 
Hsing-hsien shu-yiian 1283 Hu-nan i-lao chi 45 
ABB IH HEH 
Wu-hsi shu-yiian 1326 Ku-chin shih-wén lei-chii 236 
RRS | BBR 


Chien-ch‘ang #& in Chiang-hsi also had to its credit the pub- 
lication of a number of works, such as the facsimile reproduction 
of Mencius in fourteen chiian and the Analects in ten chiian, both 
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based on the Sung edition of the Liao family. After the prefaces 
and at the end of most chiian in these works are rectangular 
stamps reading, “ Reproduction of the fine edition issued by the 
Lio family in Hsii-chiin” H#hHA) BREA, Hsii-chiin is an 
alternate name of Chien-ch‘ang in which the Hsii-chiang Academy 
BFYL##BE was located. It is, therefore, possible that these works 
were reissued by that academy. These two works are included in 
the facsimile edition in the first series of the Tien-lu lin-lang 
ts‘ung-shu issued by the National Palace Museum. 

While most of the publishers printed a great variety of books, 
there were a few who specialized in certain types of books. The 
Ku-lin shu-t‘ang of the Hu family in Lu-ling specialized in medical 
books. The Yiian-sha shu-yiian [J?#&é —possibly a business 
firm in Chien-yang, notwithstanding the word shu-yiian in its 
name—printed the following reference books of an encyclopedic 
nature: 


Date Title chiian 
1315 Ta-kuang i-hui yii-p‘ten 30 
1817 Huang-chien chien-yao 5A 33% 60 
1317 Ku-chin yiian-liv chih-lun GFAWRE ie 40 
1320 Shan-t‘ang ch‘iin-shu k‘ao-so je BEB 212 
1325 Kuang-yiin 5 
13825 Chi-tsuan yiian-hai FoR WHE 195 


The handsomest work issued by the Yiian-sha shu-yiian is 
undoubtedly the Ku-chin yiian-liu chih-lun of which there are 
four series, each in ten chiian. . It is an encyclopedia intended 
for candidates to the civil examinations, furnishing them with a 
résumé of current events and of the history of social and political 
institutions. After the table of contents to the first series is 
a statement reading, “ Published by the Yiian-shan shu-yiian in 
the first month of winter in the [cycle of] ting-ssi of the [period 
of] Yen-yu (1317) .” There is also the year, “ Yen-yu ting-ssi,” 
set in a bell and the name of the publisher, Yiian-sha shu-yiian, 
in a tripodal incense burner. These two familiar objects were 
commonly used for decorative purposes by Chinese publishers 
throughout the centuries. The first three series of this work were 
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compiled by Lin Chiung #458 and the last by Huane Lii-wéng 
38% , both natives of San-shan =I in Chien-yang, in the Sung 
dynasty. 

The Office of the Inspector of Public Health ‘2 #45] in 
various localities also put many medical books ™ into circulation. 
The Shih-i té-hsiao-fang #743177 in twenty chiian, a collection 
of prescriptions compiled by Wet I-lin 4@9*#k, whose own preface 
was dated 1337, is an interesting example. Wet was a professor 
of medicine in the department of Nan-féng SMH, Chiang-hsi. 
Of special interest is a preface dated 1339 by the Imperial College 
of Medicine, together with a list of its twenty-four officers. Printed 
in 1339 by the Office of the Inspector of Public Health in that 
province, with an official document addressed to the Imperial 
College of Medicine, this book was presented by the Chiang-hsi 
medical authorities to the National Medical College for approval. 
Permission for publication was duly given; hence the list was 
probably included to lend weight to the compilation. The work 
proved to be so popular and useful that in the same year the 
Chien-ning Circuit also printed it, with a preface by Cu‘En Chih 
BRS, supervisor of the Office of the Inspector of Public Health 
in that circuit. The Library of Congress possesses a copy of this 
very interesting work. In 1306 the Hu-kuang #J% medical 
authorities published the Féng-k‘o chi-yen ming-fang [AES Sa 
4%F in twenty-eight chiian by Cuao Ta-chung HX, 

Just as Chien-yang in the modern province of Fukien was the 
private publishing center in the south, P‘ing-yang in Shansi was 
indisputably the center in the north during both the Chin and 
Yiian dynasties. As we have already seen, the Institute of Books 
was established in this northern city as early as 1236 during the 
Mongolian period. Many notable books emanated from the 
presses in this area.** A few of them can be mentioned in passing. 

The Chung-chou chi "PNK in ten chiian with the Chung-chou 
yiieh-fu $84¥ in one chiian, a collection of poems and prose by 
contemporaries of the compiler, Yiian Hao-wén 2cHF] (1190- 
1257), was published by the Chin-té chai of the Ts‘ao family 


57 Yeux Té-hui, op. cit., 4.7b, gives a list of such publications. 
°8 For a list of such publications, cf. Mrao Ch‘iian-sun, op. cit. 
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Y RHEG87F in 1310. Work on block-cutting commenced in 1249, 
but was not completed until six years later. Very elegantly 
executed, this work is extremely rare today. 

The Chin-té chai also published in 1299 a pocket edition of 
the Erh-ya ME in three chiian, based on an early Southern 
edition. It carries a preface as follows: 


“Tgnorance is the shame of scholars. Paucity rather than 
abundance of information is deplorable. The Erh-ya was such an 
important work that early in the Han dynasty a post of ‘ learned 
scribes’ was established for those who were well-versed in this 
work. Its contents ranged from generalities to particulars and 
have been consulted by learned scholars. Now I have secured 
a good edition containing notes by Kuo Ching-ch‘un hit 
fi.e., Kuo P‘u 98, 276-324], and have carefully collated the 
text without the slightest error. Accordingly, I am printing 
this in order to share it with scholars all over the country. Note 
by the Chin-té chai of the Ts‘ao family in P‘ing-shui, in the chi-hai 
[year] of the Ta-té [period] (1299) .” 


A classification of the different kinds of books printed during 
the Yiian dynasty may be of interest. The Japanese bibliographer, 
Nacasawa Kikuya has made a list of books bearing the names of 
private concerns which issued them.’ In all he gives 220 titles 
issued by 107 private Yiian publishers. Taking cognizance of 
the fact that the Hsi-hu Academy and some of the other publishers 
whom Nacasawa listed should be regarded as official rather than 
private, and considering the numerous publications which do not 
bear the names of the publishers, we can nevertheless use his 
list to gain some idea of the kind of books issued by private pub- 
lishers. NaGcasawa‘s titles are distributed among the four familiar 
categories of Chinese literature as follows: 


5°“ Gen-chd shikokuhompyé ” FC RAL BARRE (in Ichimura hakushi koki kinen 


THA TL PRESS. Toyo shi ronss HEE BF , [1938].775-811). 
°°In his Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua 48b-2la, Yen Té-hui listed seventy-seven private pub- 
lishers with approximately 150 titles. 
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Category Title Percentage 
1. Classics 19% 36 
2. History 32 15 
8. Philosophy 56 25 
4. Belles-lettres 53 24 
Total 220 24 


Among seventy-nine titles in classics there are twenty-nine 
lexicons or rhyming dictionaries, eleven on the Classics of Changes, 
eleven on the Classic of History, eight on the Classic of Poetry, 
six on the Spring and Autumn Annals, ten on the Four Books, 
and others on miscellaneous subjects in the classics category. 
Under history there are five books dealing with dynastic histories 
and four on biography. Under philosophy (including miscel- 
lanies) , are five books on herbs, twenty books of prescriptions, 
and fifteen encyclopedias. Under belles-lettres are seventeen 
anthologies, thirty-three works by individual authors, and a single 
work of fiction. 

Now let us examine the number of editions for various books. 
The Ta-kuang i-hui yii-p‘ien, in thirty chiian, a dictionary arranged 
according to the radical part of the character, compiled by Ku 
Yeh-wang ASF (519-581), had no less than five editions as 
follows: 

1315 Yiian-sha shu-yiian 
1356 Ts‘ui-yén ching-shé of Liu Chiin-tso 


1366 Nan-shan shu-yiian Fy {lj ZEB 

n.d. Tsung-wén t‘ang of Cuine T‘ien-tsé (reprinted in facsimile in the first 
series of the Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an) 

n.d. Yii-kén shu-t‘ang of the Cuu family FG SSR 


The Kuang-yiin, a dictionary arranged in accordance with the 
tones and final sounds of the characters, generally believed to 
have been written in the T“ang dynasty, had the following editions 
in the Yiian dynasty: 


*1In a list of books published by private concerns, YEH Té-hui gave 120 titles in 
the category of classics alone, in contrast to the figure given here. Cf. his “ Yiian 
ssii-pén k‘ao,” Wuhan University Quarterly Journal of Liberal Arts, 1 (1930) .209-14, 
459-64, 663-6, 859-64. 
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1325 Yiian-sha shu-yiian (reprinted in the Ku-i ts‘ung-shu series) 
1330 Min-té shu-t‘ang #4 Geae 

1335 Jih-hsin shu-t‘ang 

1356 Ts‘ui-yén ching-shé 

1366 Nan-shan shu-yiian 

n.d. Shuang-kuei shu-t‘ang of the YU family & FOWRHE GE HE 
n.d. Ch‘in-té shu-t‘ang #)f tr 


The Li-pu yiin-liieh in five chiian, a dictionary arranged accord- 
ing to rhymes, compiled originally by Trvc Tu TE (990-1053) , 
and first published under official patronage about the middle of 
the eleventh century, was later augmented by Mao Huang ©% 
and his son Mao Chii-chéng 2/&JE in the Southern Sung period. 
It was published again in 1229 during the Chin dynasty. In the 
Yiian dynasty the book was popular enough to run through eight 
editions, listed below with names of publishers: 


1306 Chung-ho hsiian of the Wane family in P‘ing-shui 

1335 Hui-wén tang, Yiin-ch'i BPs we 

1344 Ch‘in-té t‘ang of the YU family in Chien-an 

1352 I-shan t‘ang —)]j 

1355 Jih-hsin shu-t‘ang of Liv Ching-wén 

1355 Yii-ch‘ing t‘ang of the Cu‘in family, Fei-hsien, Chien-an 
WCE BR Re BS ae 

1361 Hsing-ch‘ing shu-t‘ang, Fei-hsien i jae Zee 

1366 Hsiu-yen shu-t‘ang Fee 


An apt generalization of the character of the books published 
by business firms in the Yiian dynasty was made by Yeu Té-hui 
when he said that among these were very few of outstanding 
quality as regards content. Those printed were primarily books 
of medical prescriptions and aids to examinations, such as compila- 
tions of an encyclopedic nature. The government was concerned 
only with ways and means of keeping discontented scholars 
occupied. The cultural level of the Yiian period is indicated by 
the quality of the books published then.” 


°°? Yeu Té-hui, op. cit., 4.20b. 


15 
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While private publishing was primarily utilitarian, government 
printing was largely a matter of carrying out official duties. This 
general observation regarding Yiian is essentially true of the other 
three alien dynasties. 

Despite the preoccupation of the Mongols with military con- 
quest, there was no curtailment in the printing of books; on the 
contrary, there was a steady increase in demand and production. 
Many Chinese scholars, disgusted with alien rule, found solace 
in the printed word. As long as they remained docile and sub- 
servient, the foreign rulers adopted a laissez-faire policy regarding 
book production. The lack of incentive and encouragement from 
the government accounts for the comparatively low level of 
scholarship as revealed in the character of the books produced. 
The scholars themselves were generally content with mediocrity 
and conventionality. 

A new vehicle of literary expression, namely, the drama, flour- 
ished during the Yiian dynasty. Previously regarded as vulgar 
literature, it developed under the Mongols into a fine medium 
for creative writing. Yet we now have relatively few of the plays 
printed in the Yiian dynasty. 

In one of Huana P*ei-lieh’s catalogues,** he included a play 
printed in this period. It is the Hsin-k‘an chin-hsiang Ts‘ai 
Po-chieh P‘i-pa chi WAV AMER by the famous play- 
wright Kao Ming J, “Chin-hsiang” corresponds to the 
modern usage of the term “ pocket-edition ”; therefore it must 
have been in small characters. 

The late Lo Chén-yii #%&=E (1866-1940) was in possession 
of a number of plays printed in the Mongolian period. In 1914 his 
friend Professor Kano Naoki 7*8¥iA# of the Faculty of Litera- 
ture of the Kydéto Teikoku Daigaku brought out in Japan a 
facsimile collection of thirty works under the title Fu Yiian- 
ch‘ien Ku-chin tsa-chii san-shih-chung 7 ETHW= 1A. 
A number of the indivirual titles are preceded by the phrase 
“ Ku-Hang hsin-k‘an ” GAMA), indicating that the plays were 
originally printed in Hangchow. At the end of some works are 
such notations as “ Cut by T‘ao Tzii-lin of Ao-shéng” 2h Rif 


°8 Jao-p‘u ts‘ang-shu t‘i-chih Se (RSS lame (1919) .10.65b. 
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KAI, “ Cut by T‘ao Tzi-lin ” BR, and “ Cut by T‘ao Tzi-lin of 
Hupeh.” 

There exists in fragmentary form a chu-kung-tiao MER 
printed during this period. Entitled Liu Chih-yiian chuan 2A 
3814 | it was issued about 1300 and discovered by Kozxov in 
Khara-khoto.“ 

The dearth of this type of literature may be explained by the 
fact that in its infancy it was not sufficiently popular to warrant 
publication, although it prevailed orally and in manuscript form. 
Novels, on the other hand, had an earlier start and were in greater 
demand. No doubt many of them were published, although only 
a few have survived. 

A curious fact about the publication of works in this period, 
as in other periods, was that the number of copies of each impres- 
sion was surprisingly small. Even such government publications 
as the Liao and Chin dynastic histories, both printed in 1345, 
and the Sung dynastic history, printed in the following year, 
had only 100 copies to the issue. In the case of the Ch‘tu-chien 
hsien-shéng wén-chi, published in 1322, only twenty copies were 
struck off. When Wu I 2##, the prefect of Foochow Mi}, 
collected funds to reissue an edition of the J“ung-chih in 1322 
for the purpose of distribution to schools in the North, only fifty 
copies were made. (Blocks for this edition, numbering over 10,000 
pieces, had originally been cut in San-shan, Chien-an, early in 
the fourteenth century. A copy of the book had been presented 
to the throne and stored in the imperial library. But Wu, noting 
that the north was without this important work, had desired to 
have it distributed there.) The small number of copies in each 
edition can be explained by the limited demand, the insignificant 
number of scholars in the country. Because of communication 
difficulties, moreover, the supply was primarily intended for local 
consumption. With the blocks safely in storage, subsequent 
impressions of any number of copies could be conveniently made 
when occasion arose. 


Since some of the books produced during the Yiian dynasty 


®4 Paul PeLior, op. cit., 510. 
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were well executed, bookdealers occasionally obliterated the 
later dates on these and substituted earlier ones in order to pass 
the volumes off as Sung editions. An interesting case in point 
is found in a commentary on the Four Books totaling twenty- 
six chiian printed in Shang-yii -EB in Chekiang. A notation 
in this works reads as follows: 

“The Four Books have been preserved in every household and read by 
everyone; but current editions are mostly in small characters, not without 
errors. Now we have secured at the capital the original Hsiian-ch‘éng HR 
edition, issued by the Cu1a family of Yen-shan #€ {lj $4 FE. Both the text and 
commentary are in readable form. Making up the deficiencies, we have now 
stored the new blocks in the Yung-tsé }#«%# Academy, inasmuch as we want 
to share the revised version with fellow scholars. Dated the eighth month in 
the autumn of [the cycle of] ping-wu [in the period of] Ch‘un-yu (1246) .” 


Professor Wane Kuo-wei examined the book and discovered 
that while the cycle may truly have been ping-wu, the reign period 
should have been Chih-chéng instead of Ch‘un-yu. The book- 
dealer evidently wanted to pass it off as a Sung rather than a 
Yiian edition. Professor Wane based this argument on the fact 
that the Yung-tsé Academy was located in Shang-yii. According 
to the local history of this district, the academy was established 
no earlier than 1358, by Fane Kuo-chén AB (d. 1374). Wane 
observed, moreover, that during the period of Ch‘un-yu (1241- 
1252) of the Southern Sung it was well-nigh impossible, con- 
sidering the troublous times and communication difficulties, for 
a book printed as far away as the Yen-shan region in North China 
to reach the eastern part of Chekiang. It is apparent that the 
bookdealer, while retaining the year of the cycle, substituted 
a reign period in the Sung dynasty for that of Yiian; the date, 
therefore, is stated as 1246 whereas it should have been 1366.* 

The above is an example of how blocks were altered or sub- 
stituted in order to pass off later editions for older ones. Prefaces 
or postscripts which contained the date and source of publications 
were similarly obliterated in some cases, to give prospective 
customers a false impression as to the edition. Inexperienced 
bibliophiles have usually been taken in by this not uncommon 
trick in the Chinese book trade. 


** Liang-Ché ku-k‘an-pén k‘ao, PF . 21a. 
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Like modern publishers, many Yiian printers resorted to various 
devices to promote their sales and exalt their own products. A 
common method was to insert in the book a note which reminds 
us of the book jackets of today. A typical example is found in 
the literary writings of the great T‘ang writer Han Yii ##& 
(768-824) called Ch‘ang-li hsien-shéng wén-chi in fifty-one chiian. 
After the preface by Li Han #&, a pupil of Han’s, is a note 
by publisher Wane Tsung-yii 4% in seven columns which 
reads: 


“The literary writings of Han [Yiij and Liv [Tsung-yiian] have been in 
circulation for a long time. Ever since the T‘ang period scholars and literati of 
every dynasty have followed them as the model of literary excellence and 
pattern of prose writing. Unfortunately, the old blocks are damaged and the 
supplements incomplete, and readers have found much to be desired. This 
store has searched far and wide for this good, complete edition and I, Tsung- 
yii, am delighted. To give the work a wider circulation, I have hired crafts- 
men to have the blocks cut. Scholars all over the country will be able to read 
the complete works of the two masters, which will not be buried in oblivion. 
Is this not an excellent endeavor? Note by publisher Wane Tsung-yii on the 
first day of the tenth month in [the cycle of] wu-ch‘én (1328) .” 


This work has been reproduced in facsimile in the first series 
of the Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an. 

Although China had no explicit copyright law under the 
alien dynasties, there was at that time a customary practice of 
petitioning the authorities for protection against infringement 
of preferential rights. 

Evidence of this is to be found in the Ku-chin yiin-hui chii-yao 
in thirty chiian, compiled by Hstuna Chung #88 in 1285 and 
edited by Huanc Kung-shao #&#4 (chin-shih of 1265). This 
work is a dictionary with characters arranged in accordance with 
their initial sounds and final tones, published in 1297. After 
Hstune‘s preface is a notice in ten columns with thirteen char- 
acters to the column in a square frame, by Cu‘in Shih RE, 
cautioning others not to reproduce the work. The imprimatur 
reads as follows: 


“T have been commissioned by my late teacher, the former secretary, Mr. 
Huane Tsai-hsiian #4 4E#f [i.e., Huana Kung-shao] to publish the Ku-chin 
yiin-hui chii-yao in thirty chiian. This work, including the form and pronunci- 
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ation of archaic and modern characters, enables one to see clearly the meta- 
morphosis of the Chinese language. It is indeed the most remarkable com- 
pilation in a long time. Now I am putting it in print. Carefully collated, it 
has no mistakes; and I want to share it with scholars all over the country. 
But this is a scholarly work; it is different from those conventional compila- 
tions put out by bookstores. I am afraid that unscrupulous people with an 
eye to profiteering will alter its title, reproduce it in a condensed form and 
thus do untold harm to scholars. I have therefore petitioned the authorities 
to prohibit such an act. Customers are hereby warned of this fact. Notice by 
student Cu‘in Shih.” 


Later this work, transcribed by Ko Yiian-ting Ichi , was 
presented to Emperor Wén-tsung 35%, who reigned from 1328 to 
1332; and Yt Ch‘ien was ordered to collate it. In 1332 it was 
issued again. 

At the beginning of their regime the Mongols did not possess 
any system of writing of their own. Cinggis Qan adopted the 
alphabet of the Uighurs, which had been derived from the Phoeni- 
cian through several intervening Asiatic scripts, introduced into 
China by the Nestorian missionaries about the seventh or eighth 
century, A.D. After the Mongols invaded the Chinese and 
Hsi-Hsia empires they used the Chinese language also. Finally 
they reduced their tongue to a system of writing based on the 
Tibetan script. The credit for inventing the new Mongolian alpha- 
bet goes to Pa-ssii-pa /\/\ (’Phags-pa), a Tibetan priest. 
Written vertically in columns from left to right, this new script 
came into use in 1269 during the reign of Qubilai. Its alphabet 
consists of forty-one symbols. From that time on, all public 
documents were written in this script. In 1271 a school for the 
teaching of this writing system was established at the capital; 
in 1277 a Mongolian academy also was founded. While the Liao, 
Hsia, and Chin scripts betray Chinese influence, the Mongolian 
alphabet is free from it. In a slightly altered form this script 
was adopted by the Manchus later on. 

There can be little doubt that some books were printed in 
this new form of writing. The i-wén-chien &2%K was established 
in 1329 for the translation and publication of the Confucian 
classics. In 1340 it was under the jurisdiction of the ch‘ung-wén- 
yiian 3CbE, but in the following year it was transferred to the 
kuo-shih-yiian 4266, or Board of Historiography. In the Yiian 
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dynastic history is the statement that the Assistant Secretary 
of the Grand Secretariat, Po-lo T‘ieh-mu-érh ##ERA SE (Bolod 
Temiir) , translated the Hsiao-ching into Mongolian and presented 
in 1307 to Emperor Wu-tsung KG, who stated, “ This embodies 
the profound utterances of Confucius. The princes as well as the 
masses should act accordingly.” Thereupon he ordered the Grand 
Council to have it printed and distributed to the princes. In 
addition, we know that many other works were translated into 
Mongolian and published, for example, the Chén-kuan chéng-yao, 
also in 1807, and the Ta-hsiieh yen-i and the Lieh-nii chuan, both 
in 1317, during the reign of Jén-tsung. 

To the best of our knowledge, none of the books printed in 
Mongolian survived, save a Mongolian poem and several frag- 
ments of sutras found in Turkestan.** The scarcity of printed 
works in Mongolian is due no doubt to the extremely limited 
number of copies printed. 

If we were to single out the physical characteristics which 
distinguish Yiian printing from that of other periods, we could 
mention at least two outstanding ones. First, there was the 
hei-k‘ou-pén OA, a type of page design in which the upper 
part of the folding margin was marked with a heavy vertical line, 
one to two inches in length, visible on both sides. Most of the 
works dating from this period bear this mark. Many bibliophiles 
contend that this practice originated during the Yiian period, but. 
Lu Hsin-yiian pointed out a number of Sung books bearing the 
same mark.” 

A second characteristic of Yiian printing is that the calligraphic 
style of the famous writer Coao Méng-fu predominated. Eminent. 
calligraphers like Hsren-yii Shu ##¥#8 (1256-1301), K‘anc-ur 
Nao-nao HHO * © * (1295-1345) , and others all emulated the 
famous master. This trend was reflected in official publications 
of classics and history, and in private publication of belles-lettres.®* 


°6 Paul PELLIOT, op. cit. 
°7 T-ku-t‘ang chi (Kuang-hsii ed.) 16.29, under “ Huang Mien-chai chi ” We EE. 
* For these characters cf. F. S. Couvreur, Dictionnaire classique de la langue 
chinoise (1930), p. 258, column 2, entry no. 4. 
°SHst’ K‘ang HE , Chiien-ch‘én méng-ying lu Bil BAS BSR (in Ling-chien ko 
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For elegance, fastidious scholars preferred to have their works 
transcribed by one who had fine penmanship rather than by a 
professional scribe. In school systems many of the fine texts were 
transcribed by students or staff members who possessed calli- 
graphic skill. In Yeu Té-hui‘s Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua a number of 
books of good calligraphic style are mentioned.*° 

Among these are the Li-chi tsuan-yen W#st3e3 in thirty-six 
chiian by Wu Ch‘én Ri, printed in 1334; the Han-ch‘iian Ts‘ao 
Wén-chén-kung shih-chi BARB XABBE, collected poems in 
ten chiian by Ts‘ao Po-ch‘i H4ARX (1255-1333) , transcribed by 
Hu I ii%; the Ch‘ing-jung chii-shih chi HAIER, a collection 
of literary writings in fifty chiian by YUan Chiieh, the calligraphic 
style of which resembles that of Yii-hai printed in 1352. We have 
already seen that Cuao Méng-fu‘s work was transcribed by SHEN 
Huang and published in 1339. 

One of the best known works transcribed by Cuao Méng-fu 
himself is a small book with commentary on the T'ao-té ching, 
entitled T'ao-té pao-chang in a single chiian by Ko Ch‘ang-kéng 
HK, a Taoist priest in the Sung dynasty. Not only was it 
well written, but it was skillfully transferred onto blocks, which 
preserved an exact facsimile of the master’s penmanship. This 
book bears a notation at the end stating that it was transcribed 
by the famous artist himself.” Cuwao, it is said, was very fond 
of transcribing books. Yeu Té-hui held the opinion that the 
master calligrapher himself transcribed many texts which for one 
reason or another were never printed.” 

Another handsome text transcribed by a famous Yiian calli- 
grapher was the YViian-ying Wu Hsien-shéng chi Vd@BREALK, 
a literary collection in twelve chiian by Wu Lai 3K (1297-1340) , 
published in 1352. Edited by his pupil, Sunc Lien WE (1310- 
1381) , the text of this work was transcribed by Sune‘s second 


ts‘ung-shu SeMES. 1897) “F*. 7b-8a. For the proper form and pronunciation 
of K‘aNc-LI’s given name, vide an illuminating article entitled “ K‘uei-k‘uei or Nao- 
nao?” by Francis Woodman Cuieaves, HJAS 10 (1947) .1-12. 

6° 7 Qab. 

7 Ssii-ku ch‘tian-shu tsung-mu ti-yao DU it #8 A #BEE (1933) 3038. 

71 Ibid. 
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son, SuNG Sui AEE (1344-1380). Young Sune was noted for his 
skill in all styles of calligraphy. At the beginning of the text is 
a notation reading: “Transcribed by Sune Sui of Chin-hua.” 

Still another fine piece of printing executed in the Yiian dynasty 
is the Chou-i chi-shuo UAB, a collection of commentaries on 
the Classic of Changes edited by Yi Yen #3. This was collated 
- by Yw’s adopted son, Yii Chung-wén fit {Pim, and was transcribed 
for the blocks in 1348 and 1349 by Chung-wén‘s son YU Chén 
4 #4. A postscript at the end of the first part reads; “ Chung- 
wén, adopted son [of the author], ordered his son Chén to trans- 
cribe the text. The blocks were cut at the Tower for the Study 
of the [Classic of] Changes; made on the twenty-fifth day of the 
twelvth month of the eighth year of Chih-chéng, in [the cycle of] 
wu-tzi (1348) .” Both Yi Chén and his brother Yi Chih fit ffi 
were accomplished calligraphers. This book has been highly 
valued by bibliophiles because of the elegance of its penmanship. 
The Yu family studio was known also as the Ts‘un-ts‘un chai 
4¢ 4F-%% , as is indicated by the marginal notation: “ Published by 
the Ts‘un-ts‘un chai.” Yt Chén also transcribed for his grand- 
father the I-wai pieh-chuan BA8G in a single chiian, which 
was published in 1344. At the beginning of the book is a notation 
reading: “ Respectfully transcribed by grandson Chén.” 

There are many examples of adoring descendants of illustrious 
ancestors who perpetuated the memory of their forebears by pub- 
lishing their works with meticulous care. They spared no expense 
in engaging renowned calligraphers and expert craftsmen to put 
the works in print. Between 1043.and 1045, Fan Chung-yen, an 
outstanding government official of the Sung dynasty, presented 
eighty-five memorials to the throne (in the Yiian edition, there 
are actually only seventy-nine) , all of which dealt with pressing 
problems of the day. In the Yiian dynasty in 1334 a descendant 
in the eighth generation, Fan Wén-ying, engaged a distinguished 
calligrapher, Cu‘ten Liang-yu #84 of P‘ing-chiang, to tran- 
scribe a text under the title Chéng-fu tsou-i BOF ZE in two chiian. 
In the book is found the notation: “ Cut in the [cycle of] chia-hsii 
[in the period of] Yiian-t‘ung (1334) , Hall of the old and honorable 
family praising the virtuous,” in seal characters. In 1335 Fan 
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published another of his ancestor’s work, as we have already 
mentioned elsewhere in another connection. CH‘IEN was a famous 
calligrapher whose skill was considered second only to that of 
Cuao Méng-fu. 

Another accomplished calligrapher in the Yiian period was 
Yano Huan #48, who was on the staff of the National Academy. 
In 1308 his son, Yana Shou-i #*F3%€, presented to the court 
his father’s Liu-shu t‘ung, a glossary in twenty chiian dealing with 
the six classes into which Chinese characters are classified. This 
book has been highly regarded, not only because of its contents, 
but also because of Yane‘s excellent calligraphy; the text was 
written in seal characters by the compiler himself. First printed 
in 13808 under the auspices of the Chiang-ché Schools, it was 
reissued by YU Ch‘ien in 1342 with many blocks repaired and 
replaced. 

A similar work, entitled Liu-shu chéng-o A# JE, was 
compiled by Cuou Po-ch‘i {A (1298-1369) , and was likewise 
transcribed in seal characters by the compiler himself and pub- 
lished in 1851. Noted as a calligrapher, YANG was recommended 
by K‘anc-1t1 Nao-nao to write the plaque of the imperial palace, 
the Hsiian-wén ko. 

Another well-executed work of the Yiian period is the Ho-shan 
ya-yen #SIHER , a book of miscellaneous notes in a single chiian 
by Wer Liao-wéng 227% (1178-1237). The small work was 
published in 1364 by Cutn Po-hsiang 1A of Wu-chiin (i.e., 
modern Soochow) , who ordered his son Cun Lin & to tran- 
scribe the text for engraving by a skillful craftsman. At the end 
of the book is a notation reading, “ [Blocks] cut by Cun T“ien- 
jui 4st of P’o-hai #¥$; blocks preserved in the Ho-shan shu- 
yiian $12,” in a double column. This is one of the Yiian 
printings highly prized by connoisseurs. Cur1n Po-hsiang also 
published about 1360 the T'ao-yiian i-kao 3H EAE FS , the collected 
writings of Yi Chi BSE (1272-1348) in six chiian, which was 
transcribed by his ‘son Curn Liu in the style of Coao Méng-fu. 
This work has been reproduced in photolithographic form. 

The Han-chiin #%#§ in ten chiian, compiled by Lin Yiieh in 
1162, and printed in 1320 with a preface by YUAn Chiieh in his 
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own handwriting, is also in the calligraphic style of Cao Méng-fu 
and is very well executed. 

In some cases publishers solicitated prefaces from well-known 
literary figures and calligraphers in their own handwriting, and 
converted them into print. While the texts were written by 
professional scribes, the prefaces were facsimile reproductions of 
the original manuscripts, lending weight to the books published. 
The Chu T‘ang-shih ku-ch‘ui 4EJ#i¥5X%K in ten chiian, compiled 
by Ytan Hao-wén and annotated by Hao Tiien-t‘ing MR, 
has a preface by Cuao Méng-fu in his own handwriting, dated 
the ninth month of 1308. Publication of the work was under the 
supervision of Hao himself, whose preface included a brief account 
of the work. 

The Ma Shih tien wén-chi, a collection of prose by Ma Tsu- 
ch‘ang 45M 7% (1279-1338) in fifteen chiian, published at public 
expense by the school system of Huai-tung in 1339, is a well- 
known book noted for its artistry and expert craftsmanship. 
The text was skillfully transcribed by official copyists, T‘u-lin 
t‘ai ZK G (Turumtai) and Li Hsin #ff; prefaces by Wana 
Shou-ch‘éng £ “8%, Su T‘ien-chiieh and Cu‘in Li BRIE (1288- 
1343) are all in their own handwriting. 

One of the best-executed publications in the Yiian period was 
the Mao-shan chih #1, a history of the famous mountain 
in fifteen chiian by a Taoist priest, Lru Ta-pin #J/A#. There 
are a number of prefaces, including one by Cuao Méng-fu. Publi- 
cation of this book was made possible by the contribution of Ho 
Tao-chien 1334. It became noteworthy for four reasons: it 
was compiled by Liu Ta-pin, endorsed by CHao Méng-fu, com- 
mended by Yu Chi, and transcribed by Cuane Yii #9 (1277- 
1348) —all luminaries in the literary field at that time. The last 
mentioned was noted for his attainments in calligraphic skill. 
Unfortunately, blocks for this work were destroyed in the Yiian 
dynasty, although there were many editions in the Ming period. 

Another work in excellent calligraphy is the T'sang-yen hsien- 
shéng chin-shih li, which has already been mentioned in another 
connection elsewhere in this article. In 1345 when the author’s 
son, P‘an Hsii, was a government official in P‘o-yang, he ordered 
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Yano Pén to edit it. The text was transcribed by Cuao Kuang- 
miao #56, an accomplished calligrapher. In his postscript 
dated 1345 P‘an the younger stated that he ordered it printed 
because he desired to make it available to other scholars. 

A few specimens of illustrated works done during the alien 
dynasties are still extant today. We have already mentioned in 
passing the woodcut illustration of the Chin dynasty. In the Yiian 
dynasty, a few more works were published. Most important was 
perhaps the Lieh-nii chuan, illustrated biographical sketches of 
famous women in Chinese history in eight chiian, published by the 
Ch‘in-yu t‘ang of Yt Chih-an, probably in the period of Ta-té 
(1297-1307) . Many catalogues regard this as a Sung edition, since 
it contains a preface dated 1214; but because it bears also the 
name of Ch‘in-yu t‘ang of the Yt family, the Japanese scholar 
Nacasawa Kikuya concluded that it was a Yiian edition.” The 
illustrations are especially well executed, presumably drawn by 
the distinguished calligrapher and artist, Coao Méng-fu, when he 
was over fifty years of age. The calligraphic style was that of 
the illustrious master, Counc Yu #£# (151-230), whom Cuao 
emulated.” 

The same firm, Ch‘in-yu t‘ang, also published a number of 
illustrated novels during the period of Chih-chih (1321-13283) . 
A series of five historical novels are extant and are now in the 
possession of the Naikaku Bunko ASRAZCH in Tokyo. There are: 
(1) San-kuo chih = BAH. 3 chiian (see Plate X.) 

(2) Wu-wang fa Chou shu REREHF, 3 chiian 

(8) Ytieh-i t'u Ch%t ch‘i-kuo ch‘un-ch‘iu hou-chi $835 fi F$-L BFE EE . 3 
chiian 

(4) Ch‘ten-Han-shu hsii-chi ij Ge REE , 3 chiian 

(5) Ch'in ping Liu-kuo SERER BQ. 3 chiian 


Each volume is profusely illustrated and executed with con- 


7° Cf. his “ Eiri no S6 kambon ni tsuite,” #§ AD RFAJACA REV T  Shoshi-gaku, 
1 (1933) .40-47. 

Yeu Té-hui, op. cit., 7.3a. On the other hand, in his Hsi-yiian tu-shu chih Alb Bal 
Moe (1928) .5.12b-14b, he regarded a fascimile reproduction brought out by Juan 
Fu [Stil (b. 1802) in 1825 as based on a Sung edition. Actually it was based on 
the Ch‘in-yu t‘ang edition which he described in the Shu-lin ch‘ing-hua. 
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summate dexterity. On the upper portion of each leaf is an 
illustration with a caption. Below the illustration is the text, 
which takes up two-thirds of the block, with the name of the block- 
cutter on the first leaf. Wu Chiin-fu (Hi cut the illustrations 
for the first four titles and Huang Shu-an BAX for the fifth. 
The title pages, also illustrated, bear the notation, “ Newly pub- 
lished by the Yt family of Chien-an.” All these titles have been 
reproduced in reduced facsimiles. 

Still another exquisitely illustrated book printed in the Yiian 
dynasty is the Hsin-k‘an ch‘iian-hsiang Ch‘éng-chai Hsiao-ching 
chih-chiech HAAR FE A MH, an exposition, in the vernacular, 
of the Book of Filial Piety, Hsiao-ching, by Hsiao-yiin-shih Hai-ya 
AyZARH (1286-1324) , a Mongolian military officer. Like the 
illustrated Lieh-nii chuan and the five novels published by the 
Yu family in Chien-an, both discussed above, the upper third of 
each leaf contains an illustration and the rest of the space is left 
for the text. In all there are fifteen illustrations for the fifteen 
leaves of text. Professor Hayasnr Shiichi #A#— of Japan 
possesses a copy of the original work, which was printed in 1308.” 
A facsimile reproduction of this highly interesting work appeared 
in 1938. 

The K‘ung-shih tsu-t‘ing kuang-chi FLRMREREC is a com- 
pilation of miscellaneous anecdotes and materials on Confucius, 
his doctrines, his posterity, and his genealogy in twelve chiian by 
K‘une Yiian-tso 4LICH# , a lineal descendant of the sage in the 
fifty-first generation. It is based on two previous works, also by 
descendants of Confucius. Completed in 1227, it was first printed 
in Nanking at the suggestion of Yex-Lii Ch‘u-ts‘ai during the Chin 
dynasty. When the author returned to Ch‘ii-fou #i-#, the birth- 
place of Confucius, he was not able to take the blocks ‘with him; 
therefore, another set of blocks was cut in 1242, after the fall 
of the Chin dynasty. 

At the beginning of the work twelve interesting illustrations 
appear, including portraits of the sage drawn by Ma Tien-chang 
IS RE , plans of the Confucian temple, maps, and the cypress trees 
which Confucius himself is supposed to have planted. (See 


74 Cf. his postscript on this work in Shoshi-gaku, 1 (1933) .411-3. 
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Plate XI.) Writing in 1801, Cu‘ten Ta-hsin, a distinguished 
bibliophile of the Ch‘ing dynasty, considered this a specimen of the 
finest work done during the Chin and Yiian dynasties. 

An interesting feature of the book is that although the text 
is arranged from right to left in the conventional Chinese way, 
the list of the seven people responsible for the book reads from 
left to right, according to a customary Mongolian practice. A 
facsimile reprint of this work appears in the second series of the 
Sst-pu ts‘ung-k‘an. 

An extremely interesting illustrated encyclopedia in forty- 
two chiian is the Tsuan-t‘u tséng-lei ch‘iin-shu lei-yao shih-lin 
kuang-chi eS GE BAIR I, compiled by Cu‘in Yiian- 
ching BRICHE and published by the Ch‘un-chuang shu-yiian # 
4E#bc | most probably a private publishing house in Chien-an. 
It contains very handsome full-page illustrations, which afford 
unusual insight into Yiian customs and institutions. As far as the 
author can ascertain, the National Palace Museum in Peiping 
possesses the only extant copy of this work. 

Among the other illustrated books printed in the Yiian dynasty 
are the Erh-shih-ssii hsiao féng-ch‘in shih-hsiian —tB#44#R 
me, the Ch‘iian-hsiang ta-tzi Hsiao-ching AAKFAE , and 
the Ch‘u-hsiang ta-tzit Ch‘ien-wén WRAKFFX, 


From the Sung down to the Ming dynasties, it was customary 
for the engravers to inscribe their names, or abbreviations there- 
of, on the margins of the leaves for which they were responsible. 
The Japanese bibliophile, Nagasawa Kikuya, compiled a list of 
block-cutters in the Yiian dynasty, recording thirty-eight works 
performed by 764 engravers.”*> By checking the names of the 
block-cutters listed for each book, we can sometimes determine 
its approximate date and the locality in which the work originated. 
We know, for example, that a man by the name of Wane Té-ming 
participated in the preparation of the blocks for three books, 
the Wén-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao in 1339, the Kuo-ch‘ao wén-lei in 1342, 
and the Yii-hai in 1340. We can deduce, then, that the first two 


7“ Gen-kambon kokko meihys shoko” JLAAH LYRA) FH, Shoshi-gaku 2 
(1934) .257-68. 
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were printed by the Hsi-hu Academy and the third was printed by 
the Ch‘ing-yiian School District. 

The Tung-chien ch‘ien-pien 38@X@1%#4 in eighteen chiian by 
Cun Lii-hsiang i was printed in about 1328 by the Wu- 
chou Circuit Schools, with the names of the engravers recorded 
at the lower margin of some of the leaves. Cuine Pi-ch‘ing 
WF took part in the cutting of the blocks for the Sui shu, pub- 
lished by the Jui-chou Schools. Others like Wene Tzii-ho #-F7l, 
Suine Yiian-chi and Fane Ching-ming 734A helped with the 
Shu-hsiieh chéng-yiin, published by Yt Ch‘ien. 

For larger works many engravers were involved. In the T2i- 
chih t‘ung-chien in 294 chiian several scores of names are recorded. 
In a work of the magnitude of Yii-hai in 200 chiian no less than 
thirty block-cutters were involved. For the Ch‘iu-chien hsien- 
shéng ta-ch‘iian chi, a work in one hundred chiian, over twenty 
craftsmen took part in the preparation of the blocks. The work 
commenced in the third month of 1321 and was completed in the 
first month of 1322, making a total of ten months. On the other 
hand, the cutting of the blocks for the Lun-Méng chi-chu k‘ao- 
chéng in ten chiian, published in 1337 by the school district of 
Wu-chou in Chekiang, was completed in only three months. 

Blocks for some works were prepared by the same individual 
throughout. For example, the Liu Tai-chih wén-chi WfFHIXE, 
a prose collection of Lrv Kuan #1 (1270-1342) in twenty-three 
chiian, printed in 1351, was the work of a single cutter. On the 
folded margin of the first leaf is the notation: “Cut by Cu‘EN 
Yiian-ning [{7C£F), This work has been reproduced in the first 
series of the Ssi-pu ts‘ung-k‘an. 

Publishers occasionally took the trouble to record the dates 
for cutting the blocks, completing them, striking off the books, 
and other phases of progress, thus affording us an idea of the 
time involved. 

The Ch‘un-ch‘iu shu-tz‘i 7SEKRRE in fifteen chiian by the 
great authority on the Spring and Autumn Annals, CHao Fang 
tH74 (1319-1369), bears a postscript by Cu‘inc Hsing fet 
dated 1368, in which he states: 

“The preceding work, Ch‘un-ch‘iu shu-tz‘% in fifteen chiian, 
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comprises 323 blocks, including prefaces, table of contents and 
postscript. The 7'so-shih-chuan pu-chu Fz KAS#AYE in ten chiian 
comprises one hundred blocks; the Ch‘un-ch‘iu shih-shuo #*Kéih 
@ in three chiian and supplement in two chiian, sixty-nine blocks 
—in all there are 492 blocks. Publication of the first work was 
undertaken originally by the Shang-shan i-shu P#ll#€%# between 
the years 1360 and 1363, with funds from the local public treasury. 
The text for one hundred blocks was transcribed and cut under 
the supervision of the school superintendent. In the spring of 
1364, the registrar of the district, Coane Li #2, ordered that the 
work be continued. Thus the Ch‘un-ch‘iu shu-tz‘% was completed. 
At the same time, the assistant district magistrate, Hu Chung-té 
HTP #4, was ordered to publish the Ch‘un-ch‘iu shih-shuo and 
the T'so-shih-chuan pu-chu together. I was ordered to take charge 
of the project, and was able to rectify the errors in the first work. 
Thus labor on the three titles was completed in 1365... .” 


On the folded margins are names of the block-cutters as well 
as the dates on which the work was done. The Ch‘un-ch‘iu shu- 
tz‘% is an outstanding example of skillful craftsmanship in the 
calligraphic style of Caao Méng-fu. The T‘ung-chih t‘ang #875 
edition in the Ch‘ing dynasty was based upon it. 

In the Nan shih, published by the nine circuits during the period 
of Ta-té, which has been discussed elsewhere in this article, we 
have the length of the period during which the text was tran- 
scribed. This information appears at the end of the seventieth 
chiian in a notation in a double column which reads: “ Tran- 
scribed by student Cuao Liang-chieh of the T‘ung Academy; from 
start to finish the work required ten months.” 

Preparation of the Wu-yiieh ch‘un-ch‘iu, a historical work in 
ten chiian by Cuao Yeh ### and annotated by Hsii T‘ien-yu 
RM (chin-shih of 1262), took ten months, as we are told in 
a notation in small characters at the end of this work in a double 
column reading: “Commentary started in the third month of 
the tenth year [of the period of] Ta-té in [the cycle of] ping-wu 
(1306) ; text completed and ready for engraving six months later; 
blocks completed in the twelfth month.” From this we know, 
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too, that cutting of the blocks for this comparatively small work, 
published by the Shao-hsing Circuit School, required three months. 
As we have already seen in another connection, work on cutting 
of the blocks for the Ch‘iu-chien hsien-shéng ta-ch‘iian wén-chi, 
the literary collection of Wane Yiin, commenced in the third 
month of 1321, and was completed in the first month of the 
following year, taking a total of only ten months. At the beginning 
there were fewer than ten craftsmen, but later the number was 
increased to twenty; this accounts for the speed of the work. 


After the blocks were used, they were usually stored in an 
accessible place for future impressions when necessary. Blocks 
for books issued by the government were stored in public deposi- 
tories, where they were available for additional copies. For 
books printed by the district schools the blocks were invariably 
stored on the premises. A note in a collection of commentaries 
on the Four Books in twenty-six chiian, printed in 1318 by the 
Wén-chou Circuit School, reads: 


“When I was a government official in the capital, officials 
who had served in Wén-chou presented me a copy of the Four 
Books published here. The text was well punctuated, and [ like 
it very much. But when I myself became the prefect of this 
locality, I found that blocks for this work had been burnt into 
ashes. I intended to have the blocks re-cut for the benefit of 
future scholars. At the time, the Chi-ku ko #43 was being 
built. I, therefore, ordered a secretary by the name of CHou 
Hsi-fu JX# TE to collate the text carefully and to transcribe the 
text in large characters. Block-engravers were assembled. Alto- 
gether over 350 blocks were made and stored in the new building 
so that anyone desiring to make an impression of the text could 
do so. In this way every household could have a copy of this 
work. By verbal propagation, residents here could carry the 
teaching of the sages into actual practice. This would be an aid 
in the development of scholarship. Written on the day of the 
summer solstice of [the cycle of] wu-wu in [the period of] Yen-yu 


(1318) by Cuao Féng-i #2 of Ku-pien Git .” 
In this work are notations reading: “The Chi-ku ko of Wén- 


16 
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chou Circuit School ” and “ Transcribed and collated by Secretary 
Cuov Hsi-fu.” 

During Cuao Féng-i‘s incumbency at Wén-chou he also had 
blocks made for the Liu-shu ku in thirty-three chiian. These were 
likewise stored in the depository, available for future printing. 

In some instances private publishers would donate or sell their 
blocks to the public school for the benefit of fellow scholars. 
This was done in the case of the 7ung-chien chi-shith pén-mo 
in forty-two chiian by YUan Shu of the Sung dynasty. Cu‘iN 
Liang-pi PX 5, in a preface dated 1319, said that blocks for a 
text of this work in large characters were cut late in the Sung 
dynasty. For over forty years, the 4,500 blocks were stored at 
the home of the owner. His descendants did not dare to make 
known their possession for fear that it would be appropriated by 
the unscrupulous. 

One day a grandson of the original publisher, Coao Ming-an 
it 8 , told Cu‘in that on one occasion he had been offered 300 
ingots of silver, in Chéng-t‘ung legal tender, for the blocks, but 
was reluctant to dispose of them for fear that they might fall 
into private hands. He preferred to sell them to the school system 
at half the offered price. Because of the shortage of funds, the 
school authorities found themselves unable to raise even half the 
amount; but the owner agreed to accept seventy-five ingots for 
the blocks. 

Possession of blocks was often transferred from one printer 
to another. Private firms would sometimes change the imprint 
from the former publisher’s to their own. In 1312 the Ch‘in-yu 
t‘ang of the Yt family in Chien-an published the 7u Kung-pu 
shih, a classified and annotated collection of poems in twenty-five 
chiian by the immortal T‘ang poet, Tu Fu #£1 (712-770) , edited 
by Hsitt Chii-jén @#/E(. After the classified table of contents 
is the date corresponding to the year of 1312, set in a bell, and 
the name Ch‘in-yu t‘ang, set in an tripodal incense burner. At 
the end of the section of biographical inscriptions there is a 
notation in seal characters reading: “ [Blocks] cut by Ch‘in-yu 
t‘ang of the Yu family in Chien-an.” Notations reading: “ [Cycle] 
jén-tzu of the Huang-ch‘ing [period] (1312) and published by Yu 
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Chih-an at the Ch‘in-yu t‘ang” are found after the table of 
contents for poetry and at the end of the book. 

Blocks for this work were later acquired by the Kuang-ch‘in 
t‘ang JRBy, owned by Yeu Jih-tséng #438 and his son Yeu 
Ching-k‘uei 42% of the same locality. All designations of the 
Ch‘in-yu t‘ang were effaced and changed to that of San-féng 
shu-shé =4%¢# and Kuang-ch‘in t‘ang, except the one at the 
end of the twenty-fifth chiian. This apparent oversight furnishes 
bibliographers a useful clue as to how the blocks changed hands. 
In some copies, however, this inadvertent mistake had been recti- 
fied, for at the end of the book is a notation reading: “ Newly 
published in early spring, [cycle] jén-yin [1362], by the Kuang- 
ch‘in t‘ang.” 

Not content with changing the designations, the new owner 
further appended two additional chiian of prose; the quality of 
workmanship, however, is far inferior to that of the original 
twenty-five chiian. The Yru family also published many books of 
their own, some of which were medical in subject matter. The 
firm was started in the late Yiian dynasty and lasted until the 
early Ming. 

The set of blocks of the T'u-shih changed hands still another 
time, and was acquired by Wana Liang of Chin-t‘ai @2iE a, 
Besides the 7'w shih, Wana also acquired the blocks of the Shih 
chi and the Li T“ai-po shih-chi from the Kuang-ch‘in t‘ang and 
changed the imprint to that of his own.” 

In addition to the edition of the 7’ shih mentioned above, 
the following editions of the same work were also printed in the 
Yiian dynasty: 


Year Publisher 

1308 Hui-wén t‘ang in Yiin-ch‘ti BAR aC 

1348 K‘uei-shan shu-yiian of P‘an P‘ing-shan + | BER iW 
1355 Chi-ch‘ing t’ang Aff het 


(This is the best edition as far as workmanship is concerned.) 


The deferential avoidance of the use of characters representing 
names of emperors was a common observance in early Chinese 


7 Yeu Té-hui, op. cit., 4.2la-22b. 
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printing. References to dynastic titles and to the royal house and 
all its members received special attention from the printers. This 
was done in a variety of ways: by starting a new line, usually 
elevated above the rest, or by leaving a blank space, immediately 
in front of a reference to the dynasty or emperor; by substituting 
for the emperor’s name another character with the same sound; by 
mentioning that the character concerned stood for the name of 
the emperor; and by omitting the last stroke of the character 
for a personal name. This practice was more or less strictly 
adhered to in official Sung printing, but it was considerably 
relaxed under the alien dynasties. We can cite, however, a few 
books among Yiian publications in which the practice was ob- 
served. 

In the Chan-jan chii-shih chi #&%4/E—EH , a collected work in 
fourteen chiian by the outstanding scholar and statesman YEH-LU 
Ch‘u-ts‘ai, printed in 1233, references to all Mongolian emperors 
are marked by starting separate lines. The same practice is fol- 
lowed in the Ch‘én Chung-chung wén-chi PRARHICH, a collection 
of the writings of Cu‘En Lii in thirteen chiian, printed in 1351; and 
in the Chin-hua Huang hsien-shéng wén-chi S238 RHA XK , the 
collected writings of Huana Chin #f# in forty-three chiian, 
printed in 1355. Incidentally, the latter work contains a preface 
dated 1312, by the famous artist and calligrapher Coao Méng-fu, 
in his own handwriting. The Cho-kéng lu in thirty chiian by T‘ao 
Tsung-i also followed the same practice, not merely by starting 
a separate line when the name of the dynasty appeared but also 
by placing the new line higher than the rest of the text. This 
work is included in the third series of the Sst-pu ts‘ung-k‘an. 
From the elevated lines, the editor of the series definitely estab- 
lished it as a Yiian edition. 

Occasionally Yiian authors liked to honor their ancestors by 
omitting the last strokes of their personal names. An example of 
this is found in the Ch‘ing-jung chii-shih chi, the collected writings 
of Yuan Chiieh in fifty chiian. In chiian 33, writing about his 
father and grandfather, the author purposely left out the last 
strokes of their names. This work is included in the third series 
of the Ssi-pu ts‘ung-k‘an. 








f 
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The Hsiao-hsien lao-jén Ming-hsiu-chi chu MWBARABBE, 
a collection of prose poems in three chiian by Ts‘a1 Sung-nien, 
is an interesting example of Chin publication which observed 
the practice of doing away with the last strokes of proper names 
as a sign of respect. In this work, the last strokes of the char- 
acters yao 3, kung 4, and others are conspicuous by their 
absence. As we know, emperor Shih-tsung’s father was named 
Tsung-yao %%3£ and Chang-tsung’s father was named Yiin-kung 
#04=. From these interdictory characters, we can safely deduce 
that this book was printed sometime in the first or second decade 
of the thirteenth century, during or after the reign of Chang- 
tsung (1190-1208) . 

One of the greatest Yiian contributions to Chinese printing 
was the introduction of movablé wooden type. Although movable 
type had been used before the Yiian period, it was never popular 
with Chinese publishers because of the pecularities of the Chinese 
writing system. About 1298 Wane Chén 4% made more than 
60,000 separate pieces of type to print one hundred copies of the 
local history of Ching-té #48, Anhwei, where he was magistrate. 
In 1313 when he printed his magnum opus, the Nung shu 3%, 
or Book of Agriculture, he included a detailed account of his 
experiments in the manufacture of movable wooden type, although 
the book itself was not printed in that medium. Unfortunately, 
none of the books printed by this means survives today. Other- 
wise, we could make an appraisal of the innovation which Wane 
popularized. Inasmuch as this phase of Chinese printing has been 
dealt with fully elsewhere,” we shall not go into it here. Suffice 
it to say that this important invention heralded the use of movable 
wooden type on a more extensive scale by the palace printing 
plant, the Wu-ying tien X38, during the period of Ch‘ien-lung 
(1736-1796) , and later on by numerous private printers during 
the Ch‘ing dynasty. 

Not only classical and secular writings but also a few editions 
of the Buddhist canon were printed during the Mongolian period. 
We have already noted that the Tangut version of the Tripitaka 


77K. T. Wu, “Ming Printing and Printers,” HJAS 7 (1943) .212-8; Thomas Francis 
Carter, The Invention of Printing in China and its Spread Westward, 1931, pp. 159-168, 
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was printed during this period. Two complete editions of the 
Tripitaka in Chinese were also issued. One is known as the P‘u- 
ning Tripitaka *¥ 9%, because blocks for it were cut in the P‘u- 
ning Monastery at Nan-shan MAI in Yii-hang district between 
1278 and 1299. Consisting of 558 cases and 6,010 chiian, it was 
made up of individual units contributed by various donors in 
memory of their relatives. In many cases their names are given 
in the text. Apparently this work was printed simultaneously 
with the Tangut version. The famous writer K‘anc Yu-wei J# 
44% (1858-1927) once had in his possession more than 1,200 
volumes of this edition. Later they were sold to Wane Shou-shan 
+31 of Chekiang. Other volumes found their way to Japan. 
A catalogue in four chiian with a preface by the priest Ju-ying 
gn#8 | dated 1306, is in the possession of a Japanese monastery, 
the Zojé-ji #8 in Shiba-ku Zl, Tokyo. 

The other edition is known as the Hung-fa Tripitaka 5LhiE5K, 
named after the temple in which it was printed. Consisting of 
7,182 chiian, it was printed between 1277 and 1294 in either 
Peking or western Chekiang—most probably in the former place, 
since the famous writer, YEH-LU Ch‘u-ts‘ai, indicated that a 
Chinese version of the Tripitaka was made in Yen-ching (i.e., 
Peking). Its contents are covered by the catalogue Chih-yiian 
fa-pao k‘an-t‘ung tsung-lu BICHEFEA MRS in ten chiian, which 
was compiled in 1306. 

Like the Sung and Chin regimes the Mongolian empire resorted 
to the printing of paper money. After Qubilai had completed the 
conquest of China and assumed the title of emperor in 1260, 
the issue of paper money in use on a limited scale became a 
general practice. In the period of Chéng-t‘ung (1260-1264) it 
was made the only legal tender for business transactions in China 
proper as well as in other territories under Mongolian jurisdiction. 
Offices were established all over the country to administer the 
circulation of the notes, known as the Chéng-t‘ung chiao ch‘ao 
IE#KCB . Marco Polo gave a very detailed description of these 
notes printed in the Emperor’s mint at Cambaluc.”* In 1909 a 


*8 Henry Yute, The Book of Ser Marco Polo (1903), Vol. 1, pp. 423-30. 
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2,000-cash note issued in the Chéng-t‘ung period was unearthed 
in Turfan. Printed on cotton paper, it was a fine piece of work.” 

In the early part of the Mongolian regime, the nation fared 
quite well with the use of paper money; but as the empire ex- 
panded a considerable amount came into circulation, and heavy 
depreciation and mounting inflation set in. The resultant con- 
fusion, with attendant social and political repercussions, partly 
accounted for the downfall of the Mongolian empire.*° 

What concerns us here is the art of printing paper money. 
Unfortunately, very little can be found concerning the matter. 
We know, nevertheless, that the notes were first printed with 
wooden blocks, but that from 1276 onwards copper plates were 
substituted.** In 1287 Yeu Li #4 (1242-1292) presented for the 
notes a design which Qubilai adopted. Copper plates were 
engraved for notes to be issued.” 

On the whole the Mongolian rulers manifested little or no 
interest in Chinese culture, but concentrated on conquest and 
exploitation. They did not assist in the dissemination of knowl- 
edge and the multiplication of books; many of them did not even 
know Chinese.** It is said that many non-Chinese officials were 
unable even to sign their own names and had to resort to the 
use of seals in place of signatures.** 

Society was divided into four classes in the order of importance: 

1. Méng-ku, the Mongols 3¢& 

2. Sé-mu f— or “strangers from the West,” including 
over thirty tribal peoples from the western regions 

3. Han-jén WA, or Chinese along the Yellow River, who 
were originally under the rule of the Chin 


7 Wana Shu-nan Ax}, Hsin-chiang fang-ku lu Pee th (n.d.) 31 ff. 
A facsimile of the bill is found on p. 30. 

8° A very good and comprehensive article on paper money in the Yiian dynasty, 
entitled “ Yiian-tai ti chih-pi” JCARAYME ME. by Cutan Han-shéng BEF, 
appears in the Academia Sinica, Institute of History and Philology, Shih-liao yii shih- 
hsiich SER}-HH sh BB, Vol. 1 _, 1944, 1-58. 

8 K‘o Shao-min fil BAS, Hsin-Yiian shih Itc , K‘ai-ming ed., 6772.3. 

8° Tao Tsung-i, Cho-kéng lu, (in Ssti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an, 3rd series) , 19.14a. 

°° Cuao I #838, Erh-shih-érh shih chi cha —-->— $4 4j#Z, Chiien-lung ed., 30. 
Ab-5b. 

°4 T‘ao Tsung-i, op. cit., 2.10ab. 
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‘4. Nan-jén HA, or Southern Chinese along the Yangtze 
River, who were under the rule of the Southern Sung 
dynasty 

It was intended that members from the former two classes 
should have priority of important political posts over the latter 
two; but this restriction was somewhat relaxed because of the 
deplorable dearth of administrative leadership. Throughout the 
century and a half of Mongolian rule, three non-Mongols occupied 
the post of premiership. One was a Mohammedan, and the other 
two, Suu T‘ien-tsé EAM (d. 1275) and Ho Wei-i HHE—, were 
Chinese. The racial class system was negated in some cases 
by economic forces, according to an interesting study by a modern 
scholar.** There were some Chinese literati who held important 
positions, in both the central and the local governments, though by 
no means in the higher echelons. 

Yeu-Lii Ch‘u-ts‘ai, who served first under Cinggis Qan and 
later under his son Ogédei, always did his best to promote learning. 
In the beginning of the Yiian regime such scholars as Cuao Fu 
#172 , Yao Shu HH (1219-1296) , Hs Héng #F@ (1209-1281) , 
Wu Chiéng 22 (1249-1333), Wana Wén-yung E308 , Liv 
Ping-chung #)3€. (1216-1274) , and a host of others served in 
the Yiian government in one capacity or another. Qubilai, in 
1286, ordered Cu‘ine Chii-fu #2 (1249-1318) to the south 
in search of capable Chinese for government services. The 
Emperor had two particular persons in mind, CHao Méng-shih 
#9;458 and Yeu Li. Cu‘ine returned from his mission to recom- 
mend over twenty persons, including Cuao Méng-fu and CHANG 
Po-ch‘un RAY (1242-1302) °° There were among men of 
Sé-mu descent many scholars, listed by Wane Shih-chén -Ei8 
(1634-1711) , who were well versed in Chinese literature.*? In 
the anthology of Yiian poetry, the Yiian-shih hsiian CHF, many 
poems by sé-mu authors are included. We can understand, then, 


8° Mena Ssii-ming 5s RBA » Yiian-tai shé-hui chieh-chi chih-tu FCC BE 
Hl RE (Social Classes in China under the Yiian dynasty), Yenching Journal of 
Chinese Studies, Monograph Series, No. 16, 1936. 

86 SHana Lo, op. cit., 33.35a. 

8" Chii-i lu J BR. K‘ang-hsi ed., 2.4b-5a. 
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why the demand for printed literature continued despite the 
indifference and lethargy of the ruling house. — 

The majority of civil servants were Chinese who continued 
to wield a tremendous influence on scholarship and culture. The 
Mongolian hierarchy was content to leave the Chinese intelligentsia 
alone as long as it was not in conflict with the ruling interests. 
Intellectual activities, therefore, continued in the pattern set by 
the Sung, though at a considerably moderate pace. 

The Mongolian rulers made use of the public education system 
and the civil examinations to keep the Chinese scholars pre- 
occupied so that there would be no manifestation of discontent 
and revolt against the foreign sovereigns. This scheme con- 
tributed markedly to the development of printing and to the 
demand for books. , 

The Yiian dynasty had a more or less extensive system of 
education. Among its institutions were the Mongolian School 
4, the Hui-hui School for Mohammedans FIFI4 , the 
National Academy, the local schools #i##4, and the academies. 
The National Academy was re-established upon the advice of 
Yeu-tt Ch‘u-ts‘ai. The Mongolian School was established in 
1269 and the Hui-hui School in 1289, both for teaching Mongolian; 
but in spite of inducements to study the newly created system of 
writing, it did not prove so popular as Chinese. Schools for the 
_ instruction of Chinese flourished. In 1286 there were 20,166 

local schools, according to the Hsii Wén-hsien t‘wng-k‘ao *&3CRK 
384% ; in 1288, over 24,000; and in 1291, over 21,300. As to 
academies, the same source recorded over forty throughout the 
country.*® Actually these numbers can be multiplied because 
many were not included in the count. With the exception of the 
Mongolian and the Hui-hui, all these schools were administered 
almost entirely by Chinese scholars. 

Not a few Chinese dissatisfied with Mongolian rule, devoted 
their energy to education and self-advancement. The founder of 


88 Wan-yu wén-k‘u ed., 50.3243. 

8° 50.8243.2-8; Cu‘in Ch‘u-hao iS Beta in an article entitled “Shu-yiian p‘ing-i” 
BEAR in the Bulletin of Chekiang Provincial Library, 2:5 (1933), 47-56, gives 
the number 143. 
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the Ming dynasty. was greatly benefited by the galaxy of scholars 
produced under the Mongolian regime. Among the elite, trained 
under the Mongols, were such men as Lru Chi #4 (1311-1375) , 
Sune Lien, and Cuane I 4itit (1314-1369) , to name only a few 
who offered their services to the founder of the new dynasty. 

In 1237, even before the consolidation of the Mongolian empire, 
Ogédei, at the suggestion of Yreu-Lii Ch‘u-ts‘ai, ordered civil 
service examinations given for the selection of officials for local 
posts. For some forty years during the conquest, the nation 
was engrossed in military affairs and no examinations were given. 
They were restored, however, in 1284 by Qubilai, seven years 
before the complete conquest of China. In 1313 under the reign 
of Jén-tsung a well-planned system was developed. Sixteen tri- 
ennial examinations were held for the highest degree of chin- 
shih. Though suspended in 1335, they were again restored in 1340. 
Local examinations were also given at more or less irregular 
intervals. Despite the fact that the examinations were adminis- 
tered in a haphazard manner, they furnished an incentive to study, 
and created a demand which influenced many business concerns 
to publish rhyming dictionaries, reprints of classics, and encyclo- 
pedias. 

Of the four alien dynasties, three had some Chinese cultural 
background and had been assimilated to some extent before they 
assumed power; the Mongols constituted the only group devoid of 
any Chinese influence prior to their conquest of the country. 
When the Chin captured Pien, capital and cultural center of 
the Northern Sung, they took over the Sung civilization. The 
Khitan derived their cultural heritage partly from the Later 
Chin (936-946) of the Five Dynasties and partly from the Tang 
whom they served. The Hsi-Hsia served under both the T‘ang 
and the Sung. Originally named Toba, they both bore a Chinese 
surname, Li 4, bestowed upon their ancestors by the T‘ang 
emperor Hsi-tsung (reigned 874-889) as a reward for their assis- 
tance against the rebel Huanc Ch‘ao #4 (d. 884). 

Despite the Liao‘s desire to maintain political power within 
their own racial group and their insistence on perpetuating their 
hereditary prerogatives, they allowed many Chinese to hold 
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official positions. Some of these functionaries were selected by 
civil examinations, given in a half-hearted manner. Other Chinese 
were admitted to officialdom through the devious medium of the 
yin prerogative system.” Aspiration to public office no doubt 
served as an incentive to the study of classical literature, since 
applicants were expected to have a smattering of Chinese. 

The Chin were better disposed toward Chinese culture than 
were the other three alien dynasties. Their military conquest 
took them as far south as modern Chekiang and Kiangsu; they 
fell heir to the accumulation of both the Sung and the Khitan. 
The general level of Chin culture is best summarized in its 
dynastic history.” 


“At the beginning the Chin were unlettered. After the reign of Shih-tsu, 
a system of education was gradually developed. After T‘ai-tsu ascended the 
throne, he used officials who had once served under the Liao dynasty .. . 
He was succeeded by T“ai-tsung, who introduced the civil service examination. 
When the Chin conquered the Sung empire, they seized all the books in Pien- 
liang. Sung scholars changed their allegiance. Emperor Hsi-tsung paid his 
respects to Confucius, facing the north as a disciple. During the reigns of 
Shih-tsung and Chang-tsung, the Confucian atmosphere was intensified and 
scholars increased in number. Many an academician attained premiership 
in his turn through the civil service examination system. Although there were 
no specialists among the scholars, records of the courts and documents con- 
cerning intercourse with neighboring countries showed many accomplishments. 
The Chin obtained their rule by force, just as the Khitan had; but their 
governmental system was modeled on the pattern set by the T‘ang and the 
Sung. They far excelled the Khitan, because they ruled by culture, not by 
force.” 


Under the two shorter dynasties, the Ju-chén and the Mongol- 
ian, more books were printed than in the two longer dynasties. 
By virtue of their close cultural relationship with the Chinese, 
the former printed, next to the Mongols, the largest number of 
books. The latter, because of their extensive holdings and the 
numerous Chinese scholars under their rule, printed more books 
than the other three combined. As for the Khitan and the Hsi- 


°° An interesting study by Karl A. Wirrtrocet entitled “ Public Office in the Liao 
Dynasty and the Chinese Examination System,” HJAS 10 (1947) .13-40, throws con- 
siderable light on the subject. 
°*? K‘ai-ming ed., 125.6108.4. 
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Hsia; they were confined to smaller, distant areas and were there- 
fore more or less handicapped in their printing activities. 

During these four and a half centuries under the alien dynasties 
the art of printing provided an indispensable link between Sung 
culture and later developments in the Ming and Ch‘ing dynasties. 

In the milieu of comparative cultural stagnation and spasmodic 
unrest under the alien dynasties, printing maintained its stride, 
although the period added little luster to what had already been 
achieved in the golden era-of Chinese printing—that of the Sung 
dynasty, with which I hope to deal in a later article. 

With the exception of the Tangut, who produce many Buddhist 
sutras in their own script, printing done under the alien regimes 
was preponderantly in Chinese. The introduction of new scripts 
for the alien tongues was motivated more by a sense of racial 
pride than by necessity. For practical purposes, it was found 
that Chinese was preferable, inasmuch as the people ruled were 
overwhelmingly Chinese. This explains why only a few relics 
printed in non-Chinese scripts have been found. 

Most of the alien rulers were seemingly substantial patrons 
of Chinese literature, though in many cases their exertions were 
feeble. The strong hold of Buddhism upon the nation was 
evidenced by many editions of the voluminous Tripitaka—one 
by the Khitan, one by the Ju-chén, and three, including one in 
Tangut, by the Mongols. 

Technically, with the exception of Wana Chén‘s development 
of wooden movable type, there was little advance in the art of 
printing. Wane‘s innovation was not fully utilized until the 
middle of the eighteenth century, but it pointed the way. 

Although copper plates for printing have been mentioned as 
in use during the T‘ien-fu period (936-943) of the Later Chin 
dynasty, we do not have any details regarding them. Again in 
the Yiian dynasty, copper plates were used in 1276 for the printing 
of paper money. Unfortunately, no information regarding them is 
available either. This interesting phase of the printing art demon- 
strates the resourcefulness of craftsmen during the Mongolian 
period. 

A third technical contribution in the period under study was 
made specifically by the Chin and the Yiian dynasties, especially 
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PLATE II 


Tue Famous Beauties, Cu1tn Woopcur ILtustration From Geimon, Vou. 
> 
(See page 458.) 
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Tue Ch‘ung-hsiu Chéng-ho ching-shih chéng-lei pei-yung pén-ts‘ao, 1249 17.5 12.5 cM. 
COLLECTION OF THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
(See page 454.) 
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PLATE IV 


Tue Cun Tripitaka 
Repropucep From Facsmmite Reprint 
(See page 456.) 
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PLATE V 


Tue Sui-shu, 22x 15.5 cM. 
COLLECTION OF THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF PEIPING 
(See page 466.) 

































































































PLATE VI 


A Map From THE Chin-ling hsin-chih, 24.5 X17 CM. 
CoLLEctION oF THE NaTionaL Liprary oF PEIPING 
(See page 469.) 
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PLATE VII 


Tue Wen-hsien t‘ung-k‘ao, 25.5% 38 cM. 
CoLLECTION OF THE NATIONAL LispraRy OF PEIPING 
(See page 474.) 
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PLATE IX 


Tue T‘ung-chien hsii-pien, 1362, 21.514 cM. 
g P 
2 . OF THE NATIONAL LipRARY OF PEIPING 
(See page 486.) 
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PLATE X 


Tue Ch‘iian-hsing p‘ing-hua San-kuo chih. 
REPRODUCED FROM THE FAacsIMILE EDITION 
(See page 506.) 
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the latter. This was the improvement and elaboration of the art 
of woodcut illustration, samples of which have already been dis- 
cussed. Both in quality and in quantity they may be compared 
favorably with those produced in the Sung period. Especially 
praiseworthy are the illustrated novels which began to assume 
an importance hitherto unknown. It remained, however, for the 
Ming printers to produce some of the best illustrated dramas. 

As for the administration of printing work, in particular the 
government financing of publications, the Yiian dynasty inaugu- 
rated many practices which are worthy of attention. For the 
most part, however, initiative for printing projects rested with 
Chinese scholars and sponsors who served the foreign rulers. 
Thanks to their persistent and valiant efforts the printing of 
many essential works was undertaken. 

Finally, the co-operative projects introduced by the educational 
authorities were instrumental in the appearance of larger sets 
of publications than would have been possible under individual 
auspices. These projects no doubt stimulated interest in the 
increasing output of books.** 


®? After the completion of this article, an extremely interesting item, listed in the 
catalogue of rare books of the National Central Library, Nanking, came to my atten- 
tion. In the Kuo-li chung-yang t‘u-shu-kuan shan-pén shu-mu ch‘u-kao, First Series, 
dle pk eS eA SS A PT BR (mimeographed, 1948.3.47b), a color 
block edition, in red and black, is recorded. It is a Buddhist work, the Vajracchedika- 
prajnaparamita-sitra Be il) CE OE REE RE , in a single volume, printed in the Chih- 
chéng period (1341-1367) at the Tzi-fu ssi Bia . According to the director of the 

Library, Prof. Cutanc Fu-tsung, who visited this country in 1948, it has a woodcut 
' frontispiece. The discovery of this unique work which, to the best of my knowledge, 
has never been listed before in any catalogues, pushes back the date of the commence- 
ment of color block printing from the Ming to the Yiian dynasty. This was, indeed, a 
distinct contribution by the Yiian printers. Hitherto, the author in his previous articles 
on printing has maintained that color printing was a Ming innovation, but in view 
of the new acquisition by the Library in Nanking, he may have to revise his previous 
statements and give credit to the Yiian printers for initiating color printing with 


wood-blocks. 
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NOTES ON DR. SWANN’S FOOD AND MONEY IN 
ANCIENT CHINA 


LIEN-SHENG YANG 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


The economic history of ancient China to the end of the Han 
dynasty is a fascinating subject. Although books written in this 
period are limited in number, studies on them by later scholars 
are surprisingly voluminous. The early records often permit 
divergent and even fanciful interpretations, but newly discovered 
archaeological materials, particularly ancient inscriptions on tor- 
toise shells and bronzes and Han documents on wood, occasionally 
lend support to one theory or disprove another. It is desirable, 
therefore, to examine from time to time the current status of 
certain problems in this field. I am taking the occasion of intro- 
ducing Dr. Nancy Lee Swann’s new book, Food and Money in 
Ancient China,’ to attempt to review recent studies on a few 
problems of interest, without limiting myself altogether to the 
scope of the work by Dr. Swann. 

Food and Money in Ancient China is a major contribution to 
the understanding of Chinese economic history. In an impressive 
volume, Dr. Swann, the veteran scholar of Han history, offers 
a translation and study of Han shu 24, “ Treatise on Food and 
Money,” and two related texts, Shih chi 129 and Han shu 91. 
The book is carefully organized to introduce these early accounts 
of the economic history of ancient China not only to students of 
Chinese civilization but also to economists and historians of the 
Western world. The translation is literal and faithful; the foot- 
notes are abundant and scholarly. Among the various items of 
“Introductory Material” (pp. 3-90), the “Commentary on 
Selected Topics ” (pp. 19-70) is particularly valuable because it 


2 Food and Money in Ancient China, the earliest economic history of China to 
A.D. 25, Han shu 24, with related texts, Han shu 91 and Shih-chi 129. Translated 
and annotated by Nancy Lee Swann, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950. 
Pp. xiii + 482. 
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provides a historical and institutional background. Following the 
translation of Han shu 24 are careful studies of several interest- 
ing problems, technical and otherwise (pp. 360-398). Two maps 
showing the coin-type distribution in ancient China (by WANG 
Yii-ch‘iian Eft * for the American Numismatic Society), a 
chronological table of contents of Han shu 24 (pp. 91-105) , some 
dozen well-selected illustrations, a carefully prepared index (pp. 
465-480) , and a facsimile of the three Chinese texts are all helpful. 
The printer as well as the author deserves credit for an excellent 
job. The large type in which the translation of Han shu 24 is 
printed is especially pleasant to the eye. 

Han shu 24AB, i. e., Shih-huo chih BE or “ Treatise on Food 
and Money,” is characterized as “the earliest extant economic 
history of China from its traditional records, about the twelfth 
century B.C. to A.D. 25” (p. 5). Although Shih chi 30, i.e., 
P‘ing-chun shu #2 or “ Balance du commerce,” * is an earlier 
work, it is limited to the first part of the Former Han. As a 
matter of fact, the material in Shih chi 30 is included almost in 
toto in Han shu 24, and forms about one third of the latter. Here 
is an interesting point in Chinese historiography: the Shih chi, a 
general history of ancient China, contains a chapter of economic 
history dealing only with a part of one dynasty, whereas the 
Han shu, a history of the Han dynasty, as if to make up what 
might be expected from the Shih chi, goes beyond its dynastic 
limit to include ancient times. Students of history, of course, are 
too happy to have the information to find fault with such his- 
toriographical inconsistency. 

The two related texts, Shih chi 129 and Han shu 91, both en- 
titled Huo-chih lieh-chuan IKAMG , “ Sketches of the Rich,” or 
as Dr. Rhea E. Buve puts it, “ Narrative on the Increment of 
Goods,” * are identical in greater part. This justifies Dr. SwaNnn’s 
weaving them together into one translation under the title “ Cer- 


* Also see his article “ The Distribtuion of Coin Types in Ancient China,” American 
Numismatic Society, Museum Notes 8 (1948) .181-151. 

? Translated by Cuavannes in Les mémoires historiques de Se-ma Ts‘ien 8. 

“Rhea E. Buus, “The Argumentation of the Shih-huo chih Chapters of the Han, 
Wei, and Sui Dynastic Histories,” HJAS 11 (1948) .1-118, esp. p. 26. 
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tain Rich Merchants and Wealthy Industrialists ” (pp. 413-464) . 
However, attention should be called to the notable difference in 
attitude of the two historians, Sst-ma Ch‘ien and Pan Ku, with 
regard to what may be termed the business class. Sst-ma Ch‘ien 
considers the pursuit of wealth as “ a natural effect ” (p. 421) and 
something “ which tallies with Tao (the natural Way)” (p. 421). 
He wishes to tell us “how worthies of present generations .. . 
became rich” (p. 452). With apparent enthusiasm he describes 
their successful accumulation of property and their high standards 
of living. Possibly in a satirical mood, he declares it shameful for 
one who has failed to become a good man to fail in addition to 
distinguish himself as a rich man (p. 451). Pan Ku on the con- 
trary, is very critical of the business class. He links the develop- 
ment of commerce and industry with the decline of the royal house 
of Chou. He assails the rich people’s sinking “ into evils of law- 
lessness, excesses, and usurpation” (p. 461). He regrets that 
“Jaw and rulings had no restraint ” (p. 419). He writes about 
the merchants and industrialists “ in order to transmit changes of 
[different] generations ” JA®i1t# ,° in other words, to illustrate 
degeneration. This difference is understandable when we re- 
member that, like his father, Sst-ma Ch‘ien was a believer in the 
Taoist philosophy, whereas Pan Ku and his father Pan Piao were 
both Confucianists. Further reasons for their differing attitudes 
may be found in their historical background. In Latter Han times 
when the Han shu was written, the Confucianist school of thought, 
which stressed agriculture at the expense of other pursuits, had 
been firmly established as the sole orthodoxy, whereas under the 
Former Han dynasty there was still room for other points of 
view as demonstrated in the debate on government monopoly of 
salt and iron in 81 B.C. between scholars, mostly Confucianists, 
on the one side, and officials, including some ex-businessmen, on 
the other. Among other things, the officials argued that profitable 
enterprises like salt and iron should be under government control. 
In reply, the scholars maintained that the government should not 
take the lead in such secondary and disreputable activities as 


5 Compare Dr. Buivue’s discussion of the word pien , ibid. pp. 16-17. 
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commerce and industry.® Against the same background, OKAZAKI 
Fumio F@i3CX% has proposed to explain why Pan Ku devoted 
a long chapter on agriculture in Han shu 24A, a section which has 
no counterpart in the Shih chi.’ 

The importance of the Han shu and Shih chi texts translated 
in this volume can hardly be overstressed. Familiarity with cer- 
tain passages from these chapters may be considered a require- 
ment for every advanced student of Chinese history. Let us take, 
for instance, a passage on public finance at the beginning of the 
Han dynasty (Han shu 24A.8a-b) : 

The Throne therefore relaxed the laws; abated restrictions; and lightened 
the tax tswu on fields to one fifteenth of the produce. Emoluments of govern- 
ment authorities /i were considered, and expenses of the government. offices 
kuan were calculated, in order to levy the poll tax fu [accordingly] upon the 
people (203 B.C.). On the other hand taxes-in-money and/or in-kind (tsu- 
shui) that were received on [products of] mountains and streams, orchards 
and ponds, and on booths [and shops] in markets all were considered [revenues] 
for personal maintenance from the Son of Heaven down to the enfeoffed lords 


and ladies (feng-chiin) who had been granted such territory, and [these funds] 
were not entered in the budget of the empire. [Pp. 149-151.] 


The first point I wish to stress is that, although the motto liang- 
ju i-wei-ch‘u HAS | or “ measuring expenditures against reve- 
nues” from the Li chi* has been repeated numerous times in 
Chinese documents and considered a fundamental principle to be 
observed by officials in charge of public finance, it must be re- 
membered that this is true only when a budget (in a loose sense) 
has been determined. At the beginning of a dynasty, tax rates 
are as a rule fixed by measuring revenues against expenditures. 
Consequently on such an occasion, the rule has to be reversed. 
It is interesting that the character liang “ to measure ” is used in 
this passage in connection with the consideration of emoluments 
of government authorities and the calculation of expenses of the 


®°Esson Gaz, Discourses on Salt and Iron (Leiden, 1931), also JNChRAS 65 (1934) . 
78-110. 

™SG 3(1922) .20-81. Dr. Hu Shih has also discussed this problem of economic 
thought. See Hu Shih lun-hsiieh chin-chu #AiWimieULoe (Shanghai, 1935), 1.570- 
576. 

8 Shih-san-ching chu-su ed. 12.4a; Leacr, The Li Ki, Sacred Books of the East 
27.221, where the phrase is rendered as “ regulating the outgoing by the income.” 
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government offices Bt 32k‘ AA . The same is true when tax 
rates need revision in the course of a dynasty. For instance, the 
famous change to the liang-shui fa WS®RYE or two-tax system in 
780 in the middle of the T‘ang dynasty is explicitly called a pro- 
cess of measuring revenues against expenditures BeHHUHIA 2 In 
other words, the modern procedure of setting an annual budget 
was not followed in traditional China. Instead, the nation had a 
static budget which was intended to be observed throughout the 
dynasty or at least for a great part of it. The duty of officials as 
tax-collectors was merely to fulfill their quotas. In this sense Max 
WEBER is correct in comparing Chinese officials with tax farmers.” 

Another point worthy of attention is that as early as Han times 
there was already a distinction between the emperor’s purse and 
the empire’s purse. This is clearly indicated in this passage and 
also supported by other Han texts. The Japanese scholar Katé 
Shigeru JH has an excellent article on this distinction under 
the Han." Actually the same distinction was maintained at least 
nominally under most of the major dynasties including T‘ang, 
Sung, Ming, and Ch‘ing. Treasuries of the emperor and those of 
the empire were kept separate and put under the direction of dif- 
ferent officials. Although borrowing for one purse from another 
sometimes occurred, an account of such transfer of funds was 
expected. Government officials would praise the emperor for 
grants-in-aid from his own purse and object to attempts to enrich 
it by inclusion of revenues ordinarily belonging to the state. For 
instance, in a memorial from the Board of Revenue in 1873, it is 
stated that a distinction between the state finances and the fi- 
nances of the imperial household was made in the early part of 
the Ch‘ing dynasty. From 1821 to 1857, the Board of Revenue, 
with the permission of the Emperor, borrowed about eight million 
taels from the treasuries under the Office of the Imperial House- 
hold. Between 1857 and 1873, however, the Office of the Imperial 
Household had requested the Board of Revenue to appropriate 
more and more funds for imperial use, until the total amounted to 


*Chiu T'ang shu 118.14a; Hsin Tang shu 145.14a. 
*° General Economic History, trans. by F. H. Knicur (New York, 1927), p. 59. 
11 7TG 8 (1918) .159-206, 9 (1919) .62-99, 195-245. 
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over eight million taels. Having found it impossible to continue 
this kind of transfer, the Board of Revenue petitioned the Em- 
peror to return to the old rules of maintaining the distinction be- 
tween the two purses. This was granted only when the Board of 
Revenue promised to appropriate 800,000 taels each year for the 
Office of the Imperial Household.”” 

Another example illustrating the importance of the texts is the 
following passage from Shih chi 129.3b: 


Now there are those who without receiving either the presentation of pre- 
cedence in dignity, or that of government emoluments, and without having 
remuneration due to honorary rank or to [non-political control in] enfeoffed 
territory i, yet they enjoy being classed with those who have, and who are 
officially designated “untitled nobility.” Those who are enfeoffed [receive 
income for] substance from taxes (tsu-shui, laid on use of land converted to 
money from tax-in-kind or labor-in-fields). The annual rate is two hundred 
coins for each household; hence a lord with a thousand households receives 
two hundred thousand [eash, but expenses for] presenting tribute to the throne 
in spring and in autumn as well as those for visiting [the court of the emperor 
and/or the capitals of lords and ladies], all are defrayed from it. Among those 
without government post or grade of honorary rank (shu-min)—farmers, 
craftsmen, traveling traders, and resident merchants—on the average also each 
property of ten thousand [cash] brings an annual interest of two thousand. 
[Such a] family (chia, like those with enfeoffed lands) with a million house- 
holds hu thus [derives] two hundred thousand [cash, but cost for commutation 
of] military and labor services, taxes (tsu, on fields, places of business, et 
cetera) , and poll taxes fu have to come out of it. In their desire for food and 
clothing they indulge themselves in that which is good and fine. [P. 450.] 


Before discussing the significance of this paragraph, I would like 
to point out two errors in the translation. First, the line “and 
who are officially designated ‘untitled nobility’” should read 
“and these may be designated as ‘ untitled nobility’” or, as 
rendered by Dr. Buus, “they are designated su-féng.”** My 
feeling is that the term su-féng #3 was probably invented by 
Sst-ma Ch‘ien. The other is the first part of the sentence “ [Such 
a] family ” et cetera, which should read “ [Such a] family with a 
million [cash] in the household thus [derives] two hundred thou- 
sand [cash].” The second correction becomes obvious when com- 
pared with Han shu 91.6a: 


*2 Huang-ch‘ao chéng-tien lei-tsuan #3 BY Bie HG ee 160.la-2a. 
18 JAS 11 (1948) .36-37. 
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Among the common people, farmers, craftsmen, traveling traders, and resi- 
dent merchants, [property of] ten thousand [cash] as a rule likewise brought an 
annual interest of two thousand. A family chia with wealth amounting to one 
million thus [derived] two hundred thousand [cash]. [P. 432.] 


In an article in CYYY 10.1(1942) .41, Lao Kan 3%, the 
Chinese expert on Han history, has offered an interesting account 
of the enfeoffed lord who derived about two hundred coins from 
each household. The poll tax swan-fu 443K per capita was 120 
cash, from which the enfeoffed lord paid 63 to the emperor as 
hsien-fu BRK and retained 57. If the members of a household 
averaged the equivalent of four adults, then four times 57 would 
have made 228, a little over 200. It would be very close to 200 
if the average was three adults and a half. 

In note 103 on page 432, the author has made the observation, 
“The 20 per cent interest, HS 9:6a/9, seems to establish an 
accepted rate for the period,” and added a reference to the same 
effect in Han shu 72.5b, ca. 44 B.C. From Han shu 91.8a and 
Shih chi 129.16a we learn that greedy money-lenders expected an 
interest of 33.3 per cent; and the non-avaricious ones, 20 per 
cent. These normal rates of interest are valuable especially be- 
cause the 20 per cent rate is found in different places. This forms 
an important point of departure for a study of rates of returns in 
traditional China. 

To come back to the term su-féng, “untitled nobility,” the 
character su is certainly the same as in su-wang #&=+, “ untitled 
king” and su-ch‘én #E “ untitled official,” referring respectively 
to Confucius and Tso Ch‘iu-ming 725844 by a school of Han 
commentators on the Ch‘un-ch‘iu.* The term su-féng referring to 
rich people without rank appears so frequently in later texts that 
a modern writer even proposes to label Chinese society from Ch‘in- 
Han times down as su-féng shé-hui #HiWLB or “ society of un- 
titled nobilities.”*° Of course whether Chinese society needs a 
label is another question. 


See Tu Yii ALTA, preface to the Tso-chuan (Shih-san-ching chu-su ed.) 9b-10a. 
The Lun héng amy (Ssti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) 13.17a, 27.14b mentions su-wang and 
su-hsiang 3240 , the latter term, “untitled ministers,” referring to certain Confucian 


scholars. 
18Sun Tao-shéng $RIHFP. articles in Tung-fang tsa-chih 42.5(1946) 24-29, 42.6. 


26-36. 
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Dr. Swann’s book is primarily a translation and study of cer- 
tain historical texts and consequently cannot treat all problems in 
the economic history of ancient China. Nevertheless, in the com- 
mentary on selected topics, footnotes, and appended studies, the 
author has summarized adequately most of the major problems, 
making this volume really indispensable to students of Chinese 
history. In a few instances, however, since certain recent studies 
by Chinese scholars have become available, it is possible to supple- 
ment or modify the author’s discussion of some topics. These 
include the problem of the much-debated ching-t‘ien or well-field 
system (cf. pp. 116-120) ,*° that of tax terms in ancient China 
(pp. 366-376) , and that of military and labor services under the 
Han dynasty (pp. 49-54). 

In the last few years three notable Chinese scholars have dis- 
cussed at length the problem of land systems in ancient China. 
The first is Hst Chung-shu #'¥#¥ in his article on the origin of 
the well-field system FFARR in Chung-kuo wén-hua yen- 
chiu hui-k‘an "PRCA or Bulletin of Chinese Studies 
4.(1944) 121-156. The second is Kuo Mo-jo #hiK# in his Shih 
pi-p'an shu tit (Chungking, 1945), which is a collection 
of ten articles on ancient China, and especially on the various 
philosophers. The first article (pp. 1-62), perhaps the most im- 
portant one, is a self-criticism of Kuo’s own studies of ancient 
China ¢GH3E85 8 RHP, which contains a fresh treatment of 
the well-field system. The third is Lt Chien-nung #@I , who 
has an article on Ch‘é chu kung 7813, three key terms in the 
land and tax systems of ancient times, in Shé-hui k‘o-hsiieh chi- 
kan tht or Quarterly Journal of Social Science (the 
National Wu-Han University) 9 (1948) .25-44. Li’s Chung-kuo 
ching-chi shih kao PEAR or Draft Economic History of 
China, presumably also a recent work,’* devotes a chapter (pp. 
122-138) to the well-field plan of Mencius. Hst and Kvo are 


16 For a summary of earlier studies, see H. D. Fone, “ Bibliography on the Land 
Problems of China,” Nankai Social and Economic Quarterly, 8 (1935) 325-384. Also 
see Cut Ssi-ho RFI, th -FF RHE YCHP 35 (1948) 101-197. 

17Vol. 1 to the end of Han times, date of publication unknown, received by the 
Chinese-Japanese Library of the Harvard-Yenching Institute Feb. 9, 1949. 
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both leading scholars writing on ancient China, and Li is a 
senior historian. These books and articles were written by the 
three authors apparently independently of one another. Although 
different on many points, their views and conclusions are not 
incompatible. The general belief is reconfirmed that in ancient 
times there were land allotment and collective farming. Fresh 
attempts have been made to evaluate old texts and to reconcile 
different traditions; new working hypotheses have been advanced 
to interpret changing processes rather than fixed institutions. 
Synthetic and dynamic approaches have thrown new light on an 
old problem. 

Let us begin with a summary of L1’s work. In his Draft Eco- 
‘nomic History of China, he states that it cannot be denied that in 
ancient China there was a distinction between kung-t‘ien AH 
and ssi-t‘ien #.fM, i.e. the “ public field ” or rather lord’s domain 
and “ private fields.” The farmers, in addition to cultivating the 
latter which were their allotments,* had to collaborate on the 
_lord’s domain. As for the division of a square li into nine squares 
in order to have the lord’s domain in the central square and the 
private allotments of eight families in the other eight, it may be 
considered an idealized policy or rather plan on the part of 
Mencius, which never existed in ancient China. Li compares in 
sequence and in detail the various early references to the well-field 
system, including the Works of Mencius, the Kung-yang chuan 
4s7E48 , the Han-shih wai-chuan ##é#9MG, the Chou li, Han shu 
24, the Kung-yang chieh-ku A==fMik by Ho Hsiu MK (129- 
182) and the Ch‘un-ch‘iu ching-t‘ien chi ##KFFHR by an un- 
known author of the Latter Han.*® The doubtful points in the 
Works of Mencius and discrepancies between the various later 
accounts are pointed out. Finally, L1 Chien-nung suggests a back- 
ground of the Mencius plan in the term ching-ti F###8 used fre- 
quently in Ch‘un-ch‘iu and Chan-kuo times referring to rectangu- 


*® Generally speaking, prior to the Chan-kuo era, farmers had only the usufruct, 
because the right of land ownership was reserved for the nobles. In theory, only 
the king had unqualified right to all land under heaven. The lesser the nobles were, 
the less complete were their rights to own land. In reality, it was of course a matter 


of power. 


~ 3° Yii-han shan-fang chi-i-shu = PAWS HHPES, ts‘é 39. 
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lar divisions of land and crossing irrigation channels. He also 
points out that Mencius advocated the well-field system with two 
main goals, namely, hereditary salaries for the ruling class and a 
certain livelihood for the ruled. Both would be necessary for the 
realization of the ideal society of Mencius. 

According to LraGr’s version,”° the Works of Mencius reads: 

The sovereign of the Hsia dynasty enacted the fifty mow allotment, and the 
payment of a tax [kung Fi]. The founder of the Yin enacted the seventy mou 
allotment, and the system of mutual aid [chu Bf]. The founder of the Chou 


enacted the hundred mow allotment, and the share system [ch‘é 7]. In 
reality, what was paid in all these was a tithe. 


At least two of the three terms, kung and ch‘é, are subject to 
definition. In his article in the Quarterly Journal of Social Science 
mentioned above, L1 Chien-nung reviews the various interpreta- 
tions of ch‘é and endorses that of Cau Hsi #H¥: *1 namely, ch‘é 
means collaboration in cultivation and sharing the returns accord- 
ing to the number of acreage which each farmer had worked 
37 ERS . Departing from this point, L1 advances the | 
theory that ch‘é, chu, and kung correspond to three stages of 
economic development. According to him, the ch‘é system existed 
in primitive tribal communal societies when the farmers had to 
work on large farms and to share the harvests with one another 
and with their chieftains. The chu system was used in the second 
stage when land was parcelled out by the king to the feudal lords. 
Farmers worked collectively on the feudal lord’s land, and, under 
the direction of their lord, contributed labor service to the royal 
domain. The kung system represented a third stage when the 
relation between the various layers of the feudal pyramid under- 
went remarkable changes. With the decline of the royal power, the- 
king found that his royal domain was diminishing; the income 
therefrom became insufficient, and he had to rely primarily upon 
the tribute or kung paid by feudal lords instead of the labor 
service from their people. Gradually the feudal lords suffered the 


2° The Chinese Classics 2.240-241. In the quotations from Leccr, I have changed 
his transliterations to the Wapr-GiLes system. 

*1 Tun-yii chi-chu mmaESER: (Ssti-pu pei-yao ed.) 6.12a; Méng-tzi chi-chu (the 
same ed.) 3.4a-b. 
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same fate, because their vassal ministers were expanding their own 
holdings at the expense of the lords. In order to make up this loss, 
they collected taxes per acreage within the state, which, on the 
part of the vassal ministers, represented a tribute to the feudal 
lords. Presumably, the vassal ministers collected from their 
' farmers land tax at a fixed rate, which was also called kung. 

Li suggests that the Chou people went through all three stages. 
The ch‘é system was used largely prior to the Chou conquest of 
Yin, the chu system was introduced gradually from the early part 
of the Western Chou period, and the changes to the kung system 
took place step by step in Eastern Chou times. Thus the three 
systems may have come in the reverse order to those of Mencius. 
To reconcile this interpretation with the Mencius text, he pro- 
poses that the terms Hsia, Yin, Chou, which Lracr renders as 
founders of the three dynasties, actually point to racial or geo- 
graphical distinctions rather than to chronological order. Possibly 
descendents of Hsia had advanced to the kung stage, and those of 
Yin to the chu stage while the Chou people were still in the 
primitive ch‘é stage at the beginning of the Chou dynasty. He 
however does not want to push this theory too far, because very 
little is known about the economic history of the two dynasties 
or two peoples, Hsia and Yin. 

The whole theory is advanced as a reasonable hypothesis. Li 
Chien-nung realizes that he has not enough documentation. There 
are nevertheless certain strong points in the theory. First, it calls 
our attention to the fact that collective farming in a communal 
society would have a different significance from that in a feudal 
order. Second, the last stage summarizes rather well the scramble 
for control over fiefs and revenues between the various strata of 
feudal lords and their vassals in the late Chou era. We shall come 
to this point later when we discuss some major changes in taxation 
and military service in the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period (see below) . 

It appears that L1’s hypothesis of three stages and his interpre- 
tation of the terms may be independent of one another. The 
stages may stand as a working hypothesis, although the interpre- 
tation of the terms may prove unsatisfactory. In the article he has 
pointed out that meanings of ch‘é in ancient texts generally fall 
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into three groups: “To take, to tax (a tithe) ,” “to repair, to 
regulate,” and “ to prevail; general.” In my opinion, these mean- 
ings, taken either individually or jointly, do not lend enough 
support to Cuu Hsi’s interpretation. Even if we accept Cuu’s 
view, it still does not prove that ch‘é corresponds to a primitive 
tribal communal stage. In the case of kung, Li tries to reconcile 
two traditional interpretations: first, kung means tribute paid by 
nobles to their overlords, a meaning often attested in ancient texts, 
and second, kung means land tax at a fixed rate, a meaning which 
is found only in the Works of Mencius (Lucax, 2.240), and is 
rather doubtful. 

Next we can take some points made by Hsti Chung-shu in his 
article on the origin of the well-field system. The first is his 
philological note that the original meaning of the character t‘ien 
1 is “hunting or hunting ground” rather than “farming or 
farm ” as in the Shuo wén dictionary. According to him the square 
form of t‘ien shows barriers of the hunting ground, and the cross 
the line-up of hunters. This new interpretation is plausible but 
not wholly convincing. It is usually difficult to determine the real 
“ original meaning ” of a word. In the case of t‘ien it is perhaps 
unnecessary because both definitions are attested in very ancient 
texts. The real problem is to decide what t‘ien means in a parti- 
cular text. It is however wise to remember both meanings. For 
instance, divination concerning fén % “burning” is found fre- 
quently in tortoise-shell inscriptions. Based on a Shuo wén defi- 
nition of this word as shao-t‘ien 3H and also a T'so chuan 
gloss on it as huo-t‘ien XH,2* several Chinese scholars have 
jumped to the conclusion that its frequent appearance indicates 
the prevalence of “ fire farming,” i. e., the method of burning down _ 
the brush and grass before planting.** As clearly shown by Hu’ 
Hov-hsiian #)/#% in his collected articles on Shang history based 
on tortoise-shell inscriptions ** the “ burning ” was a preparation 
for hunting rather than farming. The f‘ien in shao-t‘ien and huo- 
t‘ien should be interpreted accordingly. This correction of course 


22 Shih-san-ching chu-su ed. 7.1a. 
°8 These include Li Chien-nung in his Draft Economic History of China, p. 7. 
*4 Chia-ku-hsiieh Shang-shih lun-ts‘ung FA Pp Spy $8253 First Series, 1.1a-Sb. 
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does not rule out the possibility that “ fire farming ” was practised 
| in ancient China. 

An interesting thesis is Hsti’s contrast of what he considers Yin 
and Chou systems with reference to their counting method. In 
ancient texts like the Chou li and the Tso chuan, we may dis- 
tinguish two series of units in weights and measures as well as in 
civil and military organizations. One has basic units in groups of 
four or eight; and its larger units are multiples of four. The other 
begins with basic units of five or ten, and increases to larger units 
which are multiples of five.” Hsii suggests that the former was 
primarily a Yin method and the latter a Chou practice. With this 
hypothetical distinction in units of counting and organization, he 
attempts to confirm the old tradition according to Mencius and 
later commentators that the chu system of having eight families 
working on nine squares was used by the Yin people and the ch‘é 
system of collecting one tithe was practised by the Chou people, 
because eight and ten were basic numbers in the two series 
respectively. 

In answer to a consultation by the ruler of the state of T“éng 
about land reforms, Mencius said (LEaGE, 2.244) : 

‘I would ask you, in the remoter districts [yeh BF], observing the nine-square 
division, to reserve one divisicn to be cultivated on the system of mutual 


aid [chu 9], and in the more central parts of the kingdom [kuo [J], to make 
the people pay for themselves a tenth part of their produce [(# fix ].’ 


Hst Chung-shu understands the second part of the sentence as 
something like “and in the city and suburb areas to make the 
people pay a tenth part of their produce, and themselves render 
military service (or to contribute military taxes) .” He suggests 
that the proposal by Mencius may have come from a plan which 
may have originated at the beginning of the Chou dynasty to 
“consolidate the conquest of Shang. According to this hypothetical 
plan, in the newly conquered areas the victorious Chou people 


*5'The two systems, however, were not entirely unmixed. For instance, the multi- 
pliers in a series of measures of capacity were 4, 4, 4, 4, 10 (Tso chuan 43.4b). The 
multipliers in two series of organization of individuals and households were both 5, 5, 4, 
5, 5, 5 (Chou i 10.9b-10a, 11.1b). Kao Ming-k‘ai my SL. in his Han-yii yii-fa lun 
VR RBG LE te (Shanghai, 1948), pp. 329-836, has also pointed out that in ancient 
China there were counting series in multiples of 8 or 16 and 6 or 12. 
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would dwell in the city and suburban areas (kwo) whereas the 
Shang people would be restricted to the countryside (yeh) .** The 
Chou “ citizens” would introduce their ch‘é system into their 
areas, paying the tithe and rendering military service (fu). The , 
Shang people would be permitted to maintain their chu system, to 
collaborate on the lord’s domain and in addition to pay certain 
taxes but not to render military service. Such reservation of 
military power in the hands of the ruling tribe is of course fairly 
common in history. As an example, Hst points to the Hsien-pi 
soldiers and Chinese (Han) farmers under the Northern Dynasties. 

The situation, according to Hst, however, did not remain 
unchanged. Coming to the later part of the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period, 
the fusion of the Shang and Chou peoples had progressed a long 
way. Owing to the need of more revenue and larger military ’ 
forces, the states of Lu and Chéng began to introduce new 
measures, which are recorded in the Ch‘un-ch‘iw and the T7'so- 
chuan. In 594 B. C. Lu initiated a tax on the acre #J®wW (Lecce, 
5.327). In 590 B.C. it collected military levies from each ch‘iu 
fel (1 ch‘iu = 64 ching #F, i.e. 64 square li) (Leccr 5.336) . 
Finally in 483 B.C. it levied additional military taxes and per- 
haps also other taxes by acreage /HFAK. This was intended to 
bring in more revenue than the previous levy on a ch‘iw basis 
(LeccE, 5.828). According to Hsw’s interpretation, the land tax 
of 594 B.C. was collected from city and suburb areas, and the 
military levies in 590 B. C. were introduced in the country areas. 
The last change in 483 B. C. was to abolish the lord’s domain and 
to subject the Chou and the former Yin people equally to military 
levies and land taxes. By this time differences between the kuo 
and yeh areas probably had become negligible. 

In his Draft Economic History of China, pp. 114-120, Li Chien- 
nung has also discussed the three changes in 594, 590, and 483 
B.C. He considers the reform in 594 B. C. the first regulation by 
the state of Lu requiring landlords to pay land tax on the acre. 


°° Fy Ssii-nien {HI94E has made a similar observation and interprets the chiin-tzii 
Ff and yeh-jén BA in a puzzling passage in the Confucian Analects (LEccE, 
1.237) as the Chou people and the Shang people respectively. See CYYY 4(1934). 
288-289. Also see Arthur Watery, The Analects of Confucius (London, 1938), p. 153. 
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Previously, feudal vassals made contribution to their lord only in 
accordance with their status irrespective of their land-holding. 
The reform in 590 B. C. was to collect military levies on the basis 
of ch‘iu, which was a unit of land. It thus represents a similar 
shift from a status basis to a land basis. The new measure intro- 
duced in 483 B. C. was probably to levy on a unit of land smaller 
than a ch‘iu, and consequently amounted to an increase in tax 
rate. Li does not speculate on the possible difference in effect in 
the suburban and country areas, but safely limits himself to the 
point that the new measures indicate changes in the object of 
taxation. 

In the state of Chéng, according to the 7'so chuan, Tzi-ch‘an 
¥ £ carried out certain land reforms in 543 B. C., which included 
regulations to count or group houses and fields by fives. The 
reforms caused loud complaints at first but eulogy afterwards 
(Leccr, 5.558). In 538 B.C. the same statesman introduced 
military taxes by the ch‘iu (64 ching) fF 3K, which must have 
been an increased burden, because he was criticized as making 
laws under the influence of greedy desires (FEAR (Luccr 
5.598). These changes may be similar in nature to those in the 
state of Lu. 

~ It is well-known to students of the well-field problem that the 
Chou li’ indicates two different land systems: one uses as its 
basic unit the land tilled by ten farmers whereas the other uses 
ching or nine squares of one hundred mu each. According to 
commentators, they apply to different parts of the royal domain 
(excluding the feudal states) . The former applies to land directly 
‘ander royal control (hsiang-sui #8, presumably inner areas) 
and the latter, to fiefs granted to princes, ministers, and grandees 
, (tu-pi #hab , presumably outer areas) . Scholars traditionally iden- 
tify the two systems with the kung and chu of Hsia and Shang 
respectively, and interpret the Chou system ch‘é as a combination 
of kung and chu to obtain an average of a tithe.** Proposing to 
change the identification of the two systems in the Chou li to the 


27 Shih-san-ching chu-su ed. 10.7a, 11.8a, 15.7a-b, 42.1a. 
28 Wana Ming-shéng FB, Chouw-li chiin-fu shuo JA) WG HLRA BE in Huang-Ch‘ing 


ching-chich EL }RHE HR 436.10a-19b. 
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ché and chu of Chou and Shang, Hst' Chung-shu has assigned new 
significance to old texts. Although proofs for his various points 
are not conclusive, his general theory may still be considered a 
working hypothesis from the interesting angle of conquest and 
acculturation. 

Hst' Chung-shu also discusses the interesting term yiian-t‘ien 
ZA (also written #%/H), “ changing field.” Tradition says it 
refers to an additional allotment in the case of inferior land, so 
that a part could be allowed to lie fallow. According to Han shu 
28B.20b Lord Shang *® in the middle of the 4th century B.C. | 
established “changing field” in the state of Ch'in. This was 
evidently to encourage the opening up of new fields, which was 
the aim of his land policy. An earlier reference to yiian-t‘ien, 
however, indicates that “changing field ” was also a device by 
which nobles of a state obtained more land from their ruler. From 
the 7'so chuan (LxeccE 5.168) and the Kuo yii,*° we learn that | 
the ruler of Chin, when he was held in captivity by Ch‘in after 
a defeat in 645 B. C. introduced “ changing field ” in his own state 
to please those in the city and suburban areas, in other words 
“ citizens” or nobles. In return, the nobles agreed to provide 
chou-ping ME, “ prefectural troops,” ** which must have meant 
additional military service. This discussion is interesting not only | 
because it illustrates the close relationship between political and 
economic matters, but also because it points to the right way of 
reaching sound conclusions on such complicated problems as that 
of land tenure in ancient China. We cannot limit ourselves to the 
few references obviously bearing on land systems, but have to 
examine all background information which may be only indirectly 
related to the problem. The best solution is the one that satisfies 
every bit of evidence. 

In 1930, Kuo Mo-jo in his provocative volume, Chung-kuo ku- 
tai shé-hui yen-chiu PRGA , denied the existence of 


°° Cf. Food and Money in Ancient China pp. 118-119. On Lord Shang, see J. J. L. 
Duyvenpak, The Book of Lord Shang, London, 1928; and Cx‘t Ssii-ho PARES EE 
in YCHP 33 (1947). 163-194. 

8° Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed., 9.7b-8a. 

** A chou or “ prefect ” contained 2500 families. 


19 
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a well-field system in anicent China. Fifteen years afterwards, he 
reversed his position. In the Shih p‘i-p‘an shu, mentioned on page 
531, he gives his reasons for the revision. In the first place, he 
points to the character t‘ien FA itself as a good proof. The form 
of this character in tortoise-shell and bronze inscriptions, with 
some variations, is roughly the same as in later scripts, and is 
valuable as a pictograph based on a regular division of land into 
squares. Secondly, in bronze inscriptions of the Western Chou 
period, there are many records about the bestowal of land or 
its transfer as indemnity or for exchange, in which land is speci- 
_fied as so many t‘ien—one, two, seven, ten, or fifty, for instance. 
The use of tien as a counting unit indicates the existence of a 
standard size for land. According to Kvo’s interpretation, a tien 
was one hundred mu. Thirdly, the terms tung-mu #W “ eastern 
acre” and nan-mu Fam “southern acre” which appear in the 
Shih ching and the T'so chuan ** also support a rectangular divi- 
_sion of land, because these terms indicate whether the main roads 
in the country went east-west or south-north respectively. Lastly, 
records of certain reforms in the late Chou era either mention or 
imply a well-field system. In 548 B.C. in order to regulate mili- 
“tary levies, Wer Yen Faf#t,** who was ssii-ma *J45 or marshal of 
Ch‘u, among other things, divided the rich plains into ching # 
(Lecce 4.517). Li K‘uei ##, in the land policy he worked out 
for the Marquis Wén (403-387 B.C.) of Wei, “reckoned that a 
territory of one hundred square li held a total of ninety thousand 
ching.” ** Lord Shang is said to have “ abolished the ching-t‘ien 
ancient well-field system of land division, and opened up (i.e. 
broken) (350 B.C.) the crossroads running south-north and east- 
west.” *° These are the main reasons for believing in the existence 


*°Lecce 4,374. Also see Arthur Water, The Book of Songs (Boston and New 
York, 1937), pp. 158-159. 

88 By mistake, Kuo connects the event with Tzii-ch‘an. 

** Food and Money in. Ancient China, pp. 136-187. Instead of “ Marquis Wen,” 
Dr. Swann writes duke Wen, which is perhaps a slip. 

8° Ibid., pp. 144-145. Following another tradition, the author translates kai ch‘ien- 
mai BABEBA by “initiated (350 B.C.) that of dividing the arable lands by the 
crossroads running south-north and east-west.” 

Ch‘ten and mai originally may have referred to roads and paths along one thousand 
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of a well-field system, i.e., division of land into squares, as a 
standard practice in ancient China. 

Kuo Mo-jo, however, considers as a Utopian ideal the plan of 
Mencius to have the lord’s domain in the central one of nine 
squares. Here he has made an interesting point in arguing con- 
vincingly against the traditional interpretation of two lines from 
the Shih ching. Developing the plan of Mencius, the Han-shih 
wai-chuan ** states that huts of the eight families were located 
in the central square. These homesteads occupied a total area 
of twenty mu. Thus the eight families worked only eighty in- 
stead of one hundred mu of the lord’s land, which amounted to 
exactly one tenth of their eight hundred mu. To prove this in- 
genius arrangement, the Han-shih wai-chuan cites the Shih ching 
(LeGcE 4.375) : 


In the midst of the fields are the huts, 
And along the bounding divisions are gourds. 


Kvo Mo-jo says, if we study the whole stanza, the traditional 
interpretation does not make good sense. Instead of lu J& “ huts ” 
he proposes the reading Iw Jif i.e., lu-fu JME or radishes.*7 Here 
we may take KaruGREN’s version,®*® replacing “huts” by 
“ radishes ”: 


In the middle of the fields there are radishes, by the boundaries and divisions 
there are gourds; them we cut up, them we pickle, and present them to the 
august ancestors; the descendant will have long life and receive Heaven’s 
blessing. 


Similar contrasts of plants are found in other poems in the Shih 
ching, notably “ Nan-shan yu-t‘ai,” *® which contains no less than 
five examples like this one: 


and one hundred mu (or conceivably fu $&) respectively, and thus may have served 
as limits to both ownership and cultivation. That ch‘ien and mai may either run 
south-north or east-west has been pointed out by Cu‘ine Yao-t‘ien Fe Ee AY, Kou-hsii 
chiang-li hsiao-chi 25 Ug BREE in Huang-Ch‘ing ching-chieh 541.43a-44a. Cf. 
Cu‘t Ssii-ho, YCHP 33 (1947) .183-185. 

8° Ssti-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed., 4.7b-8a. 

57 On lu-fu, see Laurer “ The Si-Hia language,” TP 17 (1916) .83-86. 

88 The Book of Odes (Stockholm, 1950), p. 164. 

°° Ibid. p. 116. 
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On the southern mountain there are t‘ai plants; on the northern mountain 
there are lai plants. 


Without the Shih ching support, the whole tradition, followed in 
Han shu 24 *° and other places, becomes more doubtful. 

Kvo proceeds to suggest that the nine-square plan, however, 
may have some historical basis. Of course, it agrees with the 
K‘ao-kung chi 4 Lid section of the Chou li. The K‘ao-kung chi 
was originally an independent book separate from the Chou li 
and its date has not been well established. Based on its mention 
of products or crafts of practically all major states in the Ch‘un- 
ch‘iu period except Ch‘i, and on the identification of some of its 
weights and measures with those used in Ch‘i, Kuo concludes that 
the K‘ao-kung chi was an official compilation of the state of Ch‘i 
in the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period. A nine-square land system could have 
existed in Ch‘i, and Mencius may have heard about it. Kvo’s 
date for the K‘ao-kung chi—in the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period—seems 
too early; his linkage of the work with the Ch‘i state is neverthe- 
less interesting. This theory may also be utilized to support the 
thesis of Hst Chung-shu that there was a Yin system in the east 
and a Chou system in the west.** 

According to Kuo Mo-jo, the well-field system was primarily a 
system of land assignment to put the farmers to work. In addi- 
tion, he asserts that farmers of Shang and Western Chou times 
were slaves, although he admits that these slave farmers had a 
certain amount of freedom and were comparable with serfs in 
‘medieval Europe.*? On the early use of certain agricultural imple- 


“° Food and Money in Ancient China, p. 124. 

‘1 Following commentaries of Han scholars I find in the K‘ao-kung chi three places 
where dialectical expressions of Ch‘i are used (Chou li 39.5a, two; 41.9b). However, 
not all dialectical expressions are identified as of Ch‘i. In one place, a Shu 4y word 
is used (39.8a) and in another a Ch‘u ak word instead of Ch‘i (40.12a). If the 
K‘ao-kung chi was a work representing very ancient traditions in Ch‘i, one may 
speculate whether its detailed description of kou-hsii eli or irrigating channels 
may not indicate early use of irrigation in eastern China, in support of the thesis of 
Wene Weén-hao 5 CH ‘in Ch‘ing-chu Ts‘ai Yiian-p‘ei hsien-shéng liu-shih-wu sui 
lun-wén-chi BE DLE TCHESEAE NH FRG BCE (1935), 2.709-712. 

*? For a different view, see Hu Hou-hsiian, “ The Yin dynasty was not a society of 
slavery ” REFER ATLA in his Chia-ku-hsiieh Shang-shih lun-ts‘ung, First Series 
1.la-14b. 
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ments, Kuo and Hu Houv-hsiian are in agreement that foot 
ploughs and perhaps even ox-drawn ones, were used in Shang 
China. The traditional view that ox-drawn ploughs began to be 
used in the Ch‘un-ch‘iu or even Chan-kuo period seems too con- 
servative.** In an article in the Ch‘ing-t‘ung shih-tai 17 RFK + ) 
a sister volume to the Shih p‘i-p‘an shu, Kvo offers his translation 
of ten agricultural poems in the Shih ching into colloquial Chinese. 
It would be interesting to compare his translation with those in 
English by Leaer, WALEy, and Karucren. Generally speaking, 
the two books by Kvo are full of new and provocative ideas of 
unequal value. | 

In Dr. Swann’s book there is a section “ On Tax Terms in the 
Treatise” (pp. 366-376), which begins with the following 


paragraph: 


In translating sections of the history of the earlier Han dynasty, there con- 
tinually arises [sic] perplexing problems in rendering terms and phrases which 
have not only general meanings but also specific ones. In the case of Han tax 
terms in the economic section (Han shu 24AB), it seems, however, that the 
historian has in each instance of their occurrence kept to their specific mean- 
ings. Whether or not the meanings of these tax terms in other sections of 
the Han history would, with or without exceptions, be found to follow the 
same pattern is a study for some leisure year! There seem to be no exceptions 
in Han shu 24. 


The sentence next to the last shows that the author is very 
cautious and too modest. It might give the reader the impression 
that the author did not use much of the other sections of the Han 
history. Actually, as clearly stated in the “ Introduction,” “ Fre- 
quent reference to other chapters of the two histories [i. e. Shih-chi 
and Han shu] has been made in a study and translation of the 
two technical discussions on economics.” (page 6) On the whole, 
the discussion of the specific meanings of tax terms is remarkably 
thorough and sound. 

I cannot agree, however, with the author’s observation that 
“the historian has in each instance of their occurrence kept to 


43 Shih p‘i-p‘an shu, pp. 18-15; Chia-ku-hsiieh Shang-shih lun-ts‘ung, Second Series, 
1.la-124b, esp. 77a-81b. Also see Hsts Chung-shu, CYYY 2(1930) .11-59. 

“4 Containing twelve articles on ancient China (Chungking, 1945). The translation 
appears on pp. 86-102. 
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the specific meanings.” As correctly pointed out by Professor 
Robert B. Warren in his foreword, Han shu 24 “ was essentially 
assembled by the scissors and paste method from contemporary 
or semi-contemporary reports ” (page vii). In this chapter, Pan 
Ku not only adopted almost the whole of Shih chi 30, but also 
quoted at length from writings by Li K‘uei, Cua I Bit, Cu‘ao 
Ts‘o 4298, and Tunc Chung-shu %{? 4. Unless these writers and 
the two historians, Sst-ma Ch‘ien and Pan Ku, all observed the 
same rigid rule (which is unlikely) of using tax terms only in their 
technical sense, the author’s assumption can hardly be justified. 

It is noted that the term fu S# has been translated throughout 
Han shu 24 as “ military taxes ” for Chou times and “ poll taxes ” 
for Ch‘in and Han times. Undoubtedly fu had those specific mean- 
ings in the respective periods. It is, however, almost certain that 
it was also used in the general sense of “a tax, a levy; to tax, to 
levy.” For instance fu in the compound fu-lien 3&&K is apparently 

_in the general sense. Recognizing that it may be a general term, 

the author still asserts, “it seems rather to be a term, or expres- 
sion, to include two specific taxes, both of which went to the 
imperial treasury for military purposes” (page 373). Conse- 
quently, fu-lien is rendered as either “ military taxes fu and other 
government levies” or “poll taxes fu and other government 
levies.” 

Let us take a part of a sentence from Tune Chung-shu’s 
memorial, ca. 100 B. C.: “ Reduce poll taxes fu and other govern- 
ment levies [in kind or their fiscal equivalents], and lessen labor 
services ” (page 183). The Chinese text *E0K@,ATE1% reminds 
the reader of similar advice given by Mencius to the ruler of 
Liang 45, TBR . Although Lecce 2.135 translates the six 
characters as “ being sparing in the use of punishments and fines, 
and making the taxes and levies light,” in a footnote he says, 
“ FH can hardly be separated ” and “®t together represent 
all taxes.” It is possible that Tuna may have had the sentence 
of Mencius in mind when he wrote his. In each case, there are 
two balanced verb-object constructions and the verbs are the 
same. If three of the objects are general terms—“ taxes,” “ pun- 
ishments,” and “labor services ”—should the fourth one be so 
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specific as “ poll taxes fu and other government levies [in kind 
or their fiscal equivalents] ”? 

The character fu also appears alone in ancient texts in the 
general sense of “ a tax, a levy; to tax, to levy.” To illustrate this 
point, we will not use examples from the famous chapter “ Yii- 
kung” #5 Hi in the Shu ching, nor those from the Chou li, because 
the texts themselves are open to question.** For Chou times, we 
may cite the following cases from the 7'so chuan: 

[513 B.C.] In winter, Chao Yang and Hsiin Yin of Chin led a force, and 


walled Ju-pin, after which they laid upon the [districts of the] State a con- 
tribution of a ku (= 480 catties) of iron in order to cast penal tripods 


3K RF B— HE SS FIA YH], on which they inscribed the penal laws pre- 
pared by Fan Hsiian-tzii. 
Lecce 5.732. 

[484 B.C.] In summer Yiian P‘o of Ch‘én fled from that State to Chéng. 
Before this, Yiian P‘o, being minister of Instruction, levied a tax on the lands 
of the State, to supply the [expenses of] marrying one of the duke’s daughters 
[ tt A ARS Zc]; and there being more than was necessary, he used the 
residue to make some large articles for himself; in consequence of which the 


people drove him out of the State. 
Lecce 5.824-825. 


In his Draft Economic History of China, pages 117-121, L1 Chien- 
nung has cited the same passages to prove that fw was not 
necessarily used for military purpose in the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period. 

Coming down to the Chan-kuo period, there was already a | 
tendency to use fu (originally military taxes) and shui (originally 
land taxes) interchangeably. To prove this point, L1 Chien-nung 
mentions the expression fu-su JKS%, “ to exact grain ” in the Works 
of Mencius (Lxccr 2.304-305), referring to Jan Ch‘iu PR, a 
disciple of Confucius in the Ch‘un-ch‘iu period. He also calls 
attention to the story of an able and strict tax-collector CHAao 
Shé #84F in Shih chi 81.6a, in which the terms tsu-shui FAB and 
fu appear to be synonymous. 

For Han times, we may point to the interesting expression 
tsu-shui-chih-fu TAREZIR in a decree of 167 B.C. by Emperor 
Wén (Han shu 4.14a). The character fu in this phrase is trans- 
lated by Duss as “ impositions.” “ Dr. SwANnn’s argument that 


4° Cf. Dr. Biur’s discussion in HJAS 11 (1948) .106-107. 
“6 Homer H. Duss, The History of the Former Han Dynasty (Baltimore, 1938), 
1.255. 
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chih here means “ and ” is not convincing (p. 372). According to 
Han shu 24, in 178 B. C., when Cu‘ao Ts‘o urged the Throne to 
bestow honorary ranks or to pardon crimes in exchange for grain, 
he said this measure could result in the reduction of the poor 
people’s fu. Ten years later, when his policy had been adopted 
and the government had stored a large supply of grain, what 
Cu‘ao Ts‘o requested was the exemption of farmers’ field taxes 
tsu. Since there is no record on a reduction of poll taxes between 
178 and 168 B.C., and since there is no good ground to assume 
that Cu‘ao Ts‘o first proposed the reduction of poll taxes without 
success and later changed to the exemption of land taxes, the 
most likely interpretation seems to be that the fu in his first 
memorial was a general term and that Cu‘ao Ts‘o had the reduc- 
tion of land taxes in mind from the very beginning. 

That the word fu was used as a general term in Han times can 
further be proved by two documents. In 12 B. C. when the Con- 
fucian scholar Ku Yung #2 objected to proposals to increase 
taxation, he said, “ When the people are suffering from poverty 
like this, regular taxes 78 should be reduced to give them a 
little relief. And yet official authorities memorialize requesting 
an increase in taxation JN. This is most contrary to classical 
teachings and against the people’s will. It is a way of spreading 
hate and attracting disaster” (Han shu 85.19b). Obviously shui 
and fu here are synonymous. In an imperial decree of 7 B. C., the 
Emperor blamed his prime minister Cuat Fang-chin @A¥€ for 
“having memorialized requesting a temporary (i-ch‘ieh, possibly 
general) increase in taxation: levies on the surplus land and 
garden fields in cities and suburbs, commutation charges for labor 
services, and taxes on horses, cattle, and sheep” # —3# 
Ba Bek SPT ZA ES 4EE (Han shu 84.10b). Evidently 
Cuat Fang-chin was at least one of the “ official authorities ” 
criticized by Ku Yung. Held responsible for heavy taxation and 
‘other mistakes, the prime minister committed suicide. The 
general or vague meaning of fu perhaps also applies to Han shu 
24A 82/10; 24B.11b/6, 14a/6, 17b/8, 17b/9, and 18a/6.*" 


“THstn Yiieh # [% (148-209), in his [Ch‘ien] Han chi BPA (Ssit-pu ts‘ung- 
k‘an ed.) 8.3a-b, uses the word fu to refer to rent paid to landlords, saying “ [Under 
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The problem of military and labor services under the Han 
dynasty is very complicated. In Han shu 24A.15a there is a state- 
ment by Tune Chung-shu about such services in Ch‘in and Han 
times. This important text is unfortunately obscure. Before dis- 
cussing Dr. Swann’s translation of this passage, it may be helpful 
to review the general position held by a few modern scholars on 
this problem. ae 

In his article, “‘ An Outline of the Central Government of th 
Former Han Dynasty,” HJAS 12 (1949) 141-142, Wana Yii- 
ch‘iian writes, 


From the people who had reached adulthood, the Emperor demanded one 
year’s service for military training, one year for garrison duties, and annually 
one month of service at their home locality. 


This one-sentence summary covers the main points on which 
Wane agrees with Hamacucut Shigekuni #44 E&Y and Lao Kan. 
Hamacucul, a Japanese authority, has published several articles 
on military and labor services in Ch‘in-Han times.*® Lao Kan 
has an important article on the Han military system in the light of 
Han documents on wood.*® Wane himself has devoted many 
years to the study of ancient China. 

Such a brief summary naturally needs elaboration. In the first 
place, as discussed by Hamacucuat,” the age of adulthood seems 
to have undergone a few changes during the Han dynasty. At the 


the Han sometimes] the government collects land tax at the rate of one hundredth, 
but the people (i.e. the landlords) collect rent which amounts to two-thirds [of the 
harvest].” eA — ZB, WAREZ Cf. Etienne BatAzs, “ La crise sociale 
et la philosophie politique 4 la fin des Han,” TP 39 (1949) 83-131. 

In addition to the meanings concerning tax and rent collection, fu in ancient texts 
also means “to distribute, to give.” Probably as a warning, Tuan Yii-ts‘ai BYE FX 
in his commentary to the Shuo wén 6B has called attention to this meaning. One 
example is Han shu 78a, BEB AP ERA K&, which Duss has correctly translated 
as “Chung-mou Park was abolished and [its land] was distributed among the poor 
people.” (Ibid., 2.168). I have also found numerous examples of fu in this meaning 
in Han documents on wood. 

“8 TG 19(1981) 84-107; 20(1932) 140-146. Ichimura hakushi koki kinen toydshi 
ronsd THAT TL GARE SEE RBH 1933, pp. 1025-1045. SZ 46 (1935) .851- 
871. 

““CYYY 10(1942) .23-54. 

5° SZ 46 (1935) 851-871. 
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beginning of the Han, the draft age probably began at twenty- 
three.’ After 155 B. C.,°? it was lowered to twenty. Under Em- 
peror Chao (86-74 B.C.) , according to Yen-t‘ieh lun 4.8b ** the 
age was changed back to twenty-three. Suggesting that the last 
change was maintained throughout the rest of the two Han 
periods, Hamacucui quotes from Lun héng 12.16a by Wane 
Ch‘ung £€ of the first century A. D.: 


One may ask them [i.e. government clerks, who will be unable to answer]: 
in ancient times feudal lords were enfeoffed to rule the various states, but now 
prefects and magistrates are appointed. What is the significance [of this 
change]? The ancients had the well-field system and the people tilled the land 
for their lords; but now land taxes in grain and stalks are collected. What 
does this mean? In each year (read sui jg for the yeh 3 in the text) the 
people are required to render labor service for one month at their home 
locality J § . What is the basis? One registers for military service (read fu 
M§. for the ju fF in the text) at twenty-three, is subject to adult poll tax fit 
from the age of fifteen, and pays twenty-three coins as [children’s] head tax 
(t‘ou-ch‘ten HREE, i.e., k‘ou-ch‘ten 1 $®) from the age of seven. What is the 
reason? 


Fu-ch‘ien 3&8® or adult poll tax amounted to one hundred and 
twenty cash levied on males and females from the ages of fifteen 
to fifty-six. K‘ou-ch‘ien was levied on male and female children 
from seven to fourteen.** Obviously there were age-groups under 
the Han for the collection of taxes and levies. The names of the 
groups however are not listed in any Han text. From Han docu- 
ments on wood, especially those concerning provisions for garrison 
troops and their families,» I have worked out the following 


categories: 


51 This is based on the commentary by YEN Shih-ku Bab to Han shu 5.3b. Li 
Yiian-ch‘éng ERS. in his article WARIRIEE in Kuo-li Ché-chiang ta-hsiieh 
wén-hsiieh-yiian chi-k‘an fd WAIT KAX AEF 1(1941) .26b, questions 
whether this was an anachronism. 

52 Han shu 5.3b; Dubs 1.312. 

58 Gate, Discourses on Salt and Iron, p. 97, ““Now Your Majesty shows his com- 
miseration for the people by liberal regulations in the matter of corvées. One becomes 
subject to taxation at the age of twenty-three; at fifty-six one is exempted, the purpose 
is to aid the elders and to give rest to the aged.” The word “taxation” should read 
“military (and labor) services” (fu it >. 

54 For details on poll taxes, see Food and Money in Ancient China, pp. 366-376. 

55Tao Kan, Chii-yen Han-chien k‘ao-shi Bees (hereafter referred to 
as Han-chien), shih-wén FEX, 2.43b-59b. 
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A. Wei-shih-nan AMF and wei-shih-nii K, “ pre-service 
male and female ”—6 years or under. 

B. Shih-nan 182% and shih-nii, “ serviceable male and female ’ 
—7 to 14 years. 

C. Hsiao-nan 4 and hsiao-nii, “ under-aged male and female ” 
—14 or under (i.e., A or B). 

D. Ta-nan X% and ta-nii,*’ “ adult male and female ”—15 or 
above. 


> 


Besides age-groups, Han documents on wood give us detailed 
information on troops stationed along the northwestern frontier 
of China. Their main duties were to guard the signal beacons 
and to cultivate land. As Lao Kan has pointed out,** there were 
primarily two kinds of regular soldiers on the frontier: ch‘i-shih 
St “cavalrymen” and shu-tsu !X4* “ garrison soldiers.” The 
former came from only the boundary provinces, whereas most 
of the latter came from other provinces, especially those in the 
eastern part of the empire. 7ien-tsu H17® “ farming soldiers ” 
and ho-ch‘ii-tsu 38% “ irrigation soldiers ” were probably “ gar- 
rison soldiers ” assigned to agricultural duties, since they came 
from the same area as the latter. In addition, there were convicts, 
as well as soldiers hired either privately or by the government. 
The chiefs of watchtowers (sui-chang "&&) and larger watch 
stations (hou-chang 1%) were from boundary provinces. 

Officers and soldiers received food, clothing, and weapons from 
the government. Officers and their assistants in addition received 
salaries of a few hundred cash a month. As I have pointed out 
in my article “ Numbers and Units in Chinese Economic His- 


56 For shih {$, compare Dr. Swann’s discussion of shih on page 54. 

57 The terms ta-nan, ta-nii, and wu-tzii (or rather yii-tzii) appear already in 
Kuan-tzi oe $- (Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed.) 22.5b. Wu-tzii is to be identified with 
yii-tzt. fEF- rendered by Dr. Swann (p. 130) as “ boys.” 

Those who were 57 or above and had ceased to pay poll taxes may have been 
called lao-nan and lao-nii, “aged males and females.” In a decree in Han shu 69.5b, 
we find a reference to ta-nan, nu-tzit, and lao hsiao #7}. I have included tenta- 
tively the group of lao-nan, lao-nii in my Topics in Chinese History, Cambridge, 1950, 
p. 7, although in Han wooden documents the aged people are only classified as adults. 
Cf. Cu‘én Pfan PRA, we RE BA. in CYYY 16(1947). 319-321. 


5SCYYY 10(1942). 28-87. 
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tory,”. provisions were paid at two slightly different rates. “One 
was 6 shéng of husked grain per day (i.e., 1.8 shih of husked 
grain or 3 shih of unhusked grain in a full month of 30 days) , and 
the other was 6 2/3 shéng of husked grain per day (i.e., 2 shih 
of husked grain or 333 1/3 shéng of unhusked grain in a full 
month of 30 days). The higher rate seems to have been used for 
officers and soldiers regularly guarding the watchtowers, whereas 
the lower one seems to have applied to convicts, soldiers working 
on agricultural colonies, and officers and soldiers who served on 
the frontier for short periods.” ** Soldiers doing particularly hard 
work (chii-tso BITE) received additional provisions (chia-shih 
MN) of about 10 per cent.” 

Family members of officers and soldiers whose duty it was to 
guard the watchtowers also received government provisions. There 
were also two series of rates. According to the higher series, adult 
males in the family received 333 1/3 shéng of unhusked grain 
per month—in other words, the same amount as the troops. 
Younger members and particularly females received proportionaly 
less. Thus an “ adult female ” or a “ serviceable male ” received 
the same amount of 216 2/3 shéng of unhusked grain per month, 
a “serviceable female ” or “ pre-service male” received 166 2/3 
shéng, and a “ pre-service female,” 116 2/3 shéng. The lower 
series applied to chien-shu yung-ku 52% /A®t and shéng-chiao 
yung-ku 4 3€)A#, presumably meaning “ grain consumed (when 
the soldiers were stationed) in an office” and “ grain consumed 
while (the soldiers were) making hay,” respectively. In this 
series, an adult male received 3 shih of unhusked grain per month, 
identical with the lower rate for the troops. An “ adult female ” 
or a “serviceable male” received 209 1/3 shéng of unhusked 
grain, a “ serviceable female ” or “ pre-service male” 166 shéng 
and a “ pre-service female ” 106 shéng.“ From the difference in 


59 HJAS 12(1949) .224, note 31. 
°° Han-chien, shih-wén 2.32a, 2.50b. 
*1'The rates are obtained by checking mathematically the records in Han-chien, 


shih-wén 2.43b-59b. Some mistakes are found, which may have been originally 
copyists’ errors. For instance, on page 43b, line 18, the 166 2/3 shéng should be 116 
2/3 shéng, on page 45b, line 16, the total 333 2/3 shéng should be 333 1/8 shéng. 
Similar errors are found on pages 50b, 53b, and 59a. 
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rates, we can see that age-groups, in addition to determining the 
amount of tax levies and service drafts, also were significant in the 
amount of provisions issued per capita. In a similar way, age- 
groups have been used throughout Chinese history as a basis for 
issuing relief in famine years. 

According to Han documents on wood, garrison, farming, and 
irrigation soldiers were mostly in their third or fourth decade, and 
consequently within the range between twenty-three and fifty-five 
inclusive, traditionally taken to be the draft age during most of 
Han times.” No indication is found of the ages of cavalrymen. 
Following a suggestion by Wana Kuo-wei EMI#E, Lao Kan be- 
lieves that they were probably on the whole younger than the 
other regular troops.®* Lao Kan has discovered a case in which a 
garrison soldier was only twenty; according to Lao’s explanation, 
he may have been called to service prior to the reign of Emperor 
Chao, when the draft age was twenty. I have noted, however, 
three more cases in which garrison soldiers were twenty-two, and 
one case in which a watchtower chief was appointed at the age 
of twenty-one, ca. 14 A.D. The last case indicates that Hama- 
GucHI’s conclusion on the Han draft age, although accepted by 
Lao Kan, may need qualification. Either the age was lowered 
again for some time after the reign of Emperor Chao, or the regu- 
lation making military service begin at twenty-three was not 
strictly observed. 

The term ch‘i-shih, “ cavalryman,” is best explained in the Han 


chiu-i BER: © 


When a person reaches the age of twenty-three, he becomes a regular 
[serviceman] jF. For one year he will be made wei-shih #-4-, [palace] guard. 
For another year, he will serve as either a foot soldier (ts‘ai-kuan $f" ) or 


*2Tt seems that although a man was discharged at fifty-six, he was still subject 
to poll taxes in that year. 

®8 Han-chien, k‘ao-chéng F if 2.63b. 

®*CYYY 10(1949) 37. 

®5 Han-chien, shih-wén 3.42b, 3.54a, 54b. The sui-chang was appointed in Shih- 
chien-kuo T*ien-féng yiian-nien jun-yiieh ches’ Bd KBE Ey JA. The first year of 
T‘ien-féng was 14 A.D., but an intercalary month is found in 18 A. D., the fifth year 
of Shih-chien-kuo. 

°6 P‘ing-chin-kuan ts‘ung-shu ed. B.5b-6a. Also quoted in Han shu 1A.383b. Compare 
translation of the passage in Duss 1.80-81. 
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cavalryman (ch‘i-shih) , to be trained in archery, chariot-driving,®” horse-riding 
and field combat . . . in water regions, he will be a mariner (lou-ch‘uan BEM ) » 
likewise to be trained in fighting, archery, and sailing. The foot soldier 
[cavalryman] or mariner will be discharged to be a civilian only when he 
becomes fifty-six years of age and has become old and decrepit. 


Thus the term referred to one of the three kinds of soldiers under 
training or after training. Presumably the soldier would be sub- 
ject to emergency call any time before his discharging age. In the 
Han shu we find many cases in which foot soldiers, cavalrymen, 
or mariners were called to service on expeditions or for other 
duties. 

The passage from the Han chiu-i indicates clearly that an adult 
male was subject to two years’ military service, one for military 
training, and another as wei-shih or palace guard. According to 
Lao Kan, serving as a palace guard and serving as a frontier guard 
were both called wai-yao 9}, “ outside services,” and presumably 
one was required to serve in only one of the two capacities.” 
Accepting this interpretation, Wane Yii-ch‘iian has used the 
flexible phrase, “ one year for garrison duties.” 

As for the one month’s labor service rendered annually at the 
adult’s home locality, earlier and modern scholars generally agree 
on this point. There are, however, two unsolved problems in 
connection with this service. First, a series of terms, tsu-kéng 
7638 “the required service as a soldier,” chien-kéng BR “hired 
service,” and kuo-kéng #42 “transferred frontier service,” were 
defined by the Latter Han commentator, Ju Shun 407. His note 
at the end of Han shu 7.8b has been translated in Duss 2.176-177. 
Hamacucuti Shigekuni and other modern scholars however have 
suggested strongly that the definitions given by Ju Shun are 
erroneous.*® Guided by the usage of these terms in Han texts 
and on the definitions by another Latter Han commentator, Fu 
Ch‘ien AREE,"° we may define tsu-kéng as a general term referring 


°7 Chariots, which were so important in warfare in Chou times, gradually came to 
be discarded in Han times. See CYYY 10 (1942) .26-28. 

°8 Tbid., p. 36. 

° TG 19(1931) 84-107; 20(1932) 140-146. Kuo-li Ché-chiang ta-hsiich wén-hsiieh- 
yiian chi-k‘an 1(1941) .26b-29a. CYYY 10(1942) 42-45. 

70 Shih-chi 106.3a-b; Han shu 35.5b. 
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to the one month’s labor service, chien-kéng as its actual per- 
formance, and kuo-kéng as hiring a substitute for it, or, at least in 
the Latter Han period, as the substitute fee which one owed the 
government. The term chii-kéng in Lun héng 12.16a, quoted 
above, is synonymous with chien-kéng. 

Secondly, according to Ju Shun, the fee for hiring a substitute 
to render the one month’s service was two thousand cash, and 
that for commuting a three-day frontier service was three hun- 
dred. Hamacucui, Lao Kan, and Wane Yii-ch‘iian agree that 
the frontier service under the Han was one year instead of three 
days. Hamacucui suggests that three hundred cash was to 
commute the one month’s tsu-kéng service, following again Fu 
Ch‘ien.”” Lao Kan however has pointed out that, since the cur- 
rency of the Han was not stable, possibly three hundred coins 
were collected at one time and two thousand at another.” 

With this background, we may proceed to examine Dr. SwANnn’s 
translation of the following quotation from a memorial of TuNG 
Chung-shu in Han shu 24A.1ia: 

Moreover, there was added to the service of one moon [a year in their 
counties and/or provinces during three years], and then to the following regular 
[conscript tsw service for one moon a year during two years, the one at the 
capital and the other in training for frontier duty, the draft] for one year in 


camps on frontier, and/or a year (or years) in labor services. [These require- 
ments were] thirty fold those of ancient times, ... [Pp. 181-182.] 


This was primarily a discussion of the Ch‘in system, but Tune 
Chung-shu also added, “ When the Han arose, [the government] 
followed [the institutions of Ch‘in] without changing them ” (pp. 
182-183) . Consequently, modern scholars have tried to interpret 
this passage in the light of what they have found out elsewhere 
about the Han system. Obviously Dr. Swann has made a similar 
attempt, because the translation, with the inserted words, agrees 
with what she describes as the Han system: 

After 155 B.C. it seems that in theory the young man registered at twenty 
(Chinese reckoning) , served one moon a year in his native county or province 


or fief for three years; at twenty-three he was called for one moon that year to 
guard duty at the capital, and the next year he had to spend one moon back in 


2 TG 19 (1931) 87-89. 72CYYY 10(1942) .45. 
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his native parts in training for frontier duties. Thereafter in the years from 
twenty-five to fifty-six, besides being subject to call for service in time of war, 
he was responsible for as many as three days a year of frontier duty. [Page 51.] 


Evidently the accounts in Yen-t‘ieh lun 4.8b and Lun héng 
12.16a concerning the draft age have not been utilized here. Dr. 
Swann limits the kéng-tsu or tsu-kéng service to one month in 
each of the first three years after registration, and interprets the 
one year of guard duty and one year of training as only one 
month in each of the two following years. These interpretations 
unfortunately lack documentation. The three-day frontier service 
is based on Ju Shun’s commentary, which does not seem to be 
reliable. Actually Ju Shun also quoted the statement of Tune 
Chung-shu in Han shu 24A.15a, which Duss has translated as 
follows: 

“[The Ch‘in dynasty .. . moreover added to the requirements of the govern- 
ment] that for a month [each person] should become a soldier serving in his 
term 9i 2; when [this period] was completed, he in turn became a regular 
[soldier, who served] one year as a garrison guard at the frontier and one year 


at service on the public works 77#% —{which service] is thirty times [more] 
than in ancient [times].” [2.176-177.] 


The rendering of the clause “ when [this period] was completed ” 
is questionable. Otherwise, this translation represents one tradi- 
tional interpretation,”* which differs considerably from both that 
of Dr. SwaANN and that of Hamacucut, Lao, and Wana. Accord- 
ing to the latter, the passage should be rendered as follows: 
Moreover, for a month [every year] he should render his labor service #2, 
and then in addition he should serve as a regular soldier JF (2£) for one year, 


and as a garrison guard for another year. These services were thirtyfold those 
of ancient times. 


Of the three versions I am inclined to endorse the last one, 
but still have doubts about whether Tune Chung-shu’s state- 
ment was so specific as scholars have supposed. For instance, the 
interpretation by YEN Shih-ku would also make sense.”* Follow- 


73 CH‘ten Wén-tzi $8 3 $f, Pu Han ping-chih FAW LETR (Chih-pu-tsu-chai ts‘wng- 
shu FAN AIRE = ed.) 1b-2a. 


74 The last part of Dr. Swann’s translation of this obscure passage is also based on 
the interpretation of Yen Shih-ku. 
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ing his commentary in Han Shu 24.15a, the passage may also be 
interpreted to agree with the findings of Hamacucui, Lao, and 
WANG: 

Moreover, for a month [every year] he should render his labor service, and 
then in addition he should serve as a regular soldier [for two years in his life]. 


The garrison duties in one year and the labor services in one year were 
thirtyfold those of ancient times. 


This version tallies even better with the translation of the 
Han chiu-i given above. Actually, the Han chiu-i text also per- 
mits another rendering, which is found in Duss 1.80-81: 

The Han-chiu-yi (written by Wei Hung, fl. 25-27), pt. II, 5b, says that 
people in their 23rd year serve first as regular soldiers J]F2%, after a year they 
serve as guards ##j-{- , and after another year as skilled soldiers #f’—f or 
cavalrymen. They were trained in archery, driving, riding, galloping, fighting, 
and tactics. In his 56th year a soldier was superannuated on account of age, 
excused from service, relegated to the ranks of the ordinary people, and went 
back to his farm and village. 


This interpretation gives no explanation of what the soldier was 
supposed to do in his first year of service. Moreover it seems 
too rigid, if the guard service was rendered only in the second 
year after reaching draft age. My version, which is based on 
studies by Hamacucut, Lao, and Wang, avoids these difficulties. 

The lengthy discussion above perhaps gives sufficient indica- 
tion that there are many tangled problems in the economic 
history of ancient China. We can obtain a clearer picture only 
when more scholars have made critical studies to provide a basis 
for further discussion. A scholarly work like this one by Dr. 
SWANN will naturally prove stimulative and consequently is most 
welcome. In conclusion, I would like to discuss briefly a few 
minor points as follows: 


(1) Ch‘ing-chung ®%. On page 222 we read, “ When Kuan 
Chung (d. 645 B.C.) became first minister to the duke Huan 
(685-643 B. C., of the feudatory of Ch‘i), he put into circulation 
standard weights and measures [for money].” The last part of 
the sentence seems erroneous. I would suggest, “ he mastered the 
balance of demand and supply.” Earlier, on page 25, Dr. SwANN 
has understood ch‘ing-chung as supply and demand, and on page 


20 
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226 she has translated the phrase ch‘iian ch‘ing-chung HE as “ bal- 
ance the light and heavy [coins].” ”° 

(2) The wu-fén HA and san-fén = coins. Following a 
traditional interpretation, Duss (1.199) and Swann (page 378) 
both consider the name of the wu-fén coins of 182 B.C. as indi- 
cating a half-inch diameter. Ts‘ar Yiin #3 ,”° a Ch‘ing numis- 
matic authority, however, has suggested that wu-fén probably 
indicated its weight, which may have been one fifth of its face 
value, pan-liang “Fi or twelve shu %&. He has pointed out that 
the 4-shu coins issued in 136 B. C. were also called san-fén (Shih- 
chi 22.14b) , i. e. one third of its face value, pan-liang. This seems 
preferable to the traditional interpretation. 

(3) The ts‘o-tao $47] coins of Wana Mang. On pages 324- 
325, there is a description of the ts‘o-tao, “ On the second denomi- 
nation i. e. the ts‘o-tao actual gold [was used] to inlay its inscrip- 
tion reading ‘ one knife value five thousand [units].’”” The text of 
Han shu 24B.19b has i-tao chih wu-ch‘ien —JFJi#RF but the 
inscription reads i-tao p‘ing wu-ch‘ien #, of which only the first 
two characters, 7-tao, are inlaid with gold. (See illustration facing 
page 379) Taking into consideration these facts, we may change 
the translation to read, “ On the second denomination actual gold 
[was used] to inlay [the first two characters of] its inscription 
reading ‘ one knife ’ and it was valued five thousand [units].” 

(4) The round coins of Wane Mang. The discrepancy between 
money as described in Han shu 24B and actual specimens of 
Wane Mang currency was not limited to the gold-inlaid knife coin. 
A round coin valued fifty cash was issued in A. D. 7 when Wane 
Mang was the regent. Two years later, when he became the 
emperor, five additional round coins valued one, ten, twenty, 


75 On ch‘ing-chung, see also Buuz, HJAS 11 (1948) .102-104. 

7° P%_t'an JMB (Chiao-ching shan-fang ts‘ung-shu PERE WS ed.) 4.10a, 5.1b-2a, 
also quoted in Ku-ch‘ien ta-tz‘i-tien FRARM, hsia-pien “PH 208a-b, 209a. 

Ts‘ar Yiin in his P%-t‘an 5.3a-5b raises a question about the san-shu = ¥ coins 
of 140 B.C. The problem is also discussed by Kato Shigeru in SZ 43.6 (1932) 59-78. 
Both writers hold that coins bearing the inscription 3 shu, which was their weight, were 
issued under Wu-ti for one short period instead of two short periods. Dr. Swann 
thinks that the latter was the case (pp. 377-382), and Lao Kan in Han-chien, k‘ao- 
chéng 1.63b-65b expresses the same opinion. The question, however, seems still open. 
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thirty, and forty were put into circulation. According to Han 
shu 24B.19b-20b, the first bore the legend ta-ch‘ien wu-shih K® 
iit, and the other five had similar inscriptions in the pattern 
“descriptive word plus ch‘ien plus value.” Known specimens, 
however, all have the character ch‘iian *R instead of ch‘ien. 
Ch‘iian and ch‘ien are two synonymous words meaning coins in 
general or round coins in particular. Since ch‘iian appears in the 
Chou li and presumably wag,more archaic, there was good reason 
for its adoption by the antiquarian Wane Mang. These six de- 
nominations and the huo-ch‘iian IR of A.D. 14 were all the 
round coins issued by him, and they all bore in their legend the 
character ch‘iian. In Dr. Swann’s book, an illustration of ta- 
ch‘tian wu-shih may be found in Fig. 9, Wane Mang coin tree. 
Its size however may have been reduced. 

(5) The huo-pu 4 of Wanc Mang. In A. D. 9 Wana Mang 
issued huo-pu, “ cloth-money ” (or rather spade money) , in ten 
denominations. Based on examination of specimens and earlier 
numismatic studies, the author has changed the name of the 
seventh large denomination hou-pu 246i into hsii-pu FF (page 
329). This is an excellent correction of the text in Han shu 24B. 
21a. On the plate facing page 379, however, the inscription on a 
Wana Mang spade-coin is unfortunately incorrectly deciphered. 
The author says the coin is “inscribed pu-huo.” Actually the 
inscription contains four characters ta-pu héng-ch‘ien K%i¥ F,, 
“big spade money valued one thousand cash.” The character 
huang & apparently stands for héng #, thus the reading héng. 
This agrees with the description of ta-pu, the largest denomination 
of pu-huo (pp. 329-330) . 

(6) Fei-yeh FE or fei-ya 78. On page 464, Dr. Swann trans- 
lates the last sentence or sentences in the epilogue of Shih-chi 
129, “ Are they [merely] the so-called ‘ untitled nobility?’ They 
are not.” Dr. Biue™ however understands the fei-yeh in the 
text as fei-ya and renders “ Is this, or is this not, what is called 
‘ pseudo-enfeoffment.’ ” The latter version is preferable. 


7 FIJAS 11(1948) .25, 27, note. 











LETTER FROM THE NEAR EAST 


These notes are intended to set forth in brief form the main 
objectives and results of a journey which included a month in 
Iran and two weeks in Istanbul for the study of Chinese porcelain. 
They are based only on the field notes at hand. 

The focal point of the journey wgs the collection of Chinese 
porcelain amassed by Shah Abbas the Great and presented by 
him to the Shrine of Shaikh Safi at Ardebil when that edifice was 
dedicated to the ancestor of the founder of the Safavid dynasty 
in 1612. While cursory reference to the collection has been made 
by Hosson and others writing on Chinese ceramics, the material 
does not appear ever to have been examined by anyone actively 
working in that field. In fact, all that was known was that such 
a body of material existed. A handful of tantalizingly inadequate 
photographs showing general views of the collection simply served 
to whet the appetites of interested scholars. The existence of 
a considerable body of material to which a terminal date near 
the beginning of the seventeenth century could be assigned with- 
out question obviously offered a unique opportunity to throw 
some light on a number of problems in the study of Ming blue 
and white porcelains, and particularly the problem of eighteenth- 
century copies of the classic wares of the fifteenth century. The 
main purpose of this investigation was to make detailed notes on 
the Ardebil collection and obtain photographs for publication. — 
The writer is indebted to his friend and colleague, A. G. WENLEY, 
Director of the Freer Gallery of Art, for making the trip possible 
and for giving the project all the advantages of official status. 
The work was undertaken with the full approval of M. André Go- 
DARD, Director of the Service of Antiquities for the Government 
of Iran, and the day-to-day co-operation and friendly interest 
of Dr. Banrami, Director of the National Museum of Tehran. 
My wife gave me invaluable help in every phase of the work. 
It is a pleasure to report at the outset that the assumptions on 
which the whole project was based were more than justified by 
the nature of the material. 
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The following brief account of the collection and of the method 
of procedure may serve as preface to a listing of some of the 
findings. According to information provided by Dr. BaHRramMt1, 
the Royal Journal of Shah Abbas recorded the gift of Chinese 
porcelain * as consisting of some 1215 vessels of various sorts. 
Each piece was engraved with the seal of Shah Abbas, cut into 
the glaze by a lapidary, recording the fact that that piece was a 
gift to the shrine by the Shah. Time has taken its toll, however; 
the collection now housed in the National Museum in Tehran 
numbers 775 pieces, of which 595 are blue and white, 75 are plain 
white, and 53 are celadon, while a miscellaneous group of yellow 
wares, blue wares, brown wares, and wares with overglaze enamel 
colors make up the balance. 

About one hundred pieces had been placed on exhibition in a 
corner gallery of the second floor of the museum, and the rest 
were stored in a series of closets and cupboards off an anteroom 
adjoining the gallery. No serious attempt had been made to 
classify them beyond sorting them according to color; and it was 
apparent that the investigation would have to begin with a classi- 
fication of the material. Dr. Bauramr closed the gallery to the 
public, provided a desk and an English-speaking assistant to 
supervise the guards and charwomen who helped us; and we began 
by spreading out the entire stock of over three hundred blue and 
white plates on the carpeted gallery floor. First they were washed 
and sorted into chronological order, then further subdivided into 
groups according to types of design; finally they were given num- 
bers, measured, and described. When the dishes were done, they 
were returned to the shelves, and the process was repeated with 
the eighty-four bowls, the forty-one jars, the twenty-four ewers, 
the twenty-two mei-p‘ing ##3& and so on. The white wares, the 
celadons and the miscellaneous groups were handled in the same 
fashion; and this pretty well occupied three weeks of intensive 
work. A fully detailed catalogue was not contemplated, and the 
amount of information recorded varies with the quality and 
importance of the piece. Emphasis was naturally placed on types 


* The royal gift also included carpets, manuscripts, and other valued objects. 
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rare or non-existent in European and American collections and on 
pieces of exceptional quality (of which there were a gratifyingly 
large number), and the more usual types of export wares were 
described in groups in several instances. It is believed that the 
result is a workable, if not exhaustive, catalogue of the collection; 
and publication is contemplated. 

Brief notes of some of the results of the investigation follow: 


(a) Almost 750 pieces have the seal of Shah Abbas cut into 
the glaze and rubbed with red pigment; these may be dated 
without question before 1612. The few pieces which lack that 
documentation appear to have been added to the collection 
later, but it is not clear when or how. 


(b) The blue and white wares fall into the following general 
chronological groups: 


(1) Fourteenth century. A tentative assignment based on 


a single document whose authenticity is sometimes dis- 
puted (the David vase dated 1351). Subject to dis- 
cussion though this piece is, the writer has not yet seen 
any convincing reason for doubting it; and the substantial 
body of related wares in the Ardebil collection make it 
clear that this group cannot be placed in any of the 
fifteenth- or sixteenth-century Ming periods. Twenty- 
seven pieces. 


(2) Early fifteenth century. A group including the types 


(3) 


now generally considered Yung-lo and Hsiian-té; this 
is the group most frequently confused with eighteenth- 
century copies. Most of the well-known types are pre- 
sent, and there are a few curious pieces of hitherto 
unnoticed shapes. None of the Ardebil pieces of this 
group carries a nien-hao. One hundred eighty pieces. 


Fifteenth century. A small group of miscellaneous pieces 
not assignable to the above group, but still having pre- 
sixteenth-century characteristics (i.e., Ch‘éng-hua and 
Hung-chih types). Twelve pieces. 
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(4) Siateenth century. A group including the well-known 
Chéng-té, Chia-ching and Wan-li types with the wares of 
the latter period ending, in this case, in 1612. Two 
hundred twenty-six pieces. 


(5) Kraak Porselein Group. A group of late sixteenth- and 
early seventeenth-century wares distinguished in style 
and technique from the usual Wan-li wares. These are 
thinner in potting, brittle in texture, and more crowded 
and stereotyped in design. They are much better known 
in Europe than in America, and the name comes from 
the Dutch term for the type of Portuguese ship from 
which this kind of ware was first captured in 1603. It 
is the blue and white which was much copied at Delft 
and which figures frequently in Dutch still-life painting 
of the seventeenth century. One hundred forty-three 
pieces. 


(c) The stem-cup form, well known in fourteenth-, fifteenth-, 
and sixteenth-century blue and white in Western collections, 
is completely absent from the Ardebil group. Only a single 
sixteenth-century piece is remotely related to this form. 


(d) Not all these pieces reached Iran in the time of Shah Abbas; 
some of them had certainly been there earlier. Many of the 
early fifteenth-century pieces bear incised or drilled inscriptions 
of Turki words which call for further investigation. The word 
Q (a) ré (i) ya occurs on almost one hundred pieces, but its 
meaning is not clear. Behbid occurs three times and is thought 
to refer to a prominent man at the court of Shah Rukh, son 
of Timur, (mid-fifteenth century). These and several other 
such terms await identification. 


In 1949 a group of thirty-nine pieces from this group were 


removed to Isfahan and installed in the Chihil Sutun. These 


represent the general scope of the Shah Abbas collection and call 


for no special comment. 








Available information indicated that Chinese porcelain was 
also to be found in Mashhad, and several days were spent in that 
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holy city, the site of the Shrine of the Imam Reza. Under the 
direction of the treasury of the shrine is the Astan Qods Musée, 
built in recent years to house and exhibit the principal treasures 
which have been given to the shrine through the centuries. 

The group of Chinese ceramics in this museum consists of 
thirty-two pieces, of which twenty-one are blue and white, ten 
are celadon and one is decorated with enamel colors. None of 
these have the Shah Abbas mark, and it is doubtful if any of 
them are earlier than the sixteenth century. A bowl with Arabic 
inscriptions dates from the Chéng-té period; there are a few Chia- 
ching and Wan-li types and the rest appear to be K“ang-hsi. 
The celadons are more difficult to place with accuracy and one or 
two may be early Ming; most of them, however, are certainly 
later. 

In the treasury of the shrine is a large chest full of shards from 
the above types; and the storage shelves hold a handful of nine- 
teenth-century porcelains of indifferent quality, including some 
famille rose and Canton enamel wares. 

To complete the record it should be noted that the Gulistan 
Palace in Tehran contains, along with the Peacock Throne and 
other treasures of recent times, a large group of Chinese porcelains, 
mostly Canton enamel bowls and vases, dating from the nine- 
teenth century. 

A two-week stay in Istanbul afforded a brief opportunity to 
examine the collection of some 10,000 pieces of Chinese porcelain 
amassed by the Ottoman sultans during the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. The writer is greatly indebted to Mr. 
Tahsin Oz, Director of the Topkapi Saray: Miizesi, where the 
collection is now housed, for his most courteous reception, for 
facilitating the work in every way and for providing the invalu- 
able services of his assistant, Mr. Ismail Una, and the museum’s 
English translator, Mr. Iskender Gtrot, who furnished informa- 
tion from and bibliographic references to old Turkish sources, 
answered all kinds of questions and helped with photographic 
problems throughout the entire period. 

Half of the collection has been reinstalled since the war and the 
remainder, which consists largely of duplicates, is kept in storage. 
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The general nature of the material is known through the handsome 
catalogue published by ZimMERMAN in 1930+ and through Hos- 
SON’s report on his visit in 1932.2. That ZrummMerRMAN’s attribu- 
tions required some modification was already hinted by Hopson; 
and the very illustrations in the catalogue seem to belie the accom- 
panying text in a number of instances for he placed most of the 
celadons in Sung and Yiian and dated none of the blue and white 
earlier than the sixteenth century. In view of the advances that 
have been made in this branch of Chinese ceramic studies during 
the past two decades a first-hand reappraisal of this significant 
collection was deemed a matter of some importance. The main 
results of the latest investigation may be summarized as follows: 


The Celadons. While we have historical grounds for believing 
that some of these may date from Sung times (for the collection 
includes the Turkish loot from Damascus, and Damascus pre- 
sumably still housed, at the time of the looting, the famous gift 
of celadon made by the Sultan of Egypt in 1171), the Jarger part 
of the present collection is undoubtedly of Yiian-Ming date. 


The Blue and White. Many of these wares date from the six- 
teenth century as ZIMMERMAN surmised, and no doubt the bulk 
of the Ming wares are Chia-ching and Wan-li export types, but 
there is also a good group of early fifteenth-century wares, and 
notes were made on some twenty pieces which may well be earlier. 
In these two groups, most of the Saray: pieces had their counter- 
parts in the Ardebil collection, although exceptions were noted. 


As for the later limits of the collection, it does not appear to 
have been noted hitherto that the inventory covering the years 
1762-1792 records about 10,000 pieces of Chinese porcelain. No 
doubt occasional gifts have been made and received since that 
time; but the collection as we know it today appears to have been 
substantially intact since the end of the eighteenth century. 

In addition to the above wares, there are a number of inter- 
esting groups of types from both Ming and Ch‘ing times which 
have not been observed elsewhere and which should be studied. 

? Altchinesische porzellane im alten Serai, Berlin, 1980. 


2“ Chinese Porcelain at Constantinople,” Transactions of the Oriental Ceramic 
Society 11 (1933-34) .9-21. 
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Nor do ceramics alone make up the Chinese part of the Saray1 
collections. There is the famous T‘ang mirror, the largest known 
to exist (2634” in diameter, No. 661 in the London Exhibition) , 
a number of ivory and lacquer pieces and a striking group of 
cloisonné vessels with bold black inscriptions in the Arabic script 
against a light blue ground. 

John Alexander Pore 


Istanbul 
August, 1950 














Right. Part of the fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century Chinese blue 
and white in the Ardebil Collec- 
tion, sorted for cataloguing. Pho- 
tograph by the author. 


PLATE I 


Left. Some of the fifteenth- and sixteenth- 
century Chinese porcelains deposited in the 
Ardebil Shrine by Shah Abbas the Great in 
1612 and now in the National Museum, 


Tehran. Photograph by the author. 

















Mark recording the gift of Shah Abbas * Abbreviated ” Shah Abbas mark. 
to the Ardebil Shrine. 





Q (a) ré (i) yai mark. Behbiid mark. 





Abia Talib mark. : Sultan Ibrahim mark. 


PLATE II 


. 


Examples of the marks cut and drilled in early fifteenth-century Chinese porcelains in the Near East. 
All were executed in Iran, though the one at the lower right is on a piece in Istanbul. Photographs by 
the author. 












Two blue and white Chinese porcelains from Ardebil, now 


installed in the Chihil Sutun in Isfahan. 


a" 


Right. An early fifteenth-century ewer. H. 1338”. 


Below. A late fifteenth-century or early sixteenth-century plate. 


D. 12%”. Photographs by the author. 





Right. Chéng-té bowl with Arabic inscription in 
underglaze blue written in China. Astan Qods Musée, 


Mashhad. Photograph by the author. 


PLATE III 





PLATE IV 


Blue and white plate with white floral patterns in underglaze slip relief. Probably from the 
fourteenth century. D. 1644”. Courtesy of the Topkapi Saray: Miizesi, Istanbul. 
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PLATE V 


Bottle with rectangular base, four handles broken off and neck restored in metal. Base roughly finished, 
orange in tone with a few careless splashes of glaze. Similar piece in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
(Eumorfopoulos Collection) and two more in the Ardebil Collection. Probably from the fourteenth 
century. H. about 15”. Courtesy of the Topkapi Saray1 Miizesi, Istanbul. 





PLATE VI 


Chinese porcelain bottle fitted with Near Eastern metal cover and spout at a later date. One similar 


bottle in the Ardebil Collection carries the Abu Talib mark and another has the Behbiid and 
Q(a) ré (i) yai marks. Early fifteenth century. H. about 17”. Courtesy of the Topkapi Saray: Miizesi, 
Istanbul. 
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Wolfram Exseruarp, A History of China. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1950. Pp. xvi+374. 
$4.50. 


This volume is a translation of Professor EsrrHarp’s Chinas 
Geschichte, which was published in Bern (A. G. FRANKE) in 
1948. The author states that it “is intended for the general 
reader and not for the specialist ” (p. xv). The serious student 
of Chinese history will want evidence and documentation before 
he will wish to give serious consideration to the scores of sur- 
prising statements he will find in this book, and the large number 
of what will seem to him obvious errors will not increase his con- 
fidence in the remainder of Professor EsErHARp’s assertions. For 
the more general reader, however, inaccuracies in detail will not 
be so important as the clarity of the general picture, and Pro- 
fessor EBERHARD unquestionably has succeeded in presenting a 
reasonably clear picture of Chinese history. His account, while 
falling far short of the standards for accuracy and dependability 
set in the short histories of China by Professor Goopricn and 
Professor Latourette, offers a somewhat broader interpretation 
than the former and a clearer and more smoothly flowing narra- 
tive than the later. The jerky English style and numerous infeli- 
cities and foreignisms (“ parade of adhesion to the ancient Chinese 
tradition,” for example on page 311, where he means “ show of 
adherence ’’) will discourage the casual reader, but this book will 
make a usable classroom text, if the lecturer himself has the 
knowledge to correct its inaccuracies. 

Any attempt to question or correct all of Professor EBERHARD’s 
dubious statements would result in a new book, not a review, and 
would probably require the co-operation of several scholars. A 
few examples, however, will serve to indicate the nature of the 
errors. There are some obvious slips, such as Cu‘anc Yo-wei four 
times (pp. 320 ff.) for K‘anc Yu-wei, the translation of San-kuo 
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yen-t as “ The Tale of the Three Men ” (p. 265) , and the amusing 
statement that Su Shih was the father of Su Tung-p‘o (p. 225), 
but others are of a more substantive nature. A high percentage of 
the references to Japan, to take just one small aspect of the 
total subject, contain serious errors: e. g., the comparison of the 
Chinese “ dictators ” of the seventh century B. C. to “ the shoguns 
in nineteenth century Japan” (p. 36); the comparison of Con- 
fucianism to “later Japanese shinto” (p. 42); and statements 
such as that Japanese trade was important to China in the second 
century B.C. (p. 89); that there were “settlers from many parts 
of China ” in Japan in the third century (p. 119) ; that the fight- 
ing in Korea in 661 was primarily against Japan and that “ China’s 
commercial relations with Japan were bringing in large profits, 
and so the Korean middleman must be eliminated” (p. 192) ; 
that Buddhist works were translated into Japanese and Korean 
during the T‘ang period (p. 195); that Wane Yang-ming’s doc- 
trine gained many followers in Japan “because it admirably 
served the dictatorial State system which had developed in that 
country” (p. 278); that Japan in 1874 “attacked the Ryukyu 
Islands and Formosa on the pretext that some Japanese had been 
murdered there ” (p. 317); and that “in 1905 Russia gave Japan 
the main railway through Manchuria” (p. 318). Such references 
to Japan are all decidedly peripheral in a history of China, and 
in other more central aspects of the subject there may be pro- 
portionately fewer dubious assertions, but they are by no means 
rare, and some are serious, as, for example, the statement in the 
section on the Han that the examination system “ gradually 
became the one method of selection of new officials ” (p. 78) . 
Professor EBERHARD states that his major purpose has been to 
show “ China’s sociological development down to the present 
day ” (p. xv). Actually the sociological interpretation of the book 
is sketchy and not very convincing, and much of it is devoted to 
stating, usually without supporting evidence, that almost every- 
thing that happened during the past two millenniums in China 
was the result of the baneful influence of the gentry. Professor 
EsErHARD’s distinction between the gentry and the “ bourgeoisie ” 
or “ middle class,” which he dates back to Ming or Yiian times 
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(one wonders why not Sung or the late T‘ang) , is an interesting 
concept but needs far more careful analysis than he gives it before 
it can have much value. Many other smaller points in his socio- 
logical interpretation are open to doubt. Certainly a flat state- 
ment that the Sung Neo-Confucianist school “ stood for monopo- 
list capitalism ” (p. 224) or the interpretation of the whole Wang 
An-shih dispute as a fight of “retail (Wang An-shih) versus 
wholesale trade” (p. 222) are more likely to mislead than to 
enlighten students to whom these terms imply concepts and 
systems unknown in Sung times. Professor EprerHarp has a ten- 
dency to attempt to explain briefly and categorically what cannot 
be explained simply, nor perhaps at all, with our present knowl- 
edge of Chinese history. We obviously need more interpretations 
and explanations of the meaning of the vast mass of facts in 
Chinese history, but these cannot be simply hasty guesses. 

Professor EBERHARD’s book is most successful as a brief political 
history, striking a happy balance between colorful detail and 
generalization and rounded out by brief comments on the culture 
and economy of each period. Some may not sympathize with the 
extremely heavy emphasis placed on the northern nomadic peoples 
nor with the assignment of space between the various periods. 
The chapter on the Six Dynasties Period is unquestionably the 
most valuable in the book, but 66 pages for this period, as opposed 
to 23 for the T‘ang, five for the Southern Sung, and 66 for the 
Ch‘ing and Republic together, is slightly disproportionate. In any 
case, Professor EperHArp’s treatment of the last half century 
seems much too cursory even for a book of this size. Still, a 
reasonably clear picture of the political history of China up 
through the Ch‘ing does emerge. And this, in view of the vastness 
of the subject and the paucity of present knowledge, is no mean 
accomplishment. The individual instructor in the field of Chinese 
history will have to decide for himself whether, for his purposes, 
the clarity of the general picture in Professor EperHarp’s book 
is sufficient to compensate for its inaccuracies in detail. 


E.O.R. 
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G. J. Ramstept, “ Studies in Korean Etymology,” Mémoires de 
la Société Finno-Ougrienne XCV, Helsinki, 1949, 292 pages. 


The Ural-Altaic family of languages as established by M. Alex- 
ander CastrEN embraced five groups of languages: Finno-Ugrian, 
Samoyed, Turkic, Mongolian, and Manchu-Tungus.’ Later on, 
there was a tendency to enlarge this family by including other 
structurally similar languages, but, in general, linguists were scep- 
tical about the affinity of all those languages and recognized as 
definitely established only the affinity of the Finno-Ugrian and 
Samoyed languages on the one hand and the close relationship 
between the Mongolian, Manchu-Tungus, and Turkic languages 
on the other. Thus the Ural-Altaic family was divided into two 
families, the Uralic and the Altaic; and the clarification of the 
mutual relations of both families was declared a task for future 
research. 


1? Abbreviations: 

Anat.: Turkish of Anatolia. 

Bur.: Buriat in our transcription. 

“Etymologies ”: Ramstept, “Studies in Korean Etymology.” 

Goldi: Wilhelm Gruse, Goldisch-Deutsches Worterverzeichniss mit vergleichender 
Beriicksichtigung der iibrigen tungusischen Dialekte. Anhang zum III Bande von 
Leopold v. Scurenck. Reisen und Forschungen im Amur-Lande in den Jahren 
1854-1856 (St. Petersburg, 1900). 

Kalm.: G. J. Ramstept, Kalmiickisches Wérterbuch (Helsinki, 1935). 

Kh.: Khalkha after G. J. Ramstept, “Das Schriftmongolische und die Urga- 
mundart phonetisch verglichen,” Journal de la Société Finno-Ougrienne XXI. 

Ko.: Korean. 

Ko. D.C.F.: Dictionnaire coréen-frangais (Yokohama, 1880). 

Ko. Eck.: Andreas Ecxarpt, Koreanische Konversationsgrammatik (Heidelberg, 
1923). 

Ko. G.: J. S. Gaus, An English-Korean Dictionary and Korean-English Dictionary. 

Ko. Y.: Dictionarium latino-coreanum auctore P. Laurentio Youn. 

Ma.: Manchu. 

Mo.: Written Mongolian. 

Mong.: Monguor after A. de Smept, C. I. C. M., and A. Mostaert, C. I. C. M., 
Dictionnaire monguor-frangais (Pei-p‘ing, 1933). 

Ord.: Ordos after Antoine Mostarrt, Dictionnaire ordos, Vols. I-III (Peking, 
1941-1944). 

Tu. C.: M. Alexander Castrin’s Grundziige einer tungusischen Sprachlehre (St. 
Petersburg, 1856). 

Turk.: Turkic languages. 

Uzb.: Uzbek after Rusca-Ozbekca Tola Sezlik (Taskent-Qazan, 1934). 
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After the publication of the late G. J. Ramstept’s works on 
Korean there remained no doubts about its being related to the 
Altaic languages.? This question was definitely solved in his re- 
cent monograph “ Studies in Korean Etymology.” This remark- 
able work contains more than 1500 Korean words compared with 
Mongolian, Manchu-Tungus, and Turkic words. More than half 
of Ramstept’s etymologies are convincing and only a few raise 
various doubts.® 

The following etymologies are, in our opinion, convincing: Ko. 
aguri “ mouth ” = Turkic ayuz id. (p. 5); Ko. al in arai “ under ” 
= Turk. al “ underside” (p. 6); Ko. aorida “ to join together ” = 
Mo. ayulja- “to meet” (p. 12); Ko. a3irani “ gossamer webs ” = 
Tung. adil “ net ” (p. 16) ; Ko. éol-o “ rank ” (obsolete) = Mo. cola 
“title” (p. 40) ; Ko. cik “ directly, straight ” = Mo. éike “ upright, 
straight,” Mo. cig “ direction” (p. 33); Ko. éhada “ to be full” = 
Mo. éad- “ to satiate oneself, to be satisfied” (p. 46); Ko. eme 
“ mother ” = Mo. eme “ wife, woman ” (p. 54) ; Ko. jem in jem-so 
“ goat” = Mo. imayan id. (p. 78); ka an interrogative particle = 
Mo. qa- in gamiya “ where” and so on (p. 80); Ko. kalda “ to 
plough ” = Mo. qaru- “to scratch ” (p. 88) ; Ko. kalbi “ the ribs ” 
= Ma. qalbi “ the fleshy parts on both sidés of the abdomen” (p. 
89) ; Ko. kara in kara-mal “ a black horse ” = Mo. and Turk. gara 
“black ” (p. 96) ; Ko. karak in pal-kkorak “ the toe ” = Mo. quru- 
yun “ finger” (p. 96) ; Ko. kari “ gray swan, wild goose ” = Turk. 
gaz “ goose”’ (p. 97) ; Ko. kawi “ scissors ” = Mo. gayiéi < *qawit, 
Turk. (Yakut) kipti id. (p. 100) ; Ko. kelda “ to be a brawler ” = 
Mo. kereldii- “to quarrel” (p. 104); Ko. kirw “a second crop, 
harvest ” = Turk. kiiz “ autumn ” (p. 118) ; Ko. kdl “ reeds ” = Mo. 
qulusun id. (p. 121); Ko. kdl “ valley, hollow, street, lane ” = Mo. 
yool “river, valley” (p. 121); Ko. kolda “to diminish ” = Mo. 


*G. J. Ramsrept, “Remarks on the Korean Language,” Mémoires de la Société 
Finno-Ougrienne LVIII; “The Nominal Postpositions in Korean,” MSFOu LXVII; 
“ Koreanisch kes ‘ Ding, Stiick,’” JSFOu LXVIII, 4; “A Korean Grammar,” MSFOu 
LXXXII. Numerous Korean words compared with Mongolian, Manchu-Tungus, and 
Turkic words can also be found in his Kalmiickisches Wérterbuch (Helsinki, 1935) . 

® Nevertheless, it is to be welcomed that Ramsrtept did not exclude them, because 
they represent valuable material for future research, and, after definite clarification of 
all details, it will not be too late to reject the most doubtful of them. 
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goro- “to decrease” (p. 122); Ko. kut “ sorcerer’s practice ” = 
Turk. (Uigur) qut “ soul, fortune ” = Mo. qutwy “holiness” (p. 
132); Ko. madam “ mind, heart ” = Tung. méwan, Ma. niyaman 
< *miyaman < *miyawan “ heart” (p. 136); Ko. mal “ horse ” = 
Mo. morin id. (p. 138); Ko. maru “the wooden floor ” = Tung. 
malu “the space in the room which is behind the fireplace” (p. 
139) ; Ko. man “ guard ” = Mo. mana- “ to guard” (p. 140) ; Ko. 
manil “ garlic” = Mo. manggir id. (p. 140) ; Ko. mul “ water ” = 
Tung. mi, Ma. muke id. (p. 154) ; Ko. muri “ hail ” = Mo. mélsiin 
“ice” (p. 155); Ko. na the pronoun of the first person “I” = Mo. 
na in nadur, namayi, etc. (p. 156); Ko. nal “sun, day ” = Mo. 
naran “sun” (p. 159); Ko. nara “ country ” = Ma. na “ land, 
country ” (p. 161) ; Ko. njerim “ summer ” = Tung. nelki “ spring ” 
(p. 164); Ko. lo> no “ dog” = Mo. noqgai id. (p. 170); Ko. nun 
“eye ” = Mo. nidiin id. (p. 172) ; Ko. ord “ long ago” = Mo. urida 
“ formerly, long ago” (p. 178) ; Ko. pilda “ to pray ” = Mo. iriige- 
< hiriige- < *piriige- id. = Ma. firu- id. (p. 201) ; Ko. pikkirepta “ to 
be ashamed ” = Mo. iée- < hiée- < *pice- id. (p. 203); Ko. pom 
“ spring ” = Mo. on < hon < *pon “ year” (p. 205); Ko. pora “a 
reddish color” =Mo. ulayan < hulayan < *pulayan “ red” = Ma. 
fulgiyan “red” (p. 206); Ko. poram “sign, mark” = Mo. orom < 
horam < *poram “ mark” (p. 206); Ko. pudé “ cloth or leather 
bag ” = Mo. uyuta < huyuta < *puyuta “ bag” (p. 207) ; Ko. pulda 
“to blow ” = Mo. iiliye- < *piiliye- id. = Ma. fulgiye- id. (p. 209) ; 
Ko. ppimda (ppiime) , probably *pusim < *pisim or *pisum from 
a primary stem pis- “ to sprinkle water ” = Goldi pisiuri “ to water, 
to squirt,” Ma. fusu- “to water, to spout out ” = Mo. iisiir- < 
* niisiir- “ to sprinkle ” (p. 209) ; Ko. phal “ arm ” = Ma. falangyu, 
Tung. hanna “ palm, inside of the hand ” = Mo. alaya < halaya < 
*nalayan “the palm of the hand” (p. 213); Ko. phul “ grass ” = 
Mo. éleng “ meadow” (p. 215); Ko. phulda “to rub away ” = 
Ma. furuku “rasp” = Mo. irii- “to scratch away ” = Turk. iiz- 
“to tear off” (p. 216); Ko. sadon “relatives by marriage ” = 
Mo. sadun “ relatives” (p. 217) ; Ko. san “ counting ” = Turk. san 
“ counting, number ” = Mo. sana- “ to think” (p. 223) ; Ko. ssdida 
“to cool off ” = Mo. soyi- “ to cool off ” = Turk. soyug “cold” (p. 
240) ; Ko. sur “ finger ” = Tung. suréan (with a diminutive suffix 
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-Can) “toe” (p. 245) ; Ko. tél “ face ” in télmipéantha “ to be not 
so bad as it looks ” = Tung. dere “ face” (p. 262) ; Ko. toksim “a 
violent disposition, fierce nature” = Mo. doysin “ wild, violent, 
cruel” (p. 271) ; Ko. tudilk (obsolete) “ hulled rice ” = Mo. tutur- 
ya “rice, millet” (p. 275); Ko. tol “stone” =Mo. éilayun < 
*tilayun id. = Turk. ta3 id. = Chuvash tsul < *tial id. (p. 272) ; Ko. 
tharak “cow’s milk” = Mo. taray “sour milk” (p. 280); Ko. 
that “ accustomed, tame ” = Tung. tati- “to get accustomed, to 
learn,” Ma. tadi- “to learn” = Turk. tati- “to get accustomed ” 
(p. 280) and many others. 

On the other hand, there are many etymologies raising doubts. 
The following relationships listed by Ramstrepr seem open to 
question: Ko. agui “ strength ” = Mo. ayui “large” = Turk. ayu 
“poison” (p. 4); Ko. ai “ from the first, altogether ” = Turk. an 
ilki “ the beginning ” (p. 5); Ko. an “ the inside ” = Tung. an in 
the adjective angi “right-hand” (p. 10); Ko. ééada “to wring 
out ” = Tung. éaga- “ to milk” (p. 18) ; Ko. éjan “ workman, crafts- 
man ” = Turk. suffix -Gan, e. g., Kazan iijriiniiédn “ one who learns 
easily ” (p. 22); Ko. éjem “to mark off” = Mo. temdeg “ sign, 
mark ” (p. 29); Ko. éha in ¢cha-tol “ flint ” = Mo. éayi- “ to light 
up, to turn white ” (p. 45); Ko. éhida “ to rub off the corners ” = 
Tung. ti- “to take away” (p. 49); Ko. éda in the participium 
perfecti én “ surrounding ” = Tung. eg-, egdi “a hoop, ring” (p. 
51); Ko. edupta “to be dark” = Ma. eden “ defect, defective ” 
(p. 51); Ko. egan “ passageway, partition ” = Negidal ungonduli 
“within” (p. 52); Ko. elgol “face” = Mo. eriigiin “chin” (p. 
53); Ko. elluk “ spotted ” = Yakut dlaémds id. (p. 53); Ko. em3z 
“thumb” (“first ’?) = Ma. emuéi “the first” (?) (p. 54); Ko. 
hada “to do, to say ” = Ma. se- “to say” (p. 58); Ko. kamuda 
“to be dry, to suffer from drought ” = Mo. (?) gabur “ spring ” 
(p. 92); Ko. kari “a pile, a heap of rice, etc.” = Turk. gari- “ to 
collect ” (p. 96); Ko. ké “ large, great ” = Mo. gayan “a khan” 
(p. 102) ; Ko. kimim “ the last day of a month,” Ko. kimim pam 
“a night without moon”=Tung. kumu- “to cover oneself,” 
kumulé- “ to dress” = Mo. kémiirge “a cover” (p. 117); Ko. tu 
“head ” = Mo. *téri = Turk. térii “ prince” (p. 274) and others. 
Some of them are doubtful from the phonetic point of view; others 
are unconvincing from the semantic point of view. 
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Nevertheless RAMSTEDT’s recent monograph is a great achieve- 
ment and provisionally compensates for the lack of a comparative 
grammar of the Altaic languages, which we need so badly. 

The Korean language was modified by the influence of the 
Chinese. The ties connecting the Korean language with the other 
Altaic languages were disrupted long ago and, therefore, not all 
phonetic correspondences are clear. RAMsTEDT in one of his letters 
to the author of this review correctly characterized the Korean 
language as a mysterious one requiring much further research. 
Understanding the intricacies of the Korean problem, Ramstrepr 
has devoted himself to an elucidation of it. 

As things stand now, the Korean language is to be considered 
a member of the Altaic family, although it contains many words 
taken from the Chinese which make this language a bit different 
from the other Altaic languages. Ramstept’s book demonstrates 
that the Korean has a large stock of words of Altaic origin and 
we can add to Ramstept’s etymologies many others which escaped 
his attention. 

It is not our intention to exhaust all our materials in this review, 
because we hope to return to the Korean-Altaic problem in future 
articles. Therefore, we shall confine ourselves to a small number 
of etymologies either differing from or supplementing those pre- 
sented in RaMstepT’s recent publication. 

Ko. G. éilgepta “ to rejoice, to be happy ” = Mo. jirya- “ to be 
happy,” Kh. pzargo- id., Ord. piirga-, Kalm. dzirgo- id., Bur. 
Ekhirit jargd- id. Ramstepr compares Ko. éilgepta with Mo. 
jirtiken “heart” and Turk. yiirdék id.* but the identity of these 
forms is questionable because of the semantics: “joy ”—“ heart.” 
The Turkic word yiirdk “heart” is derived from yiir- “ to live, 
to go”: cf. Uzb. yiir- ~ yiirii- “to go, to move, to live,” Anat. 
yiirii- “to walk, to go.” The primary meaning of Turkic yiirak 
was “ life, the vital organ ” and it means also “ courage ” but never 
“joy.” Therefore, we doubt that Ko. éilgepta “to rejoice” is 
identical with Mo. jiriiken “heart.” But the correspondence be- 
tween Ko. éilgepta “to rejoice” and Mo. jirya- id. is beyond 


*“ Etymologies,” p. 38. 
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doubt, both for semantic and phonetic reasons. The Korean ¢- 
corresponds regularly to Mo. j-: cf. Ko. G. éalda “ to be small, to 
be little ” = Mo. jal “ a little,” Kh. pZdlyo ~ pidxo “ little, small”; ° 
Ko. corida “to annoy, to pester, to tease ” = Mo. jéri- “to dis- 
agree, to oppose, to contradict ”;*° Ko. éard “ fish brood ” = Mo. 
jirayaqai id., Kh. pzaray°’é id.,’ and so on (cf. also the following 
etymologies). As for the vocalism of Korean Cilgepta and Mo. 
jirya-, it is the same in both languages and does not need 
explanation. 

Ko. Y. éingireun “ abominabilis,” Ko. G. éingirepso “to be 
detestable ” = Mo. jigsi- “ to detest,” Kh. pzias- id., Kalm. dziks- 
id., Mo. jigsigiiritii “ disgusting,” Kh. pziesur't'é id. In Mon- 
golian there is an alternation n, ~ g (vy): Mo. yayéa “ alone ” = Kh. 
gan‘t'sb < *yanéa id., Mo. sengse ~ segse, sengsiirge ~ segsiirge, 
éengme ~ cegme etc.’ It is possible that jigsi- < *jingsi- =SH 
jinggii- ““ schmahen, verleumden ” ® and in this case the original 
stem of jigsi- would be *jingsi-. 

Ko. G. éip “ house ” = Goldi 36 ~ 3'0g id., Tu. C. 3% id., Tu. 
Barguzin 3% id. This word is unknown in Mongolian or Turkic 
except Yakut, where there is 3a “ house,” which is a Tungus loan 
word. Ramstept compares this 3i@ with Ko. éai “ city, wall of a 
city.” *° It is difficult to decide whether Yakut 3id is really the 
same as Ko. éai but, as for Ko. éip “ house,” it corresponds rather 
to Tu. 3a < *juy ~ *juw. 

Ko. Y. iun “ frigidus,” Ko. S. Guun “ cold ” = Mo jikegiin id., 
Kh. pZiyu't'sa- “ to freeze,” Kalm. zekiin “ cold.” Ramstept cor- 
rectly compares Ko. ipta “to be cold” and é&ibi “cold” with 


5 Ramstept compares Ko. éalda with Mo. jalayu “young,” but seems uncertain 
about this and puts a mark of interrogation (“ Etymologies,” p. 20). We also doubt 
that éalda is etymologically connected with Mo. jalayu. 

*Ramstept compares Ko. éorida with Mo. jori- “to aim, to intend” (op. cit., p. 
41). Although this is acceptable from the phonetic point of view, our etymology 
seems to be better from the semantic point of view. 

7 Ramstept, “ Etymologies,” p. 24. : 

®5. A. Baagumupuos, Cpapyutenbuaa Tpammatuxa Monromsckoro [lucbMeH- 
Horo A3bika u Xanxackoro Hapeuna (Jlenuurpan, 1929), p. 395. 

°The Secret History after Erich Harniscu, Wérterbuch zu Manghol un Niuca 
Tobca’an (Leipzig, 1939), p. 90. 

10“ Etymologies,” p. 19. 
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Tu. éigi- “to be frozen, to suffer from cold.” Indeed, éiun, 
Cipta, and éibi are derived from the same root and we only add 
to these forms also the Mongolian correspondences which escaped 
RaMstTEDT’s attention. 

Ko. G. éul “ line, string ” = Ma. niru- < *jiru- “ to draw ” = Mo. 
jiru- “to draw, to paint,” Kh. pzyr- id., Ord. pzuru-, Kalm. zur- 
id. = Turk. yaz- “ to write.” Ramstept compares Ko. éul “ line, 
string” with Goldi éul “ straight, in a straight line” and with 
Turk. yiiz “ hundred.” *? For semantic reasons yiiz “ hundred ” 
cannot be connected with “ line.” Besides, Goldi é- never cor- 
responds to j- or y-. Ko. éul “line” regularly corresponds to 
Mo. jiru-, Kh. pzyr-. The correspondence of Ko. é- and Mo. j- 
was discussed above. As for the vocalism, we may remark that 
the ancient vowel *: of the first syllable becomes uw under the 
influence of the vowel *w of the following syllable. This develop- 
ment can be observed in many cases: cf. Ko. ppuri “ root ” = Mo. 
irwyar < *pirwyar “ bottom, root”; Ko. nun “eye” = Mo. nidiin 
id.,!®= and so on. 

Ko. D.C.F. epéun “ viande du ventre d’un animal, poitrine du 
cheval ” = Mo. ebéigiin “ chest,” Kh. iiw‘t'3i, Ord. on‘t'sai, Kalm. 
dptsiin ~ 6ptsin id., Mong. sbaiy id.='Tu. C. abtilé “ rib,” Goldi 
xticila id., Ma. ebéi “ ribs, chest and ribs.” Ko. epéun is probably 
a loan from Mongolian, because Mo. ebéigiin is a further develop- 
ment of an ancient form *ebtigiin (cf. Tu. C. dbtild) like Mo. 
biéig “ script, letter ” = Turk. Uigur bitik id., cigire- “to shiver ” 
= Turk. titra- id., Mo. aéi “ grandson ” = Turk. Uigur ati id. In 
Korean the ancient *t before *7 is usually preserved: Ko. tol 
“stone ” = Mo. éilayun < *tilayun id., Kh. t'sulg id. = Turk. ta3 id.* 

Ko. karam “ river” (in old documents) = Mo. yoriqan “ brook, 
rivulet,” Kh. gorrx ~ gorxo, Kalm. gorxyn id., SH horohan id. 


11 Op. cit., p. 50. 

2 Op. cit., p. 48. 

18 Op. cit., p. 172. 

14 Ramstept writes about Ko. tol and Tu. 3olo “stone ” that “ the identity is question- 
able because of t=% (?)”, v. “ Etymologies,” p. 272. We do not doubt that Ko. tol 
and Tu. 3olo are of the same origin, because Tu. 3olo is a loan from Mongolian, cf. Mo. 
éilayun < *tilayun, Chuvash fsul = Turk. ta3 “stone” (cf. G. J. Ramstepr, “Zur 
Frage nach der Stellung des Tschuwassischen,” JSFOu XX XVIII, 1, p. 24). 
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RamsTeEDT compares Ko. karam with Bur. garim “river” (?) 78 
but this is not correct. First of all, Bur. garim or garam is not 
“river” but “ford, fording place,” cf. Kh. garom id., Kalm. 
garm id., cf. Mo. yar- “to cross a river.” Second, Ko. a= Mo. o 
and not Mo. a."* 

Ko. Y. kemin “ niger ” = Tu. C. konnorin “ black,” Tu. Barguzin 
konnomo id., cf. Tu. C. konor “red with yellow stains,” Ma. 
gongyoro “a brown horse” < Mo. gongyor < *qongyar “ brown ” 
(a horse) , Kh. xongor id.=(?) Turk. gonyuz “ bug,” “ beetle.” 

Ko. G. kephim “ foam ” = Mo. kégesiin < *kéBesiin id., Kh. x4s, 
Ord. k‘érsw, Kalm. késn id., Mong. k‘6rvze id. = Turk. Uzb., Anat. 
kopiik “ foam.” 

The Korean vowel e corresponds also to Mo. 6: cf. ketta “ to 
gather up, to fold up ” = Mo. kéotiir-, Kalm. kétr- “to lift up ” = 
Turk. kétiir- id.;*7 Ko. G. kenne “across” = Mo. kdndélen < 
*kondelen, Kh. x#nvale, Ord. k‘6nvélén, Kalm. kond*ln “ across.” 
The Written Mongolian -g- < -*8- is a development of -*p-: Mo. 
kdgerge “ bridge ” = Turk. képriik id.; Mo. sigiir “ broom ” = Turk. 
Anat. siipiirge id.; Mo. tege- “ to scratch the earth with the hoofs,” 
Kalm. té- id. = Turk. Karagass tef-, Koibal teb-, Yakut tab- “to 
kick,” ete. 

Ko. D. C. F. kip “ canevas, toile de soie” = Mo. kib “ silk.” 
Mo. kib is probably an old loan from Korean. 

Ko. Y. kiri “ longitudo ” = Mo. kiri “ measure, proportion,” Kh. 
xir “proportion, volume, space,” Ord. k‘ere ~ k‘ére ~ k‘éri id., 
Kalm. kir “ measure ” = Turk. Telengit kird, Altai kara cd. 

Ko. G. kiregi “ goose ” = Ma. kilayxun “heron.” Another word 
for “ goose” is Ko. kari-sé (sé “ bird”) which Ramstept com- 
pares correctly with Turk. gaz “ goose.” ** Mo. yalayun “ goose ” 
does not have anything in common with these words. 

Ko. D. C. F. kora in kora ma (ma is Chinese “ horse ”) “ cheval 
de couleur cendrée, gris cendré ” = Ma. qulan “ a brown horse with 
a black mane and tail” = Mo. qula “a roan horse with a black 
mane and tail,” Kh. xullo, Ord. xyla, Kalm. xul" id. = Turk. Altai, 


15“ Etymologies,” p. 96. 17“ Etymologies,” p. 109. 
16 Vide Ko. parida. 18 Op. cit., p. 97. 
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Telengit, Koibal, Kirgiz, Anat. gula “ brown.” Ko. o corresponds 
to wu of other Altaic languages: Ko. koroda “ to adjust, to blend ” 
= Mo. quri- “ to gather ”; *® Ko. koranni “ deer ” = Tu. guran, Mo. 
yuran “ antelope ”; *° Ko. tokkii “ axe” = Tu. tukka id.; Ko. ord 
“long of time, long ago ” = Mo. urida “ before, previously,” ** and 
so on.” 

Ko. G. parida “to abandon,” parin “ abandoned ” = Mo. boli- 
“to cease,” boli “ stop!,” “let it be!,” Kh. Bollj- “to cease, to 
stop,” Bur. bol’i- id. Ramstept compares Ko. parida with Turk. 
biraq- “ to throw away ” and Tu. buru- “ to fall away,” ** but the 
identity of these words is doubtful. First of all, Ko. a is a further 
development of *o and not *u. As for Turk. biraq-, it means “ to 
throw (for example, rocks)” and not “to abandon.” Mo. boli- 
is much closer to Ko. pgrida, because its meaning is “ to cease, 
to stop, to abandon ” and, as remarked above, Mo. and Turk, o 
= Ko. a: Ko. éamida “to put into water, to immerge ” = Turk. 
éom- “ to dive ”; ** Ko. kalseda “ to go side by side, to act recipro- 
cally ” = Mo. qorsi- “to act unitedly, to cooperate, to make a 
company ”; * Ko. mal “ horse ” = Mo. morin id.** 

Ko. G. kolmu “ thimble” = Mo. quruyun “ finger,” Kh. yuri, 
Kalm. xuryn id., Mo. quruyubéi “thimble,” Kh. xyriw‘t's: id., 
Bur. xyrgassd, Kalm. xuropts id. 

Ko. Eck. korum ~ korim “ ties of a dress” = Mo. gormai “ skirt, 
tail of a gown,” Kh. yorm’é, Kalm. xormd id. 

Ko. Y. kudin “ fortis ” = Mo. kiidiir “ stiff, strong,” Kh. xwppar 
id., Kalm. kiidr ad. 

Ko. D. C. F. kuritté “ plante en forme de bambou ” = Mo. 
qulusun “reeds,” Kh. xullos, Kalm. xulosn id. RamstEepT com- 
pares Ko. kdl “ reeds ” with Mo. qulusun.” Ko. kurittaé is seem- 
ingly derived from the same root as Ko. kdl. Cf. also Ma. ulxu, 
Goldi hélgoxta “ reeds.” 


2° Op. cit., p. 127. 2° Op. cit., p. 125. 21 Op, cit., p. 178. 

22 Vide also Martti RASANEN, Zur Lautgeschichte der tiirkischen Sprachen (Helsinki, 
1949), table on p. 25. 

28 “ Etymologies,” p. 192. 2° Op. cit., p. 188. 

24 Op. cit., p. 21. *7 Op. cit., p. 121. 

°5 Op. cit., p. 90. 
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Ko. neguri “ badger” = Ma. nioxeri “name of an animal re- 
sembling a wolf,” cf. Ma. nioxe “ wolf.” Ramstept compares Ko. 
neguri with Tu. neké ~ neké “ sable.” ** This comparison is cor- 
rect, because Ma. nioxeri is etymologically connected with Tu. 
neké “ sable.” The Manchu word niozeri is, however, much closer 
to the Korean word in question. 

Ko. G. pun “ire” = Ma. funtu- “to rush in despair” = Mo. 
untuyu “ anger,” SH huntawu “ Unheil,” Kh. un‘t'g “ ire, anger,” 
Ord. un'‘tugu “ dangerous,” Kalm. unt “ anger, ire.” RAMSTEDT 
compares Ko. pun with Kalm. unta in his Kalm. Wort., but in his 
recent book this etymology is omitted. If Ko. pun is not a Chinese 
loan word, it is of the same origin as Mo. untuyu. The latter had 
in Middle Mongolian at its beginning the consonant h which 
is a further development of the initial *f < *p: cf. Ma. funtu- “ to 
rush in despair.” 

Ko. G. padak “ ground, floor, palm of the hand, sole of the 
foot ” = Ma. fatan< *patan < *patak “ bottom, sole,’ Ma. fatya 
“sole of the foot.” This etymology was established by Ram- 
STEDT.” Final consonants except n either vanish in Manchu or 
become n: Ma. sirxe “thread” = Mo. sirkeg “silk”; Ma. kesi 
“favor” = Mo. kesig; Ma. urun “ daughter-in-law ” - Mo. uruy 
“relationship, affinity, relative,’ and so on. Ko. padak = Ma. 
fatxa can be compared with Mo. aday “ end,” Kh. appol id. ., Ord. 
avak, Kalm. adog “ the last, end, embouchure of a river ” = Turk. 
adaq || azaq || ayag, Yakut atax, Chuvash ura “ foot, leg” < 

*adaq < *padaq. The Mongolian word aday is not attested in 
Middle Mongolian or in the Monguor language and, therefore, 
the Mongolian form *paday is purely hypothetical. Nevertheless, 
we do not doubt that Mo. aday and Ma. fatan are of the same 
origin and, thus, can be compared with Ko. padak. 

Ko. D. C. F. pangui ~ pange “ pet,” ponguida “ faire un gros 
pet ” < *ponku- = Mo. ungyu- “ vesser,” Middle Mongolian hun- 
qasun “ fart” < *pungasun, Kh. yngo- “to make a fart,” Ord. 
ungu- id., Kalm. ungo- id., Mo. ungyusun “ fart,” Kh. ungos id. 
The vowel a ~ o in Korean is a further development of a rounded 


*8 Op. cit., p. 168. 2° Op. cit., p. 181. 
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back vowel and the Middle Mongolian form with h- indicates that 
in Ancient Mongolian there was the consonant *p at the beginning 
of this word. 

Ko. G. posjen ~ Ko. Y. pesen “ stockings” = Ma. fomoci < 
*nomaci id.= Mo. oyimasun < hoyimasun < *poyimasun “ stock- 
ings,” Kh. 6émbs, Ord. 66mosu, Kalm. 6msn id. RamstEpT com- 
pares Ko. posjen with Ma. foji “ stockings ” and believes that Ma. 
7 < *s2° We do not doubt that both Ma. foji and fomoci are 
derived from the same root and can be compared with Mo. 
oyimasun < *poyimasun. 

Ko. Y. pedil “ salix, willow tree” = Mo. *hiciyestin < *pitigesiin 
id., Houa ii iu hiéesiin ** < *pitigesiin id., Mong. sbzidnze < *héiye- 
siin < *hiéiyesiin < *pitigesiin “tree,” Bur. Alar #34hén, “ willow 
tree.” 

Ko. D. C. F. po3i “ private parts of a woman ” = Mo. iitiigiin 
< hiitiigiin < *piitiigiin id., Mong. spocu < *htogu < *hiitiigiin id., 
Kh. w't‘aga, Kalm. iitgn, Ord. w't'ugw id. From both the semantic 
and phonetic point of view this etymology does not raise doubts. 

Ko. G. ppuri < *p + puri “ root ” = Mo. iruyar < hiruyar < *piru- 
yar “ bottom, root,” SH hira’ur ~ hirw’ar “ bottom, ground,” Kh. 
jorol < *iruyal < *irwyar “bottom,” Ord. irdl “ bottom, root,” 
Kalm. joral “ bottom,” Bur. oj6r < *iyuyar < *hiruyar “ bottom.” 
RamsteEpT compares Ko. ppuri with Ma. fulere “root.” * It is 
possible that Ma. fulere and Mo. *pirwyar are of the same origin. 

Ko. Y. puri3izida “ululare” = Mo. wli- < *huli- < *puli- “to 
howl,” Kh. wllz-, Ord. uli- id. 

Ko. D. C. F. pot (written: pos) “ écorce d’arbre blanche et d’une 
force extraordinaire qui sert dans la confection de l’are.” Cf. Ko. 
G. ponnamu (namu “ tree”) < *pos namu “ birch.” Ramstept 
compares Ko. ponnamu “ birch ” with Mo. uda, SH hutan “ wil- 
low tree,” Kh. uppb, Kalm. udn id.** This comparison is unobjec- 
tionable from the phonetic point of view. However, there is also 
another Mongolian word which comes into account as well as 


*° Op. cit., p. 206. 

31 A. de Smept and A. Mostaert, Dictionnaire monguor-frangais, p. 390. 
82 « Etymologies,” p. 209. 

88 Op. cit., p. 205. 
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Mo. uda “ willow tree”: this is Mo. uyiswn “ birchbark,” Kh. 
ujs, Bur. ujhan, id. which is possibly a further development of an 
older form *huyisun < *puyisun, not attested in documents. The 
Korean word is written with the consonant s at its end. This 
represents the ancient pronunciation. Therefore, without reject- 
ing RamMstept’s etymology, we should like to point out that our 
etymology is also tenable. 

Ko. G. pugil pugil “ boiling, bubbling ” = Mo. uyil- “ to whirl,” 
Mo. uyilyan “ whirlpool,” SH huyil- “ to whirl,’ Kh. wl, Ord. wil 
“ whirlpool.” RamstEept compares the Korean word pugil pugil 
with Tu. huju- “to boil” and Goldi puj-si- “to seeth, to boil ” 
and also with Kh. wy- “ to parboil ” ** but we find that Mo. wyil- 
“to whirl” and Kh. wjl “ whirlpool ” < *puyil- fit better. 

Ko. G. sabal “ bowl” = Mo. saba, Kh. sawb “ container, dish, 
bowl,” Ord. sawa, Kalm. sawb id., cf. Kalm. saw] “ a large dish or 
bowl.” Ramstept compares Kalm. saw] with Ko. sabal in his 
Kalm. Wort.,> but in his “ Studies in Korean Etymology ” this 
etymology is omitted. Ko. sabal is not a Chinese loan word. 

Ko. sinndn, Ko. Y. siirani, South Korean sirani “ wolf” = Mo. 
siliigiisiin, Kh. 3uwliis, Bur. Alar swlthén “lynx.” From the 
phonetic point of view this etymology is irreproachable. As for 
the semantics, Ramstept has already compared Ko. salk “ wild 
cat ” with Tu. C. salaki, Tu. Barguzin sulaki, Goldi sdle “ fox,” 
Ma. solozi “ sabel.” ** To his comparison we can add Mo. solongyo 
“ polecat,” Bur. holongo id. 

Ko. tari < *tori “ bridge,” Ko. Eck. tort “ Verbindungsbalken im 
Hause” = Ma. tura “a wooden pillar supporting the ceiling,” 
Goldi tora “alle senkrecht stehenden Balken der Jurte,” Olcha 
turd “ Stiitzbalken der Winterjurte ” = Mo. tura “ fortress,” Bur. 
tura “town, building,’ Kh. t‘uro “a little town.” Ramstept 
compares Ko. tari with Tu. taken “ bridge,” ** but Ko. a is a 
further development of *o, not *a and, therefore, his etymology 
is not convincing. 


** Op. cit., p. 207. 

®5 Kalmiickisches Worterbuch, p. 316. 
86 « Etymologies,” p. 221. 

57 Op. cit., p. 257. 
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Ko. G. turumi “crane” =Tu. C. tokorof ~ tokorou id. = Mo. 
tuyuruyun, Kh. tugrg, Bur. tuxr’an id. = Turkic turna id. 

Ko. turumagi “overcoat” =Mo. tulum “a big bag,” Kh. 
tujlbm, Kalm. tulm “a leather bag ” = Turk. Anat. tulum “a bag 
made from the skin of animals,” Kirgiz tulup id. > Russian Ty1yn 
“a fur coat.” 

Ko. G. ppul “ horn ” = Mo. eber < heber < *peber id., cf. Muqad- 
dimat al-Adab heber “ horn,” Kh. ewar, Ord. ewer, Bur. Bokhan 
6w6r id. Ramstepr states, regarding the doubled consonants at 
the beginning of Korean words, that a short or reduced vowel has 
been suppressed between those consonants.** Thus Ko. ppul 
“horn ” goes back to a form *pVpul (V means a vowel). As the 
Mongolian word eber had in the Middle Mongolian an initial h 
< *p, the Korean *pV pul or *pVbul (with a final |< */ and also 
*r) is a regular correspondence to Mo. eber < *peber. 

Ko. Y. somun “rumor,” Ko. somun “ gossip ” = Ma. soningya 
“news, new, interesting ” = Mo. sonin “news, interesting,’ Kh. 
sont id. = Turk. Telengit, Altai sdlin “ new, interesting,” Bar. sdni 
“ strange.” Mo. sonin is probably derived from the same root as 
Mo. sonor “ hearing,” sonos- “ to hear.” 

These and many other etymologies can be added to those estab- 
lished by Ramstept. Thus we may repeat that the affinity of 
Korean and other Altaic languages is beyond doubt. 

There are many Chinese loan words in Korean. Some are rela- 
tively new and, therefore, easily recognizable. But there are also 
many old Chinese loan words, which, without a profound knowl- 
edge of Ancient Chinese, one may mistake for Altaic words of 
similar appearance. Many Chinese loan words are of an early 
date and possibly had already penetrated into Common Altaic. 
Cf., e. g., Ko. kol “ bone ” < Ancient Chinese *kuat ‘°; *° Ko. kit 
“banner ” < Ancient Chinese .g‘ji HE,“ and so on. These and 
other Chinese loan words, of course, do not prove the affinity 
of the Korean emerane with other Altaic languages. Nevertheless, 


88 Remarks on the Korean Language, p. 444. 

°° Ramstept compares Ko. kol “bone” with Turk. Karagas kolhu “tomb, grave ” 
(op. cit., p. 121), but this etymology is not correct. 

“° Erroneously compared by Ramstept with Ma. kiru and Mo. kigiri “ banner.” 
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they are of a certain value, because they enable us to define the 
chronology of phonetic developments. 

Ramstept also compares many Korean words with their Japan- 
ese equivalents. It is too soon to draw conclusions regarding a 
possible affinity of the Japanese and the Altaic languages, but if 
Japanese has an Altaic substratum the Korean is certainly the 
link between Japanese and the Altaic group. 

Ramstept’s book is, as stated above, a great achievement and 
provides extensive material for a comparative grammar of the 
Altaic languages. Ramstept has already completed such a gram- 
mar, which, we hope, will be published soon. Needless to say, we 
look toward its appearance with impatience, certain that it will 
be another masterpiece by the late founder of Altaic linguistics. 


N. Poppe 
University of Washington 


B. S. Upapuyaya, India in Kalidasa with a foreword by E. J. 
Tuomas. Kitabistan. Allahabad, 1947. Pp. xvi+ 385. Rs. 25. 


Professor Upapuyaya has here collected from the writings of 
KAuipAsa every reference which he believes to have bearing on 
the land, society, and culture of the poet’s age. More than this, 
he has compared his findings with numerous details drawn from 
the archaeology, inscriptions, and scientific literature of the Ku- 
shan and early Gupta periods. The footnotes are numerous and, 
so far as I have examined them, exact, so that one may readily 
check Upapuyaya’s information. India in Kalidasa is a valuable 
book in two respects, as elucidating KAumAsa’s art and as a 
sourcebook for the history of India. 

For the elucidation of the poetry, one will find here all of 
KA.tmAsa’s trees, vines and flowers, often with a remark or quota- 
tion that carries one beyond the forbidding ‘ Pandanus Odoratis- 
simus ’ or the like, of the dictionaries. The terms of architecture 
and painting are explained, if not always with certainty, at least 
better than by a Sanskrit commentary. The same is true of many 
other subjects. This sort of help is especially welcome in the 


23 
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study of KAuipAsa, for the poet was unusually precise and skilful 
in his choice of words. One is readily deceived by the simplicity 
of KAumAsa’s style into thinking one understands a verse when 
one only half understands it. 

In a wider sense too, one’s understanding of the poet is in- 
creased. Everyone who has read KAxivasa will recall a verse or 
two on painting and sculpture, but it is only when these refer- 
ences are collected that one sees how deep an impression these 
arts made on the poet. Most interesting is the resemblance Pro- 
fessor UpapHyaya finds between some of KALmAsa’s verses and 
extant remains of Gupta art. Thus (p. 232) he compares the well- 
known painting of elephants in Cave Seventeen of Ajanta with 
the description in Raghuvamésa 16.16, which speaks of “ frescoes 
in which pleasure ponds are painted displaying elephants who, 
while entering into the forest of lotuses, are being presented with 
pieces of lotus stalks by female elephants.” In recording KAtt- 
DASA’s mention of statutes of Ganga and Yamuna carrying camaras 
(Kumarasambhava 7.42) , he notices (pp. 236 and 319) that such 
images begin in later Kushan and early Gupta times. On pages 
238 and 319 we are told that in the Gupta period the halo came 
to be represented as rising from the back of the image and filled 
with fanciful figures or rays of radiating light. I believe Upap- 
HYAYA is quite right in taking KALmAsa’s term sphurat-prabha- 
mandala to refer to just such a representation. 

By such examples Upapuyaya substantiates his illuminating 
thesis that “ we find Kalidasa speaking in phrases which can very 
well be said to have originated from their parallels in the Kusana 
and Gupta art” (p. 244). One is reminded of the dependence of 
Virgil’s poetry on art, especially on mural painting. A thesis 
which would have KAuipAsa resemble Virgil in this respect, as 
he certainly does in many others, is naturally persuasive. Upap- 
HYAYA’s examples, to this reviewer at least, make it convincing. 

As a source of Indian history, India in Kalidasa has the merit 
of bringing together a considerable number of cultural and social 
facts, all of which pertain to a single life span. We find a society 
in which caste restrictions are rigid, but in which the guilds of 
merchants and artisans appear still to be important. The same 
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situation is reflected in the Gupta inscriptions and should dispel 
Max Wepser’s theory that the restrictions and fragmentations of 
caste were largely built up by the Brahmins and Ksatriyas in 
order to destroy the power of the guilds. The Vedic gods appear 
in their Puranic forms with most of their young Puranic relatives. 
But Kali is not yet identified with Uma (p. 317) and Ganeéa does 
not appear, a significant fact to which Upapuyaya calls no special 
attention. 

The book will help to correct a number of popular errors. Such, 
for instance, is the belief that purdah came only with the Mus- 
lims. Women of high birth in KAumAsa usually live in seclusion. 
Again, it is often argued on the basis of Fa Hsien that the Indians 
of the early Gupta period were vegetarians and teetotalers. It is 
obvious from KA.ipAsa that they were neither. Meat-eating may 
have been commoner among the lower castes and wine-drinking 
among the higher, but as a whole the India of KALmpAsa’s day was 
if anything less abstemious than it is now. 

There remains the question of KAuipAsa’s date. To the modern 
scholar this has become what the first Brahmasiitra was to the 
pandit of old, a subject of infinite debate, delightful to the pandit 
and exasperating to everyone else. UpapHyaya devotes a special 
appendix to the problem. He brings us no new inscription of 
incontrovertible proof. But he adds a considerable mass of cir- 
cumstantial evidence to support the opinion of the majority, that 
KAumaAsa lived under Canpracupta II and KumAracupta, that 
is, in the first half of the fifth century. 


Dantet H. H. Incas 
Harvard University 


Lennox A. Mitus and Associates, The New World of Southeast 
Asia. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1949. 
Pp. ix +445. $5.00. 

This very substantial book affords a remarkably complete and 


authoritative account of Southeast Asia and its problems up until 
the summer of 1949. All eight of the authors who have contrib- 
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uted sections write with a commendable lack of bias and with 
scholarly open-mindedness. A vast mass of factual material is 
presented, but in such carefully organized and rationally presented 
form as to be fully meaningful. The authors show penetrating 
understanding of the difficult problems they treat, but they care- 
fully avoid polemics and pleadings. Their judgments are expressed 
with scholarly caution, and for the most part they have let the 
facts tell their own sufficiently clear story. No other single volume 
contains as much useful information on Southeast Asia so under- 
standably presented, and only as it grows out of date is another 
comparable volume likely to supersede it. 

A brief introductory chapter is followed by six very substantial 
chapters on the six major political subdivisions of Southeast Asia. 
Claude A. Buss writes on the Philippines, Amry VANDENBOSCH 
on Indonesia, John F. Capy on Burma, Lennox A. Muus on 
Malaya, Charles A. Micaup on French Indonesia, and Kenneth 
P. Lanpon on Siam. These chapters all include very useful sum- 
maries of the pre-modern histories of each of the countries and 
their geographic, racial, and cultural backgrounds as well as more 
detailed discussions of the pre-war political and economic con- 
ditions and developments during the war and post-war periods. 

The last four chapters of the book are devoted to studies of 
certain broader topics throughout Southeast Asia. These chapters 
naturally overlap to some extent with the geographic sections and 
with one another but perhaps no more so than is necessary for a 
full discussion of each topic and each area. Victor Purcett has 
contributed a short chapter on “ The Chinese in Southeast Asia,” 
while much longer chapters on “ Problems of Self-Government,” 
* Southeast Asia in World Economics,” and “ International Re- 
lations in Southeast Asia ” have been written by Lennox A. Mi1s, 
Roland S. Variz, and Claude A. Buss. 


E.0O.R. 























BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


George M. McCunkr with the collaboration of Arthur L. Grey, Jr., 
Korea Today. Issued under the auspices of the International 
Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1950. Pp. xxi +372. $5.00. 


This very solid and factual book relates clearly and in ample 
detail the history of North and South Korea from the end of the 
war with Japan until 1949. The chapters on South Korea are 
much richer than those on North Korea, for they are based on 
inside information on the political and economic situation there, 
whereas the authors were forced to depend largely on official 
pronouncements for their account of the Communist regime in 
the north. But the authors have recognized this disparity in 
source materials, and, despite it, have attempted to make their 
account of both areas as impartial and fair as possible. 

The value of the volume is greatly enhanced by the inclusion 
of some forty statistical charts, eighteen pertinent documents, 
and a good bibliography. 

E.O.R. 


Additions and Corrections for Lien-sheng Yane, Topics in Chinese 
History, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950. 


1. Page 4, lines 11-12, change dates for the reigns of Duke Huan 
of Ch‘i and Duke Wen of Chin respectively to 685-643 B.C. and 
636-628 B.C. (The dates 683-642 B.C. and 634-627 B.C. were 
taken uncritically from Lreacrn, The Chinese Classics 5, Prolego- 
mena, page 115. Mr. Lecce dated the beginning of the reign of a 
feudal lord one year after the lord came to power and forgot to 
distinguish astronomical reckoning from chronological reckoning.) 


2. Page 16, under line 16, add: Cf. Numa Noboru, article on Chin 
penal code in Téydshi kenkyu 9.1,2 (1944) . 
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586 BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


3. Page 17, line 3, for Li-tai chih-kuan piao, change 63 ch. to 
72 ch. (I am grateful to Professor C. S. Garpner for this 
correction.) 


4. Page 29, line 10, for the Syllabus by Goopricu and Fenn, add: 
1950 (fifth edition, revised) . 


5. Page 31, lines 20-23, in the sketch of the Yung-lo ta-tien, 
change the text to read: In 1562 one additional copy was ordered 
to be made, but it probably was not completed until 1567. The 
original copy and about one-tenth of the duplicate were destroyed 
in the troublous days at the end of the Ming dynasty. (I am 
grateful to Professor L. C. Goopricu, who has kindly corrected 
me on this point in a letter dated September 13, 1950.) 


6. Page 41, under line 36, add: For another new translation of 
the Lun-yii, see J. R. Warr, The Best of Confucius, New York, 
1950. 

7. Page 47, line 7, under Yin-hsii wén-tzii chia-pien, add: The 
first and second sections of i-pien Gita, 1948-1949. Both chia- 
pien and i-pien are under the title Hsiao-t‘un 76. 


8. Page 47, under line 32, add: Howard Franklin Bowker, A 
Numismatic Bibliography of the Far East: a check list of titles in 
European languages, published by the American Numismatic 
Society, New York, 1943. 

9. Page 53, under line 4, add: Cuov Yi-liang A—R AFH 
meet in YCHP 36 (1949) .1-23 (a long letter from Hu Shih 
appended pp. 17-23). 

10. Page 53, under line 26, add: Henri Masrrro, Mélanges 
posthumes sur les religions et histoire de la Chine, Vol. 3, Le 
Taoisme, Paris, 1950. 

11. Page 56, line 5, add: Cf. Arthur Watery, The Life and Times 
of Po Chii-i, New York, 1949, pp. 107-114. 


L.S. Y. 
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